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I 

a dreary afternoon of November, when London was 
closely wrapped in a yellow fog, Hermione Lester was 
sitting by the fire in her house in Eaton Place reading a bundle 
of letters, which she had just taken out of her writing-table 
drawer. She was expecting a visit from the'^ter of the letters, 
Emile Artois, who had wired to her on the previous day that 
h#was coming over from Paris by the night train and boat. 

Miss Lesier was a woman of thirty-four, five feet ten in 
height, "flat, thin, but strongly built, with a large waist and 
limbs which, though vigorous, were rather unwiddy. Her fac^ 
was plain; rather square and hardi in outline, with Uimt, 
almost coarse features, but a. good complexion, dear and 
healthy, and large, interesting, and slightly prominent brown 
eyes, ftill of kindness, s}mipathy, and brightness, full, too, of 
eager intelligence and of energy, eyes of a woman who was 
intensdy- alive both in body and in mind. The look of swift- 
ness, a look most attractive in either human being or in animal, 
was absent from her body but was present in her eyes, which 
showed forth the spirit in her with a glorious frankness and 
a keen intensity. Nevertheless, despite these eyes and her 
thickly grooving, warm-coloured, and wavy brown hair, she 
was a plain, almost an u|^y woman, wh<^ attractive force 
issued from within, inviting inquiry and advance, as the flame 
of a fire does, playing on the blurred glass of a window with 
many flaws in it. ' 

. Ptennione was, in fact, found voy attractive by a great 
many people of varying t^peraments and abilities, who were 
captured by her spirit arid by her intellect, the soul of the 
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woman imd'the brains, iBid who, while seeing dearly and 
ai^owledging frankly the plainness of her facg and th^ almost 
masculine mggedness of her form, said, with a good deal of 
troth, that '‘somehow they didn't seem to matter in Hermione." 
Whe&er Hermione heisdf was of this opinion not many knew. 
Her general popnlaiity, - perhaps, made the world incurious 
about tbnsubject. . 

The romn in which Hermione was reading the letters of 
Artois was sTnall and crammed with bob^. * Ttoe were books 
in cases uncovered by glass from ||oor to ceihng, some in 
beautiful bindinj^, but many in tattered paper covers, books 
that looked as if ^ey had been ver^ much read.* On several 
tables, among |)hotographs and vases of flowers, were more 
books and mahy magazines, both English and fordgn. A 
large writing-table was littered with notes and letters. An 
ujoight grand piano stood open, with a quantity of music upon 
it. On the thick Pdsian carpet before the fire was stretched a 
large St Bernard dog, with his muzzle resting on his paws, 
and hia eyes blinking drowsily in serene omtaitment. * 
As Hermione read the letters one by one her face showed a 
panorama of ex|»essions, almost laughably indicative* of her 
swiftly passing thoughts. Sometimes she smiled. Once or 
twice she laughed aloud,startling the dog, who lifted his massive 
head and gazed at her with profound inquiry. *Then she shcilk 
her head, looked grave, even sad, or earnest and full of sym- 
pathy, udtich seemed longing to express itself in a torrent of 
pomforting wends. Presently she put the letters together, tied 
them up carelessly with a piece of twine, and put them back 
into the drawer from which she had taken them. Just as she 
had fini^ied doing this the do^ of the room, which was ajar, 
was poshed softly open, and a lark-eyed. Eastern-looking l»y, 
in livery appeared. , * 

"What is it, Sd^?" asked Hermione, in Frenhh. • , 

" Monsieor madame.'*^ * * 

" Entile! " cried Herntione, getting up out of her dutir with 
a sort of eager slowness. "Wt^ishe?* 

' '^'*;Heis here! " said a kinad voice, also speaking French. 

' Sitliffl stood gracefully aside, and a tag man stepped into the 
toom, and tottic the two hands whii^ Hermione stietdaed out 
iphia. 
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Don’t let any one dse in, Seiun,” said Hamiine to t])e 
boy. . - 

“ Especially the little Townly/’ said Artds, menacingly. 

" Hush, Emile I Not even Miss Townly if she calk, Sdim." 

Selim smiled with grave intelligence at the big man, said, 

*' I understand, madame,” and glided out. 

“ Why, m Heaven's nai^, have ydu — yon, pilg^ of the 
Orient — ^insulted the East by putting Sdim into a coat with 
buttons and cloth' trousers? ” exclaimed Artois, still holding 
Hermione’s hands. « 

“ It’s an outrage, I diow. But I had ta. He was stared 
at and followed, and he actually minded it. As soon as I found 
out that, I trampled on all my artistic prejudices, and bdudd 
him— horrible but happy! Thank you forthcoming — ^thank 
you." 

She let his hands go, and they stood for a moment looking 
at each other in the firelight. 

Artois was a tall man of about ‘forty-three, with largej 
tfimost Herculean limbs, a handsome face, with regular but 
ratl^er hea^ features, and very big grey ^es, that always 
looked penetrating and often mdancholy. His forehead was 
noble and markedly intellectual, and 1^ wdl-shaped massive 
head was covered with thick, short, mouse-coloured hair. He 
spare a moustadie and a magnificent beard. His barber, who 
was partly responsible for the latter, always said of it that it 
was the " most beautiful fan-shaped beard in Paris," and 
regarded it with a pride which was probably shared by its 
owner. . His hands and feet were go^, capable-looking but 
not clumsy, and his whole appearance gave an impression of 
power, both physical and int^ectual, and of indomitable will 
combined with subtlety. Hw'was well dressed, fashionably 
not artistically, yet he suggested an artist, not necessarily a 
paintei* As he looked' at Hermione the smile which had played 
about his lips when he eatPred the little room died away. 

" I’ve come to hear about it all,” he smd, in his resonant 
voice-ra voice which matched bis appearance. “Do you 
know " — and here his accent , was grave, almost KiHoachAil— 
“ that in all your letters to ntie — I looked them over l]^ote I * 
left Paris — ^tboe is no allusion, not one^ to this Monsieur 
Ddarey.” 
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. “ Why should thou bed" she answered. 

She sat down, but Artois continued to stan^. 

" We sddom wrote of persons, I think. We wrote of events, 
ideas, of work, of conditions of life; of mian, woman, child — 
yes — ^but not often of special men, women, children. I am 
almost sure — ^in fact, quite sure, for l*ve juat been reading' 
them — ^that in your letters to me ^ere is very little discussion 
of our mutual friends, less of friends who weren’t common to 
us both.” * 

As she spoke she stretched out a long, thin arm, and pulled 
open the drawer into which she had put the bundle tied with 
twine. 

" The3^re all in here.” 

“ You don’tlock that drawer? ” 

” Never.” 

He looked at her with a sort of severity. 

"I lock the door of the room, or rather, it locks itself. 
You haven’t noticed it? ” , 

” No.” 


” It’s the same as the outer door of a flat. I have a. latch- 
key to it.” 

He said nothing, bu^ smiled. All the sudden grimness had 
gone out of his face. 

Hermione withdrew her hand from the draper holding the 
letters. 

” Here they are! ” 

“My complaints, my egoism, my ambitions, my views 
— ^Mon DieuI Hermione, what a good friend’ you’ve 
been! ” 


" And some people say you’u not modest ! ” 

" I — ^modest! What is mo^ty? I know my own value 
aS; cmnpared with that of others, and thjit knowledge to others 
must oftoi seem conceit.” * • 

^e began to untie the packet, ti&t he stretdied out his hand 
and stopp^ her. 

“ No, I didn’t come from Paris to read my letters, or even 
to hAu: y(m read them! I came<to hear about this Monsieur 


Delairey,” , " 

. Stole in with tea and stole ^ut silently, shutting the 

|mor this time. As soon as he had gone, Artois drew a case 
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from his pocket, took out of it a pipe, filled it, and fit.lL 
- Meanwhile Herftdone poured out tea, and, putting three lumps 
of sugar into one of the cups, handed it to Artds. 

" I haven’t come to protest. You know we both worship 
individual fireedom. How often in those letters haven’t we 
written it — our respect of the rig^t of the individual to act for 
him or herself, without the interference of outsiders? No, 
I’ve come to hear about it ^ to hear how you managed to get 
into the pleasant state of mania.” 

On the last words his deep voice sounded sarcastic, almost 
patronising.* Hermione fired up at once. 

“ None of that from youj Emile! ” she exclaimed. 

Artois stirred his tea ratho: more than was necessary, but 
did not begin to drink it. 

“ You mustn’t look down on me from a height,” ^e con* 
tinned. ” 1 won’t have it. We’re all on a level when we’re 
doing certain things, when we’re truly living, simply, frankly, 
fallowing our fates, and when we’fe d]nng. You feel that. 
Drop the analyst, dear Emile, drop the professional point of 
view. • I see right through it into your warm old heart. I never 
was afraid of you, although I place you high, higher than your 
critics, higher than your public, higher fhan you place youisdf. 
Every woman ought to be able to love, and every man. There’s 
nothi^ at all absurd in the fact, though thme may be infinite 
absurdities in the manifestation of it. But those you haven’t 
yet had an opportunity of seeing in me, so you’ve nothing yet 
to laugh at or labd. Now drink your tea.” 

He laughed a loud, roaring laugh, drank some of bis tea, 
puffed out a cloud of smoke, and said, — 

“ Whom will you ever respect? ” - 

“ Every one who is sincere — ^myself included.” 

“ B| sineere with fw now, and I’ll go back to Paris t^ 
morrow like a shorn lamb. Be sincere about Monsieur 
Ddaiey.” 

Hemaione sat quite still fm: a moment with the bundle of 
letters in her lap. At last she said,— 

*' It’s difficult sometimes to teU the truth about a feeling, 
isn’t it?" 

" 3 ^ don’t knoW^ourself what the truth is." 

” I’m not sure that I do. The history of the growth of a 
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{a^Ung may be almost mote complicated than the hi^l»ry of 
France.” 

Artois, who was a novelist, nodded his head with the air of 
a man who knew all about that. 

” Maurice — ^Maurice Delarey has cafed for me, in that wa^, 
for a long time. I was very much su^rised when I first found 
it out.” 

” Why, in the name of Heaven? ” 

” Well, he’s wonderfully good-looking.” 

” No explanation 9! your astonishment." 

" Isn’t it? I tldnk, though, it was that> fact which 
astonished me, the fact of a very handsome man loving me.” 

“ Now, what’s your theory? ” 

He bent down his head a little towards her, and fixed his 
great grey eyes on;her face. 

“Theory! Look here, Emile, I daresay it’s difficult for 
a man like you, genius, insight, and all, thoroughly to under- 
stand how an ugly^womaif regards beauty, an ugly woman lij^e 
me, who’s got inteUect and passion and intense feding for form, 
colour, every manifestation of beauty. When I look at (beauty 
I feel rather like a dirty little beggar staring at an angel. My 
intellect doesn’t seem to help me at aU. In me, perhaps, the 
sensation arises from an inward conviction that humanity was 
meant originally to be beautiful, and that the ugly ones among 
us are — ^well, like sins<^ among virtues. You rmemba that 
book of yours which was and deserved to be your cme artistic 
failure, because you hadn’t put yoursdf really into it? ” 

Artois made a wry fac& 

“ Eventually you paid a lot of money to prevent it from 
being published any more. You withdrew it from ciixolation. 
I sometimes feel that we ugly ones ought to be withdrawn from 
drculation. It’s silly, perhaps, and I hbpe I never, show it, but 
there the feeling is. So when the handsomest man I had ever 
seen loved me, I was sinmly amazed. It seemed to me 
ridiculous and impossible. .Lid then, when I was convinced it 
wasepossible, very wonderful, and, I confess it to you, ywry 
s{dendid, it seemed to hdp to reconcile me with m37sdf m a 
way in which I had never been reconciled before.” 

“ And^ that was the beginning? ^ 

“ I daresay. There were other thinp, too. Maurice 
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Delarey isn’t at all stopid, but he’avnot nearly so intdligent aa 
I am.”* 

“ That doesn’t surprise me.” 

” The fact of this physical pofectiim toeing humble with me, 
looking up to me, swmed to mean great deal. 1 think 
Maurice feds about ihtoect rather as I do about beauty. He 
made me understand |hat hQ must. And that seemed to open 
my heart to him in an ezlzaordinary way. Can you under- 
stand? ’’ 

" Yes. Give me some more tea, please.” 

He hdd out his cup. She filled it, talking while she did so. 
She had become absorbed in what she was saying, and spoke 
without any sdf-consdousness. 

” I knew my gift, such as it is, the gift of brains, could do 
something for him, though his gift of beauty could do nothing 
for me — ^in the way of devdopment. And that, too, seemed 
to lead me a step towards him. Finally — ^wdl, one day I knew 
I wanted to marry him. And so, j^mile, I’m going to marry 
ttm. Here! ” 

She hd(f out to turn his cup full of tea. 

“ There’s no sugar,” he said. 

“ Oh — ^the first time I’ve forgotten.” 

” Yes.” 

The tone of his voice made her look up at him quickly and 
exdaim, — 

” No, it won’t make any difierencd! ” 

" But it has. You’ve forgotten for the first time. Cursed 
be the egotism of man.” ^ 

He sat down in an arm-chair on the other side of the tea- 
table. 

” It ought to make a difierence. Maurice Delarey, if he is 
a man — ^and if you a^ going to many him he must be — will 
not allow ybu to be the Egeria of a fellow who has shocked even 
Paris by telling it the naked troth.” 

” Yes, he will. I shall drop no friendship for him, and he 
knows it. There is not one that is not honest and iimocent. 
Thank God I can say that. If you care for it, Emile, ^ can 
both add to the size of the letter bundles.” 

He looked at her m^tativdy, even rather sadly. 

*' You are capable of everything in. the way of friendship, I 
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bdieve,*' he said. “ Eveomt making the bundle bigger with a 
husband’s consent. A husband’s — I suppose t^e little ‘fownly’s 
upset? But she always is.” 

“When you’re ^ere. You don’t know Evdyn. You 
never will. She’s at ha worst with .you because you torify 
her. Your talent frightens her, but your appearance frightens 
her even more.” . ^ 

“ I am as God made me.” « 

" With the hdp of the barber. It’s 3 rbur beard as mudi as 
anything dse.” 

“ What does she say of this afiair? >Vhat do all your in- 
numerable adorers say? ” 

“ What should they say? VlHiy should anybody be sur- 
prised? It’s surdy the most natural thing in the world for a 
woman, even a very plain won\an, to marry. I have always 
heard that marriage is woman’s destiny, and though I don’t 
altogether believe that, still I see no special reason why I 
should never marry if I wish to. And I do wish to.” 

“ That’s what will surprise the little Townly ai^ the gapiflg 
crowd.” 

“ I shall begin to think I’ve seemed unwomanly afl these 
years.” 

“No. You’re an extraordinary woman who astonishes 
because she is going to do a very important thing that is very 
ordinary.” 

“ It doesn’t seem at all ordinary to me.” 

Emile Artois began to stroke his beard. He was deter- 
mined not to fed jealous. He had never wished to marry 
Hermione, and did not wish to marry her now, but he had come 
ova: horn Paris secretly a man of wrath. 

“ You needn’t tell m% that,” he said. “ Of course it is the 
great event to you. Otherwise you wotjld never have thought 
of doing it.” 

" Exactly. Are you astonished? ” 

" I suppose I am. Yes, ham." 

*21 should have thought you were far too dever to be so." 

***Exactly what I should have thought. But what living 
man is too cieva to be an idiot? I never md the gentleman 
and never hope to.” ^ 

** Yuu lioked upon me as the eternal spinster? " 
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“ I Rooked upon you as Hermioane Lester, a great creattoe, 
.a^/ extraordinarjr creature, free from the prqudioes of your sex 
diid from its pettinesses, unconventional, big-brained, generous- 
.neaxted, free as the wind in a world of monkey slaves, careless 
/of all opinion save your own, but humbly obedient to the truth 
f that is in you, human as very few human beings are, one who 
ought to have been an artist but who apparently preferred to 
be simply a womap." » 

Hfflmione laughed, winking away two teats. 

“ Well, Emile dear, I’m being very simply a woman now, I 
assure yon.”, 

“ And why should I be surprised? You're right. What 
is it makes me surprised? ” * 

He sat considoing. 

" Perhaps it is that you aip so unusual, so individual, that 
my imagination refuses to project the man on whom your 
choice could fall. I project the snuffy professor — Impos- 
sible! I project the Greek god — again my mind cries, ’ impos- 
sit>le! ’ Yet, behold, it is in very truth the Greek god, the ideal 
of the prdinary woman.” 

“ You know nothing about it. You’re shooting arrows 
into the air.” • 

“ Tell me more then. Hold up a torch in the darkne^.” 

" I can’t, '^ou pretend to know a woman, and you ask her 
coldly to explain to you the attraction of the man she loves, to 
dissect it. I won’t try to.” 

“ But,” he said, with now a sort of joking persistence, which 
was only a mask for an almost irritable curiosity, “ I want to 
know.” 

” And you shall. Maurice and I are dining to-night at 
Caminiti’s in Peathill Street, just off Regent Street. Come and 
meet us there, and we’ll all three spend the evening together. 
Half-paft eight, of course no evening dress, and the most 
delicious Turkish coffee in Lmidon.” 

” Does Monsieur Delarey like Ihrldsh coffee? ” 

” Loves it.” 

“ Intelligently? ” 

” How do you mean? ” 

" Does he love it inherfntly, or because you do? ’* 

” You can find that out to-night.” 
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"IsbaUcome." 

He got up, put his pipe into a case, and4he case Into his. 
pocket, and said, — 

*' Hennione, if the analyst may have a word — " 

“ Yes— now.” 

“ Don't let Monsieur Ddarey, whatevo' his character, <see 
now or in the future, the dirty lit^ b^[gar staring at the angel. 
I use your own preposterously inflated phrase. Men can't 
stand certain things and remain true to the good in their char- 
acters. Humble adoration from a woman like you would be 
destructive of blessed virhies in Antinous. TJunk well of 
yourself, my friend, think well of. your sphinx-like eyes. 
Haven't they beaut^ Doesn’t intellect shoot its fires from 
them? Mon Dieu! Don’t let me see any prostration to-night, 
or 1 shall put three grains of soi^ething I know — I always call it 
Turkish delight — ^into the Turlosh coffee of Monsieur Delarey, 
and send him to sleep with his fathers.” 

Hennione got up and held out her hands to him im- 
pulsively. 

" Bless you, Emile! ” she said. “You’re a — ” 

There was a gentle tap on the door. Hermione went to it 
and opened it. Sehm stood outs^e with a^ pencil-note on a 
salver. 

“ Ha! The little Townly has been! ” said Artois. 

" Yes, it’s from her. ^ You told her, Selim, that I was with 
Monsieur Artois? ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ Did she say anything? ” 

“ She said, ‘ Very well,’ madame, and then she wrote this. 
Then she said again, ‘Very well,’ and then she went 
away.” 

“ All right, SeUm.” 

Selim departed. 

“ Delicious! ” said Artois. “ 1 can hear her speaking and 
see her drifting away, consumed by jealousy, in the fog.” 

“ Hush, Emile, don’t be so malicious." 

P’f! I must be to-day, for I too am—” 

“ Nonsense. Be good this evening, be very good.” 

“ I will try.” 

He k^sed her hand, bending his great fcmn down with a 
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dightly Jwlesque air, and strode Oat without another word. 
Hermkme sat down to relad Miss Townly’s note,— 

*' Dearest, never mind. 1 know that I must now accnstom 
myadf to be nolhing in your liie. It is difficult at first, but 
what is existence but a struggle? I feel that I am going to have 
another of my neuralgic seizures. I wonder what it all means? 
—Your * Evblyn." 

Hemione laid the note down, with a s^h and a little laugh. 
"I wonder what it all means? Poor, dear Evelyn! 
Thank God, it sometimes means — She did not finish the 
sentence, but kneeled down on the carpet and took the St 
Bernard’s great head in her hands. 

“ You don’t bother, do you, old boy, as long as you have 
3mnr bone? Ah, I’m a selfish wretch. But I am going to 
have my bone, and I can’t help feeling happy— gloriously, 
supremdy happy! ” 

And she Idmed the dog’s cold nose and rq>eated,— 

. “ Supremely— supremely happy.” 



n. 

1 ^ ISS TOWNLY^ gracefully ttuned away from Hennione’s 
door by Selim, did, as Artob had surmised, drift away 
in the fog to the house of hv friend, Mrs Creswick, who lived in 
Sloane Street. She felt she must unburden herself Jo somebody, 
and Mrs Creswicbf s tea, a blend of China tea with another whose 
migin was a closely guarded secret, was the most ddicious in 
London. There are merciful dispensations of Providence even 
for Miss Townlys, and Mrs Creswick was at home with a blaz- 
ing fire. When she saw Miss Townly coming sideways into 
the room with a slightly drooping head, she said, briskly, — 

“Comfort me with crumpets, for I am si^ with loye! 
Cheer up, my dear £vel3m. Fogs will pass and even neuralgia 
has its limits. I don’t ask you what is the matter, because I 
know perfectly well." 

Miss Townly wenttinto a very large arm-chair and waver* 
ingly selected a crumpet. 

“ What does it all mean? " she murmured, looking obhqudy 
at her friend’s parquet. 

“ Ask the baker. Number 5 Allitch Street. I always get 
them from there. And he’s a remarkably wdl-informed man.” 

“ No, I mean life with its extraordinary changes, things you 
never expected, never dreamed of— and all coming so abruptly. 
I don’t think I'm a stupid person, but I certainly never looked 
for this." 

“ For what? ’’ 

“ This most extraordinary engagement of Hermidhe’s." 

Mrs Creswick, who was a short woman who looked tall, 
with a briskly conceited^ but not unkind manner, and a decisive 
aud vo^ English nose, rejoined, — 

don’t know why we should call it extracffdinary. 
Everybody gets engaged at some time or other, and Hermione’s 
a woman like the rest of us and subjisct to aberration. But I 
confess I never thought she would marry Maurice Delarey. He 

la 
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never seemed to mean mwe to her ^an anyone dse, .so iar as 
I could SbeJ’ Q « 

Everybody seems to mean so much to Hermione that it 
makes things difficult to outsiders,” replied Miss Townly, 
plaintively. ” She is so wide-minded and has so many interests, 
that she dwarfs everybody else. I always feel quite squeezed 
when I compare my poor lit^e life with h^. But then she 
has such physical endurance. She break; the ice, you know, 
in her bath in the winter — of cours*e I mean when there is ice.” 

” It isn’t only in her bath that she breaks the ice»” said Mrs 
Creswick. 

” I perfecUy understand,” Miss Townly said, vaguely. 
"You mean — ^yes, you’re right. Well, I prefer my bath 
wanned for me, but my circulation was never of the best.” 

“ Hermume is extraordinary,” said Mrs Creswick, trying 
to look at her profile in the glass and making her face as Roman 
as she could, “ 1 know all London, but I never met another 
Hermione. She can do things that other women c^’t dream 
of ^ven, and ^obody minds.” 

" Wdl, now she is going to do a thing we all dream of and 
a great* many of us do. WiU it answer? He’s ten years 
yotmger than she is. Can it answer? ” , 

" One can never tell whether a union of two human mysteries 
will answer,” said Mrs Creswick,.iudicially. " Maurice Delarey 
is wonderfully good-looking.” 

" Yes, and Hermione isn’t.” 

" That has never mattered in the least.” 

" I know. I didn’t say it had. But will it now? ” 

“ Why should it? ” 

" Men care so much for looks. Do you think Hermione 
loves Mr Delarey for his? ” 

" She dives deep.” 

" Ye% as i rule.” 

"Why not now? She ought to have dived deq)er than 
ever this time.” , 

" She ought, of cotuse. I perfectly understand that. But 
it’s very odd, I think we often marry the man we understand 7ess 
than anyone ebe in the world. M)rstery b so very attractive.” 

Miss Townly sighed, ^e was Emaciated, dark, and always 
dressed to look mysterious. 
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“ Maijrice Ddarey is steely my idea of a mystery,” said 
Mrs ^jj^swick, takmg jo 3 miisly a rpairon ^lac^. * In my 
opinion he’s an ordinary int^gent but an extraordinarily 
h|ndsoma man. Heimione is exactly the reverse, extra* 
ordinarily intelligent and almost ngly.” 

“ Oh no, not ugly! ” said Miss Townly, with unexpected 
warmth. 

Though of a tepid posonafity, she was a worshipper at 
Hermione’s shrine. ’ ‘ 

” Her eyes are beautiful,” she added. 

“ Good eyes don’t make a beauty,” said Mrs ^eswidc, 
again looking at her three-quarters face in the glass. " Her- 
mione is too large, and her face is too square, and — ^but as I 
said before, it doesn’t matter the least. Hermione’s got a 
temperament that carries all before it.” 

I do wish 1 had a temperament,” said Miss Townly. “ I 
try to cultivate one.” 

" You mig^t as wdl try to cultivate a moustache,” Mrs 
Creswick rather brutally rejoined. " If it’s there, it’s there, 
but if it isn’t one prays in vain.” 

” I used to think Hermione would do something,” cdhtinued 
Miss Townly, finishing her second cup of tea with thirsty 
languor. 

“ Do sunething? ” 

” Something important, great, something that would malm 
her famous, but of course now ” — she paused—” now it’s too 
late,” she concluded. " Marriage destroys, not creates talent. 
Some edebrated man — I forget which — ^has said something 
like that.” 

“ Perhaps he’d destroyed his wife’s. I think Harmione 
might be a great mother.” 

Miss Townly blushed faintly. She did nearly everything 
faintly. That was partly why she admired Hemuemq; 

” And a great mother is rare,” continued Mrs Creswick. 
“ Good mothers are, th^nlc God, quite common even in London, 
whatever those foolish people who rail at the society they can’t 
get^tb may say. But great mothers are seldom met with. I 
don’t know one.” 

” What do you mean by a great mother? ” inquired Mias 
Townly^ ^ 
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iootha who makes seeds* grow. Hmxuonis has a 
’ gadus for fridxdsbip and n special gift for inspiring others. If 
^ ever has a child, I can imagine that she will make of th|t 
/;h»ld something wonderful.'’ « 

“ Do you mean an infant prodigy? ” asked Miss Townly, 
innocently. 

“ No, dear, I don’t I " said Mrs Creswick; “ 1 mean notlung 
of the scfft. Never mind ! ” 

When Mrs Creswick said “ Never mind! ” Miss Townly 
usually got up to go. She got up to go now. and went forth 
into Sloana Street meditating, as she would have expressed it, 
“ profoundly.^’ 

Meanwhile Artois went back to the Hans Crescent Hotel on 
foot. He walked slowly along the greasy pavement through 
the yell6w November fog, trying to combat a sensation of 
dreariness which had floated round his spirit, as the fog floated 
round his body, directly he stepped into the street. He often 
fdt depressed without a special cause, but this afternoon there 
wA a special.canse for h^ melancholy. Hermione was gdng 
to be Hurried. 

She often came to Paris, where she had many Mends, and 
some years ago they had met at a dinn^ given by a brilUant 
Jewess, who delighted in clever people, not because she was 
stupid, but for* the opposite reason. Artois was already 
famous, though not loved, as a novdist. He had published 
two books; works of art, cruel, piercing, brutal, true. Her* 
mione had read them. Her intellect had revelled in them, but 
they bad set ice about her heart, and when Madame Enthoven 
told her who was going to take her in to dinner, she very nearly 
begged to be given another partner. She fdt that her nature 
must be in opposition to this man’s. 

Artois was not eage[ for the honour of her company. He 
was a carefuf dissecter of women, and, therefore, understood 
how m^teriouswomen are; but in his intimate life theycounted 
iot littie. He regarded ^hm there rather as the European 
travdler regards the Mousmfo of Japan, as playthings, and 
insisted cm one thing only — ^that they must be pretty.* A 
Frenchman, despite his unusual intellectual power, he was not 
sdwdly emancipated from the la petite femme tradition, which 
will never be outmoded in Paris while Paris hui]^. ^e, and. 
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therefore, when he was informed that he was to ^einto 
dinner the tall, s61idly*bailt, big-wai^ted, rugged-faced woman, 
wjiom he had been observing from a distance ever sincb he came 
into the drawing-room, he felt that he was being badly treated 
by his hostess. 

Yet he had been observing this woman dosdy. 

Something unusual, somethmg vital in her had drawn his 
attention, fixed it, held it. He knew that, but said to himsdf 
that it was the attention of the novdist that had been grasped 
by an uncpnmipn human specimen, mid that the man of the 
world, the diner-out, did not want to eat in company with a 
specimen, but to throw o5 professional cares with a gay little 
chatterbox of the Mousm6 type. Therefore he came over to 
be presented to Hermione with rather a bad grace. 

And that introduction was the beginning of the great 
friendship which was now troubling him in the fog. 

By the end of that evening Hmtnione and he had entirely 
rid themsdves of their preconceived notions of each other. 
She had ceased from imagining him a walking intellect devoid 
of sympathies, he from considering her a possibly int,eresting 
^lecimen, but not the type of woman who could be agreeable 
in a man’s life. Her.naturalness amountecf almost to genius. 
She was generally unable to be anything but natural, unable 
not to speak as she was feeling, unable to fe^ unsympathetic. 
She always showed kem interest when she felt it, and, with 
transparent sincerity, she at once began to show to Artois how 
much iqite|ested she was in him. By doing so she captivated 
him at once. He would not, perhaps, have been captivated by 
the heart without the brains, but the two in combination took 
possession of him with an ease which, when the evening was 
over, but only then, caused him some astonishment. 

Hermione had a divining-rod to* discover the heart in 
another, and she found out at on(% that Artois had a heart 
as well as a fine intellect. He was deceptive because he was 
always ready to show the latter, aiu! almost always determined 
*to c<mceal the former. Even to himsdf he was not qmta 
fra% about his heart, but often strove to minimise its influence 
upon him, if not to> ignore totally its promptings and its utter- 
ances. Hi^y this was so he could n^t perhaps have exjdaiaed 
even tp^ininsi^. It was one of the mysteries of his temppca- 
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ijifitit. ^rom the first moment of titeir intercourse Hermione 
d}owed to him hei conviction that he had a warm heart, and 
^t it could be relied upon without hesitation. This piqued 
but jnesently delighted, and also 'soothed Artms, Who was 
accustomed to be misunderstood, and had often thought he 
liked to be misunderstood, but who now found out how 
jdeasant a brilliant woman’s •intuition may be, evem at a 
Parisian dinner. Before the evening was over toey knew that 
they were friends ; and friends they heul remained ever since. 

Artois was a reserved man, but, like many rfj^etved people, 
if once he sheared himself as he really was, he tould continue 
to be singularly frank. He was singularly frank with Her* 
mione. She became his confidante, often at a distance. He 
^parcely ever came to London, whidi he disliltod exceedingly, 
but from Paris or from the many lands in which he wandered — 
he was no pavement lounger, although he loved Paris rather as 
a man may love a very chic cocotte — ^he wrote to Hermione 
long letters, into whidi he put his mind and heart, his aspira* 
tio^, struggles, failures, tritunphs. They were human docu- 
ments, and contained much of his secret history. 

It was of this history that he was now thinking, and kA' 
Hermione’s comments upon it, tied up with a riband in Paris. 
Ibe news of her approaching marriage with a man whom he 
had neva* seen hiid given him a^de shock, had awakened in 
him a strange feeling of jealousy. He had grown accustomed 
to the thought that Hermione was in a certain sense his pro* 
•petty. He realised thoroughly the egotism, the di9g<iai*the> 
inang^ spirit which was alive in him, and hated but could not 
banish it. As a friend he certainly loved Hermione. ^e 
knew that. But he did not love her as a man loves the wmruui 
he wishes to make his wife. She must know that, too. He 
loved her but was not in,love with her, and she loved but was 
not in loue wi^b him. Why, then, should this marriage make 
a difierence in their friendship? She said that it would not, 
but he felt that it must. He moug^ of her as a wife, then as a 
mofhn*. The latter thought made his egotism shudder, ^e 
UKHild be involved in the happy turmoil of a family existoice, 
'Ohfie he would remain without in that Ibiidaness vriiidr is the 
urtiRt’s Ineath of life an^ martyrdonir Yes, his egotism 
tliia&letod, and he was angry at the weakness. He chastised 
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the frailties of others, butimust be the victim of his own. A 
f eeUng of hdplessness came to him, ef bdng^vemra, ladted, 
‘^drivoi. How unworthy was his soisation ot hostility against 
Ddarey, his sensation that Hermione was wronging him by 
Altering into this alliance, and how powerless he was to rid 
himsdf of dther sensation! There was good cause for his 
mdai^dly — ^his own folly. He;must try to conquer it, and, if 
t^t were impossibly to rein it in before the evening. 

When he reached the hotel he went into his sitting>room and 
wtnrked for an^ur and a half, producing a short paragrai^, 
which did norPease him. Then he took a hansom and drove 
to Peathill Street. 

Hermione was already there, sitting at a small table in a 
comer with heri»ack to him, c^posite to one of the handsomest 
men he had ever seen. As Artois came in, he fixed his eyes <m 
this man with a scrutiny that was passionate, trying to deter* 
mine at a gUbce whether he had ai^ right to the success he had 
achieved, any fitness for the companionship that was to be his, 
companionship of an unusual intellect and a still jnore unusual 
spirit. 

He saw a man obviously mud) younger than Hermione, 
n^ tall, athletic in bpild but also graceful, with the grace that 
is shed through a frame by perfectly developed, not over- 
developed musdes and accur^ely trained liirtbs, a man of the 
Mercury rather than of the Hercules type, with thick, low* 
growing black hair, vivid, enthusiastic black eyes, set rather 
wide iqpaH under curved brows, and very perfectly propcn:* . 
tbned, small, straight features, which were not tmdedded, 
yet which suggested the features of a boy. In the complexion 
tiiere was a tinge of brown that denoted health and an out-doOT 
, life — an out*door life in the south, Artois thought. 

As Artois, standing quite still, onponsdously, in the door* 
way of tiie restaurant, looked at t^ man, he felf for %m<»nmt 
as if he himsdf were a splendid spedman of a cart-horse fao^ 
by a splendid spedmen of a race-horse. The comparison he 
was making was only aae of physical endowmmts, but it 
pAoed him. Thinking with an extraOTdinary rapidity, he 
asked hiawdf why it was that this man struck him at once as 
vwy mud) handsomer than oth^ men with equally good 
' features and figures whinn he had seen, and he found at tmoa 
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the aasMVtf to his questum. It was look of Mercury in him 
that nuu^ him baautifal*a look of radiant readiness for swift 
movement that suggested the happy messenger poised for flight 
to ihe gods, his mission accomplished, the expression of an 
intensely vivid activity that could be exquisitely obedient. 
There was an extraordinary fascination in it Artois realised 
that, fen: he was fascinated even in this bitter moment that he 
tdd himsdf ought not to be bitter. While he gazed at Ddarey 
he was conscious of a feeling that hadsometimes com<^ upon him 
when he had watched Sicilian peasant hoys daiph^ the taran- 
tdla under the stars by the Ionian sea, a feeling that one thing 
in creation ought to be immortal on earth, the passionate, leap* 
.Ing flame of joyous youth, physically careless, physically 
rapturous, unconscious of death and of decay. ^ Delarey seemed 
to him like a tarantella in repose, if such a thing could be. 

Suddenly Hermicme turned round, as if conscious that he 
was there. When she did so he understood in the very depths 
of him why such a man as Delarey attracted, must attract, such 
awomanasHermione. Thit which she had in the soul Ddarey 
se«ned to express in the body — sympathy, enthusiasm, swift- 
ness, courage. He was like a statue of her feelings, bu^a 
statue endowed with life. And the fact that her physique was 
a sort of contradiption of her inner sdf must make more power- 
ful the charm of a Ddarey for ho:. As Hermione looked round 
at him, turning her tall figure rather slowly in the chair, Artois 
made up his mind that she had been captured by the physique 
of this man. He could not be surprised, but he still felt angry. 

Hermione introduced Delarey to him eagerly, not attempt- 
ing to hide her anxiety for the two men to make frimds at once. 
Her desire was so trar^parent and so warm that for a moment 
Artois felt touched, and inclined to trample upon his evil mood 
and leave no prace of it* He was also secretly too human to 
remain Wholly unmoved by Delarej^s reception of him. 
Ddatey had a rare chatm of manner whose source was a happy, 
but not foolishly shy, modesty, which made him eager to please, 
and convinced that in order to do so he must bestir him^lf 
and make an effort. But in this effort there was no labour. It 
was like toe spurt of a willing horse, a fine racing pace of the 
nature that woke pleasi^ and admiration in those who 
watched it. 
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Artois fdt at cmce that Ddarey had no hostili^^owuds 
.him, bat was ready to admire and rejoice in him as Hamioim’s 
greatest friend. He was met mm'e than half-way. Yet when 
he was beside Delarey, almost toudhing him, the stubborn 
sensation of furtive dislike within Artois increased, and .he 
ccmsdously determined not to yield to the charm of this 
younger man who was gdng to interfere in his life. Artois did 
not speak much English, but fortunatdy Delarey talked French 
fairly wdl,'not with great fluency like Hennione, but enough 
to take a modeit shatw4n conversation, which was apparenfly 
all the share that he desired. Artois believed that he was no 
great talker. His eyes were more eager than was his tcmgiKS, 
and seemed to betoken a vivadty of spirit which he could not, 

> perhaps, show forth in words. The conversation at flrst was 
mainly between Hennione and Artois, with an occasional word 
from Delarey — generally interrogative — and was confined to 
generalities. But this could not continue long. Hermione 
was an enthusiastic talka and seldmn discussed banalities. 
From every circle where she found herself the inane Whs 
speedily banished; pale topics — ^the spectres that haunt ^e dull 
and are cherished by them — were whipped away to hmbo, and 
some subject full-blooded, alive with either serious or comical 
possibilities, was very soon upon the carrot. By chance 
Artois happened to speak of . two people in* Paris, common 
friends of his and of Hermione’s, who had been very intimate, 
but who had now quarrelled, and everyone said, irrevocably. 
The questirm arose whose fault was it. Artois, who knew the 
tods of the case, and whose judgment was usually cod and 
well-balanced, said it was the woman’s. 

“ Madame Lagrar.de,” he said, ” has^.^fi fine nature, but in 
this instance it has failed her, it has been warped by jealousy; 
not the jealousy that often accompanies passion, for she and 
Robert .Meunier were only great friends, linked tog«ther by 
wimilar syn^thies, but by a mudi mroe subtle form of that 
mental disease. You know, Hermimie, that both of tlmm are 
brijOiant critics of literature? ” 

Yes, yes.” 

" They carried on a sort of happy, but keen rivalry in this 
,walk of letters, each strivii^ to ^more unerring than 
other In dividing the she^ from the goats. I aim the 
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guilty jKVson who made discord where there had been har> 
mony.” 

" Yoa, Emile! How was that? ” 

" One day I said, in a bitter mood, ‘ It is so easy to be a 
critic, so difficult to be a creator. You two, now — ^would you 
even dare to try to create? ’ They were nettled by my tone, 
and showed it. I said, ' I have a magnificent subject for a 
conte, no work de bngue haleine, a conte. If you like I will 
give it to you, and leave you to create— separatdy, not to- 
gether — udiat you have so often written about, the perfect 
omte.* They accq>ted my challenge. I gave them my sub- 
ject and a month to work it out. At the aid of that time the 
two Contes were to be submitted to a jury of competent literary 
men, friends of ours. It was all a sdrt of joke, but created 
great interest in our circle — ^you know it, Hermione, diat dines 
at R^neau’s on Thursday nights? ” 

“ Yes. Wdl, what happened? ” 

*' Madame Lagrande made a failure of hers, but Robert 
Meonier astonished os alb He produced certainly one of 
the best contes that was ever written in the French 
language.” 

" And Madame Lagrande? ” • ^ 

" It is not too much to say that firam that moment she has* 
almost hated RoWt.” 

” And you dare to say she has a noble nature? ” 

“ Yes, a noble nature from which, under some apparently 
irresistible impulse, she has lapsed.” 

“ Maurice,” said Hermione, leaning her long arms on the 
table and leaning forward to her fiance, ” you're not in litoa- 
ture any more than^ I am, you’re ah outsider — ^biess you! 
What d’you say to that? ” 

Ddarey Imitated and looked modestly at Artois. 

" N<g no,” cried Hermione, " none of that, Maurice! You 
ibay be a better judge in this than Emile is with all his know- 
led^ of the human heart. You’re the man in the street, and 
sttoii^imes I’d give a hundred pounds for his opinion and mot 
twopence for the big man’s who’s in the profession. Would — 
could a noble nature yidd to such an impul^? ” 

“ I should hardly haveSthought so,” said Delarey. 

” Nor I,” said Hermkme, “ I sim^y dmi’t believe it’s pos- 
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sible. For a moment, ye9E>perhaps. But you say, that 
there’s an actual breach tetween thtm.” 

" There is certainly. Have you ever made any study of 
jealousy in its various forms? ” 

“ Never. I don’t kdow what jealousy is. I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

” Yet you must be capable of it.” 

’ ” You think ev&ry one is? ” 

“ Very few who are really alive in the spirit are not And 
you, I am certain, are.” * 

Hermione laughed, an honest, gay laugh, that rang out 
vdiolesomely in the narrow room. 

” I doubt it, Emile. Perhaps I 'W too conceited. For 
instance, if I cared for someone and was cared for — ” 

“ AsA the caring of the otho' ceased, because he had only 
a certain, limited faculty of afiection and transferred his affec- 
tion elsewhere — what then? ” * 

" I’ve so much pride, proper or improper, that I believe my 
affection would die. My love subsists on S 3 mipathy — ^take ^t 
food from it and it would starve and cease to live. I give, bm 
when giving I always ask. If I were to be refused I couldn’t 
give any more. And without the love there could be no 
jealousy. But that isn’t the xxnnt, Emile.” 

He smiled. 

"‘What is?” 

” The point is — can a noole nature lapse like that ffom its 
nobility? ” 

” Yes, it can.” 

” Then it changes, it ceases to be noble. Yon would dot 
say that#, brave man dan show cowardkae and remain a toive 
man.” 

” I would say that a man whose>real native was brave, 
might, under certain circumstances, show fear, without bang 
what is called a coward. Human nature is full of extraordinary 
possibilities, good and evil, of extraordinary contradictions. 
Bijjt this point I wiU concede you, that It is like the boomeraz^, 
whidi flies forward, circles and returns to the point from whidi 
it started. The inherently noble nature will, because it must, 
return eventually to its nobility, l^ben comes the really tragic 
^moment with the passion of remorse.” 
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He ^ke quietly, almost coldlye Hermione looked at.hira 
ynth shining eyes* She had quite forgottm Madame Lagrande 
sold Robert Meunier, had lost the sense of the special in her 
love of the general. 

“ That’s a grand theory,” she said. ” That we must come 
back to the good that is in us in the end, that we must be true 
to that somdiow, almost whether we will or no. 1 shall try to 
think of that when I am sinnmg.” * 

” You — sinning] ” exclaim^ Delarey. 

” Maurice, dear, 3 rou think too weU of me.” 

Delarey dpshed like a boy, and glanced quickly at Artois, 
who did not return his gaze. 

“ But if that’s (hie, Emile,” Hermione continued, 
” Madame Lagrande and Robert Meuirier will be friends again.” 

“ Some day I know she will hold out the olive brdhch, but 
what if he refuses it?" 

*' You literary people are dreadfully difficile.” 

" True. Our jealousies are ferocious, but so are the jeal* 
oiilies of thousands who can neither read nor write.” 

“ J^ousy,” she said, forgetting to eat in her keen intoest 
in the subject. ” I told you 1 didn’t believe myself capable of 
it, but 1 don’t know. The jealousy that is bom of passion I 
might understand and suffer, perhaps, but jealousy of a talent 
greater than my own, or of one that I didn’t possess — that 
seems to me inexplicable. I could never be jealous of a talent.” 

” You mean that you could never hate a person for a talent 
in them? ” 

“ Yes.” 

" Suppose that someone, by means of a talent which yon 
had not, won from ybu a love which ’you had? Talent is a 
weapon, you know.” 

“You thi^ it is a weapon to conquer the affections ! Ah, 
Emile, atfter s&l you don’t know os! ” 

“ You go too fast. I d)d not say a weapon to conquer the 
affection of a woman.” 

“ You’re speaking of men? ” , 

“ 1 know,” Delarey said, suddenly, forgetting to be modest 
for (mce, “ you mean that a man might be won away from one 
wmnan by a talent in ano^er. Isn^ t^t it? ” 

" Ah,” said Hamume, “ a man-si sae,” • 
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She sat for a momeDt oonsidering deeply, with her^aaninotts 
eyes fixed on the food in her plate, fbod whish she did not see. 

What horrible ideas you sometimes have, Emile," she 
said, at last. 

, "You mean what horrible tmths «^t," he answered 
quietly. 

“ Could a man be won so? » Yes. I suppose he imght be if 
tfiere were a combhiatian." 

" Exactly,” said Artois. 

“ I see now. Suppose a man had two strains in him, say: 
the adoration of beauty, of the physical; and thie adoration of 
talent, of the mental. He might fall in love with a merdy 
beautiful woman and transfer his afiedHons if he came across an 
equally beautiful woman who had some great talent.” 

” Or* he might fall in love with a plain, talented woman, and 
be tqlsen from her by one in whom talent was allied with 
beauty.^ But in either case are you sure that the woman 
deserted could never be jealous, bitterly jealous, of the talent 
posessed by the other woman? I think talent often creates 
jealousy in your sex.” 

” But beauty much oftener, oh, much! Every woman, I 
feel sure, could more easily be jealous of physical beauty in 
another woman than of mental gifts. There’s something so 
personal in beauty.” 

” And is genius not equally personal? ” 

” I suppose it is, but I doubt if it seems so.” 

” I th^ you leave out of account the advance of dvilisa* 
tion, which is greatly changing men and women in our day. 
The tragedies of the mind are increasing.” 

*' And the Ivagedies of the heart — are they diminishing in 
consequence? Oh, Emile!” And she laughed. 

" Hennione — ^your food! You are not eating anything! ” 
said Delarey, gently, pointing to her plate. And it^ all 
getting cold.” 

“ Thank yon, Maurice.” 

^ bq;an to eat at once with an air of happy submistioa, 
timch made Adds understand a good deal about ber ieding 
for Delarey. 

‘ ' The heart will always rule tlfp head, I daresay, in tins 
W(4)4 where th* mejoritiir wQl alwa^ be thoughtless” said 
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Artois. « “ But tbe greatest jealousy, the jealousy trhich is 
IQOst difficult tocnsist abd to govern, is t^t in which botii 
heart and Inain are concerned. That is indeed a full-fledged 
monster.” 

Artois generally spoke with a good deal of authority, often 
without meaning to do so. He thought so clearly, knew so 
exactly what he was thinkini^and what be meant, t^t he fdt 
very safe in conversation, and from this sense of safety spramg 
his air of masterfulness. It was an air that was always impres- 
sive, but to-night it specially struck Hermione. Now die laid 
down her knife and fork once more, to Delarey’s half-amused 
despair, and exclaimed, — 

" I shall never forget the way you said that. Even if it 
were nonsense one would have to believe it for the moment, and 
of course it's dreadfully true. Intellect and heart sufiering in 
jcombination must be far more terrible than the one suffering 
/without the other. No, Maurice, I’ve really finished. I don’t 
'want any more. Let’s have our coffee.” 

* “ The Turkish coffee,” said Artois, with a smile. “ Do you 
like Tm^jdsh coffee. Monsieur Delarey? ” 

" Yes, monsieur. Heimione has taught me to.” 

“Ah!” 

“ At first it seemed to me too full of grounds,” he exiflained. 

“ Perhaps a ifaste for it must be an acquired one among 
Europeans. Do we have it here? ” 

“ No, no,” said Hermione, " Caminiti has taken my advice, 
and now there’s a charming smoke-room behind this. Come 
along.” 

She got up and led the way out. The two men followed 
her, Artds coming last. He noticed now mere definitely the 
very great contrast between Hermione and her future husband. 
Ddmey, when in movement, looked more than ever like a 
Mercury I& footstep was light and elastic, and hi? whole 
body se«ned to breathe out a gay activity, a fulness of tbe joy 
of life. Again, Artois thought of Sicilian boys dancing the 
tarantella, and when they were in the small smoke-room, wl^ch 
Carahjdti had fitted up in what he bdieved to be Oriental style, 
and which, though scarcdy accurate, was quite cosy, he was 
moved to inquire, — J 

“ Pardon mc^ monsieur, but are you entirely English? ” 
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" No, numneur. My idbther hasSidlianbloodinberveiiis. 
Bnt I have never been in Sicily or I&Iy.*' • 

“ Ah, Emile,” said Hermime, " how dever of yoa to find / 
that out. I notice it, too, smnetimes, that toudi of theldessed 
South. I shall take him there some day, and see if the southern 
blood doesn’t wake up in his veins when he’s in the rays of the 
real sun we never see in England.''’ 

She’ll take you to Italy, you fortunate, damned dog! ” 
diought Artois. “ What luck for you to go there with such a 
companion! ” 

They sat down and the two men b^;an to smoke. Her* 
mione never smoked because she had tried smoking and knew 
she hated it. They were alone in the room, which was warm, 
but not too warm, and faintly lit by shaded lamps. Artois 
began to feel more genial, he scarcely knew why. Perhaps the 
good dinner had comforted him, or perhaps he was beginning 
to yield to the charm of Delarey’s gay and bojnsh modesty, 
which was untainted and unspoiled by any awkward shyn^. 

Artois did not know or seek to know, but he was aware that 
he was more ready to be happy with the flying moment than 
he had been, or had expected to be that evening. S<nnething 
almost paternal shone in his grey e}^ as he stretched his large 
limbs on Caminiti|s notion of a Turkish divgn, and watdied 
the first smoke-wreaths rise from his cigar, a light which made 
his face most pleasantly expressive to Hermione. 

” He likes Maurice,” she thought, with a glow of pleasure, 
and with the thought came into her heart an even deepa love * 
for Maurice. For it was a triumph indeed if Artois were cap- 
tured speedily by anyone. It seemed to her just then as if she 
had never known what perfect happiness was till now, when 
she sat between her best friend and her lover, and soisitively 
fdt that in the room there were not three separate persons but 
a Trinity. For a moment there was a comfortabM silorce. 
Then an Italian boy brought in the cofiee. Artois spoke to 
him in Italian. His eyes lit up as he answered with the accent 
of ,^aples, lit up still more when Artois spdce to him again in 
his own dialect. When he had served the cofiee he went out, 
growing. 

“ Is your honeymoon to be Italian? ” asked. Artois. 

" Whatever Hermione likes,” ^wered Pdarey. "I— it 
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doesn't «aatter to me. WheieverHt is will be the same to 
me." » * 

' " Bbi^ess makes every land an Italy, eb? ” said Artms. 

I ei^ect that's profoundly true." 

“ Don't you— don’t you know? " ventured Delarey. 

" II My friend, one cannot be proficient in every branch 
at knowledge." « 

He spoke the words without bitterness, with a calm that 
bad in it something more sad than bitterness. It strudc both 
Hermione and Delarey as almost monstrous that anybody with 
whom they were connected should be feeling coldly unhappy at 
this moment. Life presented itself to them in a glorious 
radiance of sunshine, in a passionate light, in a torrent of 
colour. Their knowledge of life’s uncertainties was rocked 
adeep by their dual sensation of personal joy, and they felt as 
if everyone ought to be as happy as they were, almost as if 
everyone could be as happy as they were. 

/' Emile," said Hermione, led by this feeling, " you can’t 
mAn to say that you have never known the happiness that 
makes pf every place — Clapham, Lippe-Detmold, a West 
African' swamp, a Siberian convict settlement — an Italy? You 
have had a wonderful life. You have worked, you have 
wandered, bad ycnir ambition and your freedom — ’’ 

" But my ey^ have been always wide open,” he interrupted, 
** wide open on life watching the manifestations of life." 

" Haven't you ever been able to shut them for a minute to 
everything but your own happiness? Oh, it’s selfish, I know, 
but it does cme good, Emile, any amount of good, to be selfish 
like that now and thmi. It reconciles one so splendidly to 
existence. It’s like a spring cleaning of the soul. And then, 
I think, when one opens one’s eyes again one sees — one must 
see— everything more rightly, not dressed up in frippery, not 
horribly make^ either, but truly, accurately, neither overlook- 
ing graces, nor dwelling on distortions. D’you understand 
what I mean? Perhaps I don’t put it wdl, but — ’’ 

" I do understand," he said. " There’s truth in what ipu 
say." 

" Yes, isn’t there? ’’ said Delar^. 

His eyes were fixed on^ermione with an intense eagerness 
<d admiratioo and Iqve, 
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Suddenly Artim fdt fitunensdiy old* as he sometimes 
when he saw children playing with &antic happiness at mud* 
pes m snowballing. A desire, whidi his true selicimdmnttiBd*. 
came to him to use his intellectual povros cmdly, llnd -he 
3 nelded to it, forgetting the benign spirit which had paid hSm a 
moment’s visit and vanished almost ere it had arrived. 

“Thoe’s tnfth in \riiat you say. But there’s another 
truth, too, which you bring to my mind at this moment.” 

“ What’s that, Emile? ” 

“The payment that is exacted from great happiness. 
These intense joys of which you speak — ^what are-they followed 
by? Haven’t you observed that any violence in one direction 
is usually, almost indeed inevitably, followed by a violence in 
the opposite direction? Humanity is treading a beaten trade, 
the crowd of humanity, and keeps, as a crowd, to this highway. 
But individuals leave the crowd, searchers, those who need the 
great changes, the great fortunes that are dangerous. On one 
side of the track is a garden of Paradise; on the other a de^y 
swamp. The man or woman who, leaving the highway, enters 
the garden of Paradise is almost certain in the fulness of time 
to be struggling in the deadly swamp.” 

“ Do you really mean that mismy is bom of happiness? ” 

” Of what other parent can it be the child> In my opinion 
those who are said to be ‘ bom in misery ’ never know what teal 
misery is. It is only those who have drunk deep of the cup of 
joy who can drink deep of the ciq> of sorrow.” 

Hetmione was about to speak, but Delarey suddenly burst ' 
in wirii the vdiement exclamation, — 

“Where’s the courage in keeping to the beaten trade? 
Where’s the courage in avoiding the garden for fear of the 
swamp? ” 

“ That’s exactly what I was going*to say,” said Hamkme, 
her whole face lighting up. “ I never mcpected tb hear a 
counsd of cowardice from you, Emile.” 

“ Or is it a counsd of pradence ? ” 

' J3.e looked at them both steadily, feeling still as if he were 
face to face with children. For a man he was unusually mtui* 
tive, and to-night suddenly, and after he had begun to ^eld tb 
his desire to be cruel, to say someming that would ckmd thtt ' 
dual happiness in which he had no Aaie»4>e fdt a itrai^, .an 
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almost prophetic conviction that o«t of the joy he now ccm- 
trmidated would lae bom the gaunt ofispring, misery, of which 
b(>j^d just spoken. With the coming of this conviction, which 
9iot even try to explam to himself or to combat, came an 
abrupt diange in his fedings. Bitterness gave place to an 
Inxiety that was far more human, to a desire to afford some 
{Ht>tection to these two people with whom he was sitting. But 
how? And against what? He did not know. His intuition 
st(q>ped short when he strove to urge it tm. 

“ Prudence,” said Hermione. “ You think it pradent to 
avoid the joy ^fe throws at your feet? ” 

Abmptly provoked by his own limitations, angry, too, with 
his erratic mental departure from the realm of reason into the 
realm of fantasy — ^for so he called the debatable land over 
which intuition held sway — ^Artois hounded out his mood and 
turned upon himsdf. 

” Dcm’t listen to me,” he said. ” I am the professional 
analyst of life. As I sit over a sentence, examining, sdecting, 
rqAting, replacing its words, so do I sit over the emotions of 
mysdf ayd others till I cease really to live, and could almost 
find it in my head to try to prevent them from living, too. 
Live, live — enter into the garden of Paradise and nevo: mind 
what comes after.” 

“I could not*do an}dhing else,” said Hermione. “It is 
unnatural to me to look forward. The ‘ now ' nearly always 
has complete possession of me.” 

• “ And I,” said Artois, lightly, " am alwa}^ trying to peer 

round the comer to see what is coming. And you. Monsieur 
Ddarey? ” 

“ II ” said Delarey. 

He had not expected to be addressed just then, and for a 
moment looked confused. 

“ 1 don’t know if I can say,” he answered at last. “ But I 
think if the present was happy I should try to live in that, and 
if it was sad I ^ould have a shot at looking forward to some- 
thing better.” q 

“That’s one of the best philosophies I ever heard,” said 
Hermione, “ and after my own heart. Long live the philosophy 
of Maurice Delarey I ” ^ 

Ddarey biased with pleasure like a boy. Just then three 
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moi came in smoldng eigais. Hermiooe looked* at her 
¥»tdi. • *- • « 

" Past eleven,'’ she said. “ I think I'd better go. Emfle, 
will you drive with me home? " 

“ 11 ” he said, with an unusual diffidence. " May I? ” \ 

He glanced at Delarey. 

*' I want to have a talk with you. Maurice quite under- 
stands. He knows you go back to Paris to-morrow.” 

They all got up, and Delarey at once held out his hand to 
Artois. 

“lam glad to have been allowed to meet Hetmione’s best 
friend,” he said simply. “ I know how much you are to her, 
and I hope you’ll let me boa friend, too, perhaps, some day.” 

He wrung Artois’s hand warmly. 

' “ Thank you, monsieur,” replied Artois. 

He strove hard to speak as cordially as Delarey. 

Two or three minutes later Hermione and he were in a 
hansom driving down Regent Street. The fog had lifted, ^d 
it was possible to see to right and left of the greasy thorough- 
fare. • , 

“ Need we go straight back? ” said Hermione. “ Why not 
tell him to drive down to the Embankment? It’s quiet there 
at night, and open and fine — one of the few fine things in dreary 
old London. And I want to have a last talk with yon, Emile.” 

Artois pushed up the little door in the roof with his stick. 

"The Embankmoit — ^Thames,” he said to the cabman, 
with a strcmg foreign accent. 

" Right, sir,” replied the man, in the purest cockney. 

As soon as the trap was shut down above her head, Ho’- 
midne exclaimed, — 

“ Emile, Tm so happy, so — so happy! I think you must 
understand why now. You don’t ^wonder s|py more, do 
you? ” • 

"No, I don’t wonder. But did I ever exi>ress any 
wonder? ” 

, " I think you felt some. But I knew when you saw him it 
would go. He’s got one beautiful quality that’s very rare ^ 
these days, I think — reverence. I love that m him. He 
really reverences eveiything that is^e, everycme who has fine 
and. Qol^ aerations and powers. He reverences yoq.^’ 
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' *' If Khat is the case he shows vewy little insight.*’ 

. "Don’t aboseayourseK to me to-night. Tho'e’s nothing 
the matter now, is there? ’’ 

Her intonation demanded a negative, but Arttus did not 
hasten to give it. Instead he turned the conversation once 
more to Delarey. 

" Tell me something more.aboat him,’’ he said. " What 
s(st of family does he come from? ’’ 

“ Oh, a very ordinary family, well off, but not what is called 
specially well-bom. His father has a large shipping business. 
He’s a cultivated man, and went to Eton and Oxford, as 
Maurice did. Maurice’s moth^ is very handsome, not at all 
intellectual, but fascinating. The Southern blood cranes from 
her side? ’’ 

“ Oh— how? ’’ 

" Her mother was a Sicilian.’’ 

" Of the aristocracy, or of the people? ’’ 

" She was a lovely contadina. But what does it matter? 
I afli not manuring Maurice’s grandmother.’’ 

" Hoy do you know that? ’’ 

" You mean that our ancestors live in us. Well, I can’t 
bother. If Maurice were a crossii^-sweeper, and his grand- 
mother had been an evilly-disposed chamoman, who could 
never get anyone lo trust her to char, I’d marry him to-morrow 
if he’d have me.’’ 

" I’m quite sure you would.’’ 

• " Besides, probably the grandmother was a delicious old 

dear. But didn’t you like Maurice, Emile? I felt so siue you 
did.’’ 

" I — ^yes, I liked him. I see his fascination. It is almost 
absurdly obvious, and yet it is quite natural. He is handsome 
and he is charming.’’ « 

“ And he’s'good, too.’’ 

“ Why not? He does not lode evil. I thought of him as 
a Mercury.’’ ^ 

" The messenger of the gods — yes, he is like that.’’ ^ 

She laid her hand on his arm, as if her happiness and longmg 
for syn^thy in it impdled her to draw very near to a human 
Wing. * 

"A bearer of good tidii^s — ^that is what he has been to me. 
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I want 3rau to like and onieistand him so much, Emile; you 
> more, far more, than anyone else.” < c 

The cab was now in a steep and narrow street leading down 
from the Strand to the Thames Embankment — a street that 
was obscure and that looked sad and evil by night. Art(^ 
fenced out at it, and Hermione, seeing that he did so, followed 
his eyes. They saw a man and a woman quarreUing under a 
gas>lamp. The woman was cursing and crying. The man 
put out his hand and pushed her roughly. She fell op against 
some railings, caught hold of them, turned her head, and 
^uieked at the man, openii^ her mouth wide. « 

“Poor things 1 ” Hermione said. “Poor things! If we 
could only all be good to each other! It seems as if it ought to 
he so simple.” 

“ It’s too difficult for us, neverthdess.” 

^ Not for some of us, bbank God. Many people have been 
good to me — you for one, you most of all my friends. Ah, how 
blessed it is to be out here! ” 

She leaned over the wooden apron of 4he oab, stretd&g 
out her hands instinctivdy as if to grasp the space,, the airy 
darkness of the spreading night. 

" Space seems to liberate the soul,” she said. “ It’s wrong 
to live in cities, but we shall have to a good deal, I suppose. 
Maurice needn’t work, but I’m glad to say he does.” 

“ What does he do? ” 

“ I don’t know exactly, but he’s in his^ father’s shipping 
business. I’m an awful idiot at tmderstandingan 3 dhing of that* 
sort, but I understand Maurice, and that’s the important 
matter.” 

They wore now on the Thames Embankment, driving slowly 
along ffie broad and ahnost-deserted road. Far oft lights, 
green, ted and yellow, shone faintly upm the dating and un- 
easy waters of the river on the one side; on the otheB>gleamed 
the lights from the houses and hotels, in whidi people were, 
suj^ing after the theatres. Artois, who, like most fine artists, 
W!^ extremely susceptible to the influence of pUce and of the 
hour, with its gift of light or darkness, be^ to lose in this 
1 ^ 0 ^ atmosphere of mystery and v^ely visible movement the 
hitherto dominating sense of himsei|f , to regain the more vsdu* 

, able mid more mystical smse of life 'and its strange and pa;Qietio 
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l^atibn wHb nature and the spirit bdiind nature, which oftoi 
floated upon him like a tide when he was creatiiig, but which 
he was accustomed to hold sternly in leash. Now he was not 
in the mood to rein it in. Maurice Delarey and his business, 
Hermione, her understanding of him and happiness in him, 
Artois himsdf in his sharply realised solitude of the third per- 
son, mdted into the crowd of beings who made up life, whose 
bai^iground was the vast and infinitdy various panorama of 
nature, and Hermione’s last words, “ the important matter,” 
seemed for the moment false to him. What was, what could 
be, important ip the immensity and the bafSing complexity of 
existence? 

“ Look at those lights,” he said, pointing to those that 
gleamed across the water through the London haze that some- 
times makes for a melancholy beauty, ” and that movement of 
the river in the night, tremulous and cryptic like our thoughts. 
Is an 3 dhing important? ” 

” Almost everything, I think, certainly everything in os. 
If I didn’t fed so, I cd^d scarcdy go on living. And yon must 
really fed,so, too. Vou do. 1 have your letters to prove it. 
Why, how often have I written begging you not to lash yoursdf 
into fury over the follies of men! ” 

" Yes, my temperament betrays the dtadd of my brain. 
That happais in many.” 

” You trust too much to your brain, and too little to your 
heart.” 

• ” And you do tlie contrary, my friend. You are too easily 
carried away by your impulses.” 

She was silent for a moment. The cabman was driving 
slowly. She watched a distant barge drifting, like a great 
shadow, at the mercy of the tide. Then she turned a little, 
looked at Artois’s shadowy profile, and said, — 

” Don’i ever be afraid to speak to me quite frankly — don’t 
be afraid now. What is it? ” 

He did niot answer. 

” Imagine you are in Paris sitting down to write to me iy 
3!oor little red-and-yellow room, the morocco slipper of a 
room.” 

. ” And if it were the Sic^ian grandmother? 

He spoke half-lightly, a& if he were indmed to laugh 
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with her at faimsdf if began to But«she said, 

gravdy, — 

"Goon.” 

" I have a feding to-night that out of this hapj^ess of 
yours miso'y will be bom.” 

"Yes? What sort of mis«y? ’* 

" I don’t know.” 

" Misery to mysdf or to the sharer of my happiness? ” 

"To you.” 

" That was why 3mn spoke of the garden of Paradise and 
the deadly swamp? ” 

" I tbinlc it must have been.” 

" Wdl? " 

" I love the South. You know that. But I distrust what 
I love, and 1 see the South in him.” 

' " The grace, the charm, the mticement of the South.” 

" All that, certainly. You said he had reverence. Prob- 
ably he has, but has he faithfulness? ” 

“ Oh, Emile! ” 

“ You told me to be frank.” 

" And I wish you to be. Go on, say everything.” 

" I've only seen Delarey once, and I’ll omfess that I came 
prepared to see faults as clearly as, perhaps mwe clearly than, 
virtues. I don’t pretend to read character at a glance. (My 
fools can do that — am relying on their frequent assertion that 
they can. Hestrikesmeasamanof great charm, with an un- 
usiM faculty of admiration for the gifts of others and a modest 
estimate of himsdf. I believe he’s sincere.” 

" He is, through and through.” 

" I Blink soT-now. But does he know hit own Idood? 
Our blood governs us when the time comes. He is modest 
about his intdlect. I think it quick, but I f^oubt its being 
strong enough to prove a good restraining influence.” 

" Against what? ” 

" The possible call of the blood that he doesn’t understand.’* 
0 “ You speak almost as if he were a child,” Honnione said. 
“ He's much younger Burn I am, but he's twenty-four.” 

" He fr very youi^-looking, a^ you are at least twenty 
ye^ ahead of him in all essential^. Don’t you fed it? ” 

" I wqspose— yes, I do.” * 
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" Mevctuy — ^he dumld be merouial 

" He is. Tbai’s partly why I love him, perhaps. He is 
M of swiftness." 

. " So is the butterfly when it comes out into the sun." 

" Emile, forgive me, but sometimes you seem to me deliber- 
atdy to lie down and roll in pessimism rather as a horse — " 

“ Why not say an ass? " 

She laughed. 

" An ass, then, my dear, lies down sometimes and rolls in 
dust. I thmk you are doing it to-night. I think you were 
preparing to 4o it this aftomoon. Perhaps it is the effect of 
London upon you? " 

“ London — ^by-the-way, where are you going for your 
honeymoon? I am sure you know, though Monsieur Ddarey 
may not." 

“ Why are you sure? " 

" Your face to-night when I asked if it was to be Italian." 

She laid her hand again upon his arm and spoke eagerly, 
fo^tting in aenoment his pessimism and the little cloud it had 
brought ^oss her happiness. 

“ You're right; I've decided." 

" Italy — and hotels? " 

" No, a thousand times no! " 

" Where then?” 

“ Sicily, an^ my peasant's cottage." 

" The cottage on Monte Amato where you spent a summo: 
four or five years ago contemplating Etna? " 

" Yes. I’ve not said a word to Maurice, but I’ve taken it 
again. All the little futnitmre I had — ^beds, straw chairs, fold- 
ing taUes — ^is' stored in a big room in the village at the foot of 
the mountain. Gaspare, the Sicilian boy who was my servant, 
will superintend the caoying up of it on women’s heads — 
his. dear old grandmother takes the heaviest things, arm-chairs 
and so on-^and it will all be got ready in no time. I’m having 
I ffie house whitewaShed again, and the shutters painted, and 
' 1^ 9tono vases on the terrace will be filled with scarlet gv- 
amuins, and — di, Emile, I shall hear the piping of the shep- 
h^ds in the ravine at twilight again with him, and see the boys 
dance' the tarantula under.the moon again with him, and — 
Bd—" \ 
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Sh^ stopped mth a bieak m voice. . * 

“ Pat away your pessimism, defir l^nile,” she caatm^ped, 
after a moment. “ Tell me yon think we shall be happy in our 
garden of Paradise — tell me that! ” 

But he only said, even more gravely, — 

“ So you're taking him to the real south? " 

“ Yes, to the blue and the genuine gold, and the quivering 
heat, and the balmy nights when Etna sends up its plume of 
ivory smoke to the moon. He's got the south in his blood. 
Well, he shall see the south first with me, and he shall love it as 
I love it.” I.' 

He said nothing. No spark of ha enthusiasm called forth 
a spark firom him. And now she saw that, and said 
again,— 

" London is making you horrible to-night. You ate doing 
London and yoursdf an injustice, and Maurice, too.” 

“ It’s very possible,” he replied. “ But — I can say it to 
you — I have a certain gift of — shall I call it divination^ — 
where men and women are concerned. It is ndt merely ^t 
I am observant of what is, but that I can often instinctively 
feel that which must be inevitably produced by what is. Very 
few peojde can read the future in the present. I oftoi can, 
almost as clearly as I can read the jn’esent. ' Even pessimism, 
accentuated by the influence of the Infernal City, may contain 
eotte grains of truth.” 

" What do you see for us, Emile? Don’t you think we 
shall be happy together, then? Don’t you think that we are" 
suited to be happy together ? ” 

When she asked Artois this direct question he was suddeidy 
aware of a vagueness brooding in his mind, and Icnew that he 
had no definite answer to make. 

“ I see nothing,” he said abruptlyf " I know nothing. It 
may be London. It may be my own egoism.” 

And then he suddenly explained himsd^to Hermicme with 
the extraordinary frankness of which he was <mly capable when 
hcwwas with her, or was writing to her. 

” I am the dcg-in-the-manger,” he conduded. “ Don’t 
let ay growling distress you. Yovr hai^ess has made me 

I'll never bdieve it,” she ex<^imed. “ You are too goqd 
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a' Mauf too a man for*that. Why can’t you be 
too? Whjr can’t Jrou find someone? 

" Married life wouldn’t suit me. 1 dislike loneliness yet I 
couldn’t do without it. In it I find my liberty as an artist.” 

“ Sometimes I think it must be a curse to be an artist, and 
yet I have often lonjged to be one.” 

" Why have you never tridd to be one? " 

“ I hardly know. Perhaps in my inmost being I feel I 
never could be. I am too impulsive, too unrestrained, too 
shapeless in mind. If I ^I'ote a book it might be interesting, 
human, heart*felt, true to life, I hope, not stupid, I believe; 
but it would be chaos. You — ^how it would shock your critical 
mind ! I could never select and prune and blend and graft. I 
should have to throw my mind and heart down on the paper 
and just leave them there.” 

” If you did that you might produce a human document 
that would live almost as long as literature, that even just 
cri^cism would be powerless to destroy.” 

“ I shall ndVer write that book, but I daresay I shall live it.” 

" Yes^” he said. ” You will live it, perhaps with Monsieur 
Ddarey.” 

And he smiled. * 

“ When is the.Wedding to be? ” 

" In January, I think.” « 

” Ah. When yon are in your garden of Paradise I shall not 
be very far off, just across your blue sea on the African shore.” 

” Why, where are you going, Emile? ” 

” I shall spend the spring at the sacred city of Kairouan, 
among the pilgruns and the mosques, making some studies, 
taking some notes.” 

“ For a book? Come over to Sicily and see us.” 

" I don’t think you tidll want me there.” 

The th.p in the roof was opened, and a beery eye, with a 
hiscious sn^e in it^ peered down upon than. 

“ ’Ad enough of the river, sir? ” 

” Onnment? ” said Artois. 

"We’d better go home, I suppose,” Hermione said. 

She gave her address to the cabman, and they drove in 
llfilenoe to Eaton Place. 
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T UCREZIAGABBI came out on to the terrace of theCasadd 
^ Prete on M<mte Amato, shaded her eyes with her brown 
hands, and gazed down across the ravme over the olive-trees and 


the vines to themoontain-sideopposite, alongwhich, amongrocks 
and Barbary figs, wound a tiny tra^ trodden by the few cottr 
tadini whose stone cottages, some at them scarcely more than 
huts, were scattered here and there upon the surrounding 


heights that looked towards Etna and the sea. Lucrezia was 
dressed in hor best. She wme a dark stuff gown covered in the 
front by a long blue and white apron. Although really happiest 
in her mind when her feet were bare, she had donned a pair oi 
white stockings and low slippers, and over her thick, dark hair 
was tied a handkerchief gay with a pattern of brilliant 3rellow 
flowers on a white ground. This was a present from Gas^e 
bought at the town of Cattaro at the foot of the mountains, and 
wmn now for the first time in honour of a great occasion. 

To-day Lucrezia yiras in the service of distinguished forestieri 
and she was gazing now aaoss the ravine straining h^- eyes to 
see a procession winding up from the sea; dlmkeys laden with 
lug^e, and her new padrone and padrona pioneered by the 
radiant Gaspare towards their mountain home. It was a good 
day for their anivaL Nobody could deny that. £ven> 
Lucrezia, who was accustomed to fine weather, having lived 
all her life in Sicily, was struck to a certain blinkfeg admirati(m 
as she stqtped out on to the terrace, and murmured to hwseU 
and a cat which was basking on the stone-seat that faced the 
cottage between broken columns, rou])d whidi roses twined, — 
Che tempo fa oggi I Santa Madonna, che t>d tempo! ’* , 

On this morning of F ebruary the dearness of the atmosi^ere 
wets in truth almost African. Under the doudless sky every 
d<^|ail of the great view from the terrace stood out with a 
magfeal distinctness. The lines of the mountains were sharply 
de&i|^ against the profound blue. The fimms of the grc^ . 
rodgk scattered upon tbdr dopes, & tte peasants’ houses, ^ 
the ohve and oak trees whkdr/graw tbiddy on the kft 
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flank of Monte Amato below tbe priest's house,, showed 
^Mxnsdves in tbe sunshiae with the ibold frankness whidi is 
pert of the glory of all things in the south. The figures of 
stationary or moving goatherds and labourers, watdii^ their 
flocks w toiling among the vineyards and the orchards, were 
relieved against the face of Nature in the shimmer of the glad 
gold in this Eden with a mitig lin g of delicacy and significance 
whidi had in it something ethereal and mysterious, a bint of 
fairyland. Far ofi,tisingcalnilyinan'immenseslope,a slope that 
was classical in its dignity, profound in its sobriety, remote, yet 
neither cold i)pr sad, Etna soared towards the heaven, sending 
from its summit, on which the snows still lingered, a steady 
plume of ivory smoke. In the nearer foreground, upon a 
jagged crest of beetling rock, the ruins of a Saracenic castle 
dominated a huddled village, whose houses seemed to cling 
frantically to the diff, as if each one were in fear of being 
separated from its brethren and tossed into the sea. And far 
bdow that sea spread forth its wavdess, silent wonder to a 
hofkon^line so distmit that the eyes which looked upon it could 
scarcely ^distinguish sea from sky — a line which surdy united 
not divided two shades of flawless blue, linldilg them in a 
brotho'hood which should be everlasting. Few sounds, and 
these but slight ones, stirred in the breast of the ardent silence; 
some little notes*of birds, fragmentary and wandering, way* 
ward as pilgrims who had forgotten to what shrine they bent 
their steps, some little notes of bells swinging beneath the 
•tufted chins of goats, the wail of a woman's song, old in its 
quiet mdandioly, Oriental in its strange irregularity of rh3^thm, 
and the cardess twitter of a tarantella, pla3%d upon a reed-flute 
by a sedttded shepherd-boy beneath the bending silver-green 
of tressy olives beside a tiny stream. 

Lucrezia was accustomed to it all. She had been bom 
beside that sea. Etna had looked down upon her as she sucked 
and cried, toddled and played, grew to a lusty girlhood, and on 
into young womanhood with its gaiety and utu’eason, its work 
and hopes and dreams. That Oriental song — she h^ sung it 
oftm on the mountain-sides, as she set her bare, brown fert on 
the warm stones, and lifted her head vrith a native pride be- 
neath its burdening panniw, or its jar of water from the wdL 
Am ^ had many a timadaneed to the tarantdla that the 
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shephe^-tmy was fluting, clapping her strong hinds and 
swinging her tnpad hips, while the §teat rings in her ears shook , 
to and tco, and her whole healthy body quivered to the sfmt 
of the tune. She knew it all. It was and bad always been part 
of her life. 

Hermione’s garden of Paradise generally seemed homely 
enough to Luciezia. Yet to^ay, po'haps because she was 
dressed in her best on a day that was not a festa, and wore a 
silver chain with a coral charm on it, and had shoes on her feet, 
there seemed to her a newness, almost a strangeness in the 
wideness and the silence, in the sunshine and t^^e music, some* 
thing that made her breathe out a sigh, and stare with almost 
wondering eyes on Etna and the sea. She soon lost her vague 
sensatitm that her life lay, perhaps, in a home of magic, how- 
ever, when she looked again at the mole track whidi wound 
upward from the distant town, in which the train from Messina 
must by this time have deposited her forestieri, and began to 
think more naturally of the days that lay before her, of her 
novel and important duties, and of the unusuahsums of mflney 
that her activities were to earn her. ^ 

Gaspare, who, as major-domo, bad chosen her imperiously 
for his assistant and underling in the house of the priest, had 
informed her that she was to receive twenty-five lire a m<mth 
for her services, besides food and lodging, and plenty of the. 
good, red wine of Amato. To Lucrezia sudi wages seemed 
prodigal. She had never yet earned more than the half of 
them. But it was not only this prospect of riches which now 
moved and excited her. 

She was to live in a splendidly fumish»l house with 
wealthy and distinguished people; she was to sleep in a room 
all to herself, in a bed that no one’had a right to except 
hoself. This was an expoience th»t in 1^ ^most sanguine 
moments she had never anticqiafed. A}1 her life«had been 
passed en famille in the village of Marediiaro, which lay on 
a taMjS-land at the foot of Monte Amato, half-way down to 

sea. The Gabbis were numerous, and ^ey all lived in one 
room, to which cats, hens, and turkeys resorted with much 
and in considoable nun^|}ers. Lucrezia had never 
perhaps had never desire4 a moment of privacy, but 
.now ^ began to awake to the facf that jxivacy and daintiness 
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andpiAty furoiture were very interesting, and'^ventxnidbing, 
as wdl as very 4>henonienal additums to ^oung woman’s 
existence. What could the people who had the power to pro* 
vide them be like? She scanned the mule*track with growing 
eagerness, but the processicm did not appear. She saw only an 
old contadino in a long woollen cap ri^g slowly into the re* 
cesses of the bills on adonkey,and a small boy leadinghis goats to 
pasture. The train must have been late. She turned roundfrom 
the view and examined ho: new hcone once mwe. Already she 
knew it by heart, yet the wrmder of it still encompassed her spirit. 

Hermioneis cottage, the eyrie to which she was bringing 
Maurice Delarey, was only a cottage, although to Luoezia it 
seemed almost a palace. 4 t was whitewashed, with a sloping 
roof of tiles, and windows with green Venetian shutters. Al- 
though it now belonged to a contadino, it had originally bear 
built by a priest, who had possessed vine3^ds on the mountain- 
side, and who wished to have a home to which he could escape 
from the town where he lived when the burning heats of the 
simimer set in. Above his vineyards, some hundreds of yards 
from th$ summit of the mountain, and close to a grove of oaks 
and olive-trees, which grew among a turmoil of mighty 
boulders, he had terraced out the slopes and set his country 
home. At the edge of the rough path which led to the cottage 
from the ravine raow was a ruined Norman arch. This served 
as a portal of entrance. Betweoi it and the cottage was a well 
surrounded by crumbling vralls, with stone seats built into them. 
* Passing that, one came at once to the terrace of earth, fronted 
by a low wall with narrow seats covered with white tiles, and 
divided by broken colunms that edged the ravine and com- 
manded the great view on which Lucrezia had been gazing. 
On the wall of this terrace were stone vases, in which scarlet 
geraniums wpre growing. Red roses twined around the 
odumnsf and, beneath, the steep side of the ravine was dothed 
with a tiuig^e of vegetation, olive and peach, pear and apple 
trees. Behind the cottage rose the bare mountain-side, covered 
wkh loose stones and rocks, among which in every availq^le 
interstice the diligent peasants had sown com and barley. 
Here and there upon thp mountains distant cottages wore 
^dsildi^ but on Monte Amato Hermione’s was the last, toe most 
kitrqdd. Nrme other vended to ding to the warm earto so 
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abvra tbe sea and ima jdace so solitary. That^vas *iby 
Hdmitme loved, it, because it was pear th« sky and very iar 
away. 

Now, after an earnest, ruminating glance at the cottage, 
Lucrezia walked across the terrace and reverently entered it by 
a door which opened onto a flight of three st^ leading down 
to the terrace. Already she knew the interior heart, but 
she had not lost her awe of it, her sense almost of being in a 
church when she stood among the furniture, the hangings, and 
tlM pictures which she had h^ped to arrange under Gaspare's 
orders. The room she now stocxl in was the 4 >arlour of the 
cottage, serving as dining-room, drawing-room, boudcw, and 
den. Although it must be put ter so many purposes, it was 
only a small, square chamber, and very simply furnished. 
The walls, like all the walls of the cottage inside and out, were 
whitewashed. On the floor was a carpet that had been woven 
in Kairouan, the sacred African town where Artois was now 
staying and making notes for his new book. It was thick and 
;;^Rw|(h, and many-coloured almost as Joseph’s coat; brillumt 
hut not garish, for the African has a strange art qf making 
ooloms frifflds instead of enonies, of blending them into har- 
taonies tiiat are gay yet touched with peace. On the walls 
Ina^ a few reproductions of fine pictures: an bid woman of 
Rend>randt, in whose wrinkled face and ghttering dadc eyes 
tiie past pleasures and past sorrows of life seemed tenderiy, 
{MBsivdy united, mellowed by the years into a soft bloom, a 
(foiet beauty; an allegory of Watts, fierce with inspiration liker 
to..jponnting up to an opening heaven; a limdscape of 
JE^iailddc Walker’s, the romance of harvest in an autunm 
la^; Burne-Jones’s “ The Mill,” and a copy in oils of a knight 
. bf Gustave Moreau’s, riding in armour over the summit of a hill 
: into an unsem country of errantry, •some fairy-land forbm. 

. There was, too, an old Venetian mirror in a curiously; tmsted 
gedden frame. 

At the two small windows on either side of the door, which 
half i^ass, half white paipted wood, were thin curtains of. 
palegFey-blaeandwhite, bought m the bazaars of Tunis. For 
*fun^hw there were a folding-table pf boown, pob^dted w«)d, a 
' Ia3g4#van with many cosMons, deck-chairs of the tale- 
’ sec^species, that can be made 1^ or ^uart at wfll, a writing- 
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table, a Vottage piano, and four roixid widcer chairs 'with aims. 

coma of Ihe room stood a tall dock with a burnished 
copper face, and in another a cupboard containing §^ass and 
diina. A door at the back, which led into the kitchen, was 
covered with an Oriental porti^ On the writing-table, and 
on some durarf bookcases already filled with books left behind 
by Hermione on her last visit to Sicily, stood rough jars of blue, 
ydlow, and white pottery, filled with roses and geraniums 
arranged by Gaspare. To the left of the room, as Lucrezia 
fiu:ed it, was a door leading into the bedroom of the master and 
mistress. 

After a long moment of admiring contemplation, Lucrezia 
went into this bedroom, in'whidi she was specially interested, 
as it was to be her spedal care. All was white here, walls, ceil- 
ing, wooden beds, tables, the toilet service, the bookcases. For 
there were books here, too, books which Lucrezia examined 
with an awful wonder, not knowing how to read. In the 
window-seat were white cushions. On the chest of drawers 
were more red roses and geraniums. It was a virginal rbom, 
into which the bright, golden simbeams stole under the striped 
awning outside the low window with surdy a hesitating' 
modesty, as if afraid to find thonselves intmders. The 
vdiiteness, the intense quietness of the room, through whose 
window could be seen a space of far-off sea, a space of mountain- 
iUmk, and, when one came near to it, and- the awning was 
drawn up, the snowy cone of Etna, stmck now to the soul of 
'Lucrezia a sense of half-puzzled peace. Her large eyes opened 
wider, and she laid hei hands on her hips and fdQ into a sort of 
dream as she stood there, hearing only the faint and regular 
ticking of the dock in the sitting-room. She was weU accus- 
tomed to the silmce of the mountain world and never heeded 
it, but peace ;vithin four walls was almost unknown to her. 
Hoe no hens fluttered, no turkeys went to and fro dongating 
their necks, no children played and squalled, no women argued 
and gossips, quarrelled and worked, no men tramped in and 
out, grumbled and spat. A perfectly dean and perfeoHy 
peaceful room — was marvellous, it was — she sighed again. 
What must it be like to be gentlefolk, to have the money to 
buy calm and deanliness? « j 

Suddenly she moved, t(^k her ^ands from her hips, settled 
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her ydlow handkerchief, smiled. The silence £ad beeh 
brol^ by a sound all true Sicilians love,*.the buzz and the 
drowsy wiul of the ceramella, the bagpipes which the shepherds 
pby as they come down from the hi]ls:to the villages when' the 
festival of the Natale is approaching. It was as yet very 
feint and distant, coming from the mountain-side behind the 
cottage, but Lucrezia knew the*tune. It was part of her exist- 
ence, part of Etna, the ^ve groves, the vme3^ds, and the sea, 
part of that old, old Sicily which dwells in the blood and shines 
in the eyes, and is alive in the songs and the dances of these, 
children of the sun, and of l^ends and of mingled races from 
many lands. It was the " Pastorale," and she knew who was 
playing it — Sebastiano, the shepherd, who had lived with the 
brigands in the forests that look down upon the Isles of Lipaii, 
who now kept his father’s goats among the rocks, and Imew 
every stone and every cave on Etna, and who had a chest and 
arms of iron, and legs that no climbing could fatigue, and whose 
great, brown fingers, that could break a man's wrist, drew spch 
delicate tones from the reed pipe that, wh«i he flayed it, even 
the old man’s thoughts were turned to dancing and the old 
woman’s to love. But now he was being important, he was 
pla3nng the ceramella, into which no shepWd could pour such 
a volume of breath as he, from which none ^iild bring sudi a 
volume of warm and lusty music. It wSs ^bastiano coming 
down from the top of Monte Amato to welcome the 
forestieii. 

The music grew louder, and presently a dog barked outside’ 
on the terrace. Lucrezia ran to the window. A great white- 
and-yellow, blunt-faced, pale-eyed dog, his neck surrounded by 
a spiked collar, stood there sniffing and looking savage, his 
feathery tail cocked up pugnaciously over his back. 

" Sebastiano! ’’ called Lucrezia, leaning outiof the window 
under the awning — " Sebastiano! " * 

' Thai she drew back laughii^, and squatted down on the 
floor, amcealed by the window-seat. The sound of the pipes 
, inereased till their rough drone seemed to be in the room, bid- 
ding a rustic defiance to its whiteness and its silence. Still 
squeiting bn the floor, Lucrezia called out once more, — 

^Sebastiano! " » 

Abnqifly the tune ceased an# the silence returned, m- 
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pIULsised%)y the vanished music. Lficrezia scaicdy breathed. 
Her face was fluked, for sije was struggling against an inqmlse 
to laugh, which almost overmastered her. After a minute she 
heard the dog’s short bark again, then a man’s foot shifting on 
the terrace, then suddenly a noise of breathing above her head 
close to her hair. With a little scream she shrank back and 
looked up. A man’s face was gazing down at her. It was a 
very brown and very masculine face, toughened by wind and 
toughened by sun, with keen, steady, almost insolent eyes, 
black and shining, stiff, black hair, that looked as if it had been 
crimped, a moi]^tadie sprouting above a wide, slightly animal 
mouth full of splendid teeth, and a square, brutal, but very 
manly rhin. On the head was a Sicilian cap, long and hanging 
down at the left side. There were earrinp in the man’s large, 
wdl-shaped ears, and over the window-ledge protruded the 
swollen bladder, like a dead, bloated monster, bom which he 
had been drawing his antique tune. 

He stared down at Lucrezia with a half-contemptuous 
huiffour, and she up at him with a wide-eyed, unconcealed 
adoration^ Then he looked curiously round the room, with a 
sharp intelligence that took in every detail in a moment. 

“ Per Dio! ” he ejaculated. " Per Dip! ” 

He looked at Lucrezia, folded his brawny arms on the 
wmdow-sill, and slid, — 

” They’ve got plenty of soldi.” 

Luorezia nodded, not without personal pride. 

• ** Gaspare says — 

" Oh, I know as much as Gaspare,” interrupted Sebastiano, 
brusquely. ” The signora is my friend. When she was here 
before I saw her many times. But for me she would never 
have taken the Casa del Prete.” 

" Why was that? ’’ asked Lucrezia, with reverence. 

“ They told*her in Marechiaro that it was not safe for a lady 
to live up here alone, that when the night came no one could tell 
what would happen.” 

" !tot Gaspare — , 

" Does Gaspare know every grotto on Etna? Has Gaspare 
Bved eight years with the briganti? And the Mafia — ^has 
Qaspare— ’ 

He paused, laughed, pi^ed his moustache, and added, — 
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» " If the signora had been assured of my protection ^e 

would nevo: ^ve come up here.” 

" But now she has a husband.” 

“Yes.” 

He glanced again round the room. 

“ One can see that. Per Dio, it is like the snow on the top 
of Etna.” . 

Lucrezia got up actbely from the floor and came close to 
Sebastiano. 

“ What is the padrona like, Sebastiano? ” she asked. “ I 
have seen her, but I have never spoken to her.”^ 

“ She is simpatica— she will do you no harm.” 

“ And is she generous? ” 

“ Ready to give soldi to everyone who is in trouble. But 
if you once decdve her she will never look at 3mu again." 

“ Then I will not deceive her,” said Lucrezia, knitting her 
brows. 

“ Better not She is not like us. She thinks to tdl a lie is 
a sin against the Madonna, I believe.” • * 

“ But then what will the padrone do? ” asked Lucrezia, 
innocently. 

“Tell his womap the truth, like all husbands,” rq>lied 
Sebastiano, with a broadly satirical grin. “ As your man will 
some day, Lucrezia mia. All husbands are ^ood and &ithful. 
Don't you know that? ” 

“Macchi!” 

She laughed loudly, mth an incredulity quite free fromp 
luttoness. 

“ Moi are not like us,” she added. " They tell us what* 
ever th^ please, and do always whatever they like. We most 
sit in the doorway and keep our back to the street for fear a 
man should smile at us, and they caq stay out all night, and 
cmne back in the morning, and say they’ve been Ashing at Isola 
Bdk, or deqiing out to guard the vines, and we’ve got to say, 
* Si, Salvatore! ’ or ‘ Si, Guido! ' when we know-very well — " 

“What, Lucrezia?” ' 

"^Slie looked into his twinkling eyes and reddsied sl^tly, 
» stickhig out her under*lip. 

" Pm not goihg to tell you.” 

“ Yon hate no business to know.” 
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“ Anh how caa I help— they’re qpDungl “ 

, Sebastiano’s d«g had l^ked again on the terrace. Sebas- 
tiano lifted the coamella quiddy from the window-sill and 
turned round, while Luctezia darted out through the door, 
across the sitting-room, and out on to the terrace. 

“ Are they there, Sebastiano? Are they there? ” 

He stood by the terrace walli shading his eyes with his hand. 

Eccoi " he said, pointing across the ravine. 

Far-oS, winding up from the sea slowly among the rocks 
and the olive-trees, was a procession of donkeys, faintly re- 
lieved in the bdlliant sunshine against the mountain side. 

“ One,” counted Sebastiano, “ two, Ihree, four— there are 
four. The signore is walking, the signora is riding. Whose 
donke 3 rs have they got? Gaspare’s father’s, of course. I tdd 
Gaspare to take Ciccio’s, and— it is too far to see, but I’ll soon 
make them hear me. The signora loves the ’ Pastrnale.’ She 
sa35 there is all Sicily in it. She loves it more than the taran- 
t^, for die is good, Lucrezia— don’t forget that— though she 
is not a CathoHc, and perhaps it makes her think of the coming 
of the Qpmbino and of the Madonna. Ah! She will smile 
now and clap her hands when she hears.” 

He put the pipe to his lips, puffed out his dieeks, and b^;an 
to play the ” Pastorale ” with all his might, while Lucrezia 
listened, staring across the ravine at the creeping donkey, 
which was bearing Hermione upward to her garden of Paradise 
near the sky. 



IV 


A ND then, signora, I said t<) Luorezia, *the padrona loves 
Zampaglione, and you must be sore to—’ ” 

’’Wait, Gaspare! I thought I hefctd-^yss, it is, it is! 
Hush! Maurice — ^listen! ” 

Hermione pulled up her donkey, which was the last of the 
little procession, laid her hand on her husband’s*ann, and held 
her breath, loolUng upward across the ravine to the opposite 
slope where, made tiny by distance, she saw«the white line of 
the low terrace wall of the Casa del Prete, the black dots, which 
were the heads of Sebastiano and Lucrezia. The other 
donkeys tripped on among the stones and vanished, with their 
attendmt toys, Gaspare’s friends, round the angle of a great 
rock, but Gaspare stood still beside his padrona, lyith his brcAm 
hand on her donke)r’s neck, and Maurice Delarey, following her 
eyes, looked and listened like a statue of that Mercury \o which 
Artois had compared him. 

" It’s the ‘ Pastorale,’ '* Hermione whispered. “ The 
' Pastorale! ’ ” • 

Her lips parted. Tears came into her eyes, those tsars that 
come to a woman in a moment of sufareme joy that seons to 
wipe out all the sorrows of the past. She felt as if she were in a . 
great dream, one of those rare and exquisite dreams that sonoe* 
times bathe the human spirit, as a warm wave of the Ionian 
Sea bathes the Sicilian shore in the ^ladow of an orange grove, 
murmuring peace. In that (dd tune the “ Pastorale ” all 
her thoughts of Sicily, and her knowledge of Sicily, and her 
imaginations, and her deep, and passionately tedder, gnd even 
emtatic love of Sicily seemed folded and cherished like birds in a 
1^. She could never have explained, she cotdd only fed how. 
Ik f& melody, with its drone bass, the very history of. the 
efilibainted island was surely breathed out . tllysste stood to 
listen among the flocks of Polyphemus, ^pedodes stayed 
his^^ammtg the groves of Etna to hear it. And Posephone, 
wmidethig ainoiig the Adds of asphfeel, paused with her white 

A» 
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tewb oAstretched to catch its dronky beauty! and Arethusa, 
toxned into a foantain, buried ha mtisic to Irt it have its way. 
And Hermione heard in it the voice of the' " Bambino/’ the 
Christ-child, to whose manger-cradle the shepherds followed 
the star, and the voice of the llCadomia, Maria stella del mare, 
whom the peasants love in Sicily as the child loves its mother. 
.And those peasants were in it,<'too, people of the lava wastes 
and the lava terraces whoe the vines are green against the 
black, people of the haAt and the beech forests, where the little 
owl cries at eve, people of the plains where, bmeath the yrilow 
lemons ^ning the yellow flowers that are like their joyous re- 
flection in the grasses, people of the sea, that wondeiM purple 
sea, in whose dq>th of colour Eternity seems caught. The 
alters of the pagaA world were in it, a^ the wayside riuines 
before which the little lamps are lit by night upon the kmdy 
mountain sides, the old faith and the new, and the love of a 
land that lives on from generation to generatkm in the pulsing 
‘breasts of men. 

^d Maurice was in it, too, and Hermione and her love for 
him and hjs for her. 

Gaspare did not move. He loved the “Pastorde,” 
almost without knowing that he loved it. It reminded him of 
the festa of Natale^ when, as a child, dressed in a long, vdiite 
garment, he had carried a blazing torch of straw down the 
st^ of the church of San Pancrazio befme the canopy that 
ahdteied the Bambino. It was a part of his life, as his mother 
was, and Tito the donkey, and the vineyards, the sea, the 
It pleased him to hear it, and to fed that hb padrona frmn a 
far country loved it, and his isle, his “ Paese " in which it 
sounds. So, though he had been impatient to reach the Casa 
dd Prete and enjoy the reward of jnaise which he consideted 
was his due for Jus forethought and his labours, he stood very 
still by Tits, with his great, brown eyes fixed, and the donkey 
wiritch drooping in tiie hand that hung at his side. 

And Homimm fmr a mmnent gave hetsdf entirdy to ha , 
dream. m 

Site had canted out tire plan which dre had made. Sheand 
-Itetetea BdaiUy had been married quietfy, eariy one mommg 
|b boadmt, and had caug^tethe bmt-train at Victoria, and 
>hrav)^o3 tihough to Sicily witeout itiDppteg on tiie way to mat 
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Sbe wanted to plunge Mapioe in tiie sooth at once, nit to lead 
him slowly, step by step towards it. And so, after ihm 
nights in ^ train, they had opened their eyes to the quiet sn 
near Re^o, to the dusteiing house uiide the mountains of 
Messina, to the l%h>inowed fishermen’s boats painted blue 
and ydlow, to the coast-line which wound away from the 
SWaits till it stole out to that .almost phantasmal point Where 
Siracusa lie, to the slope of Etna, to the orange gardens and 
the olive, and the gret dry wate-codtse like giant highways 
leading up into the mountains. And hbm the train they had 
come up here into the recesse of the hills to h^ their weLeome 
o^he “ Petorale.” It we a ccmtrast to make a dream, the 
roar of ceaselee travel mdting into this radiant silence, this 
inmet heart of peace. They had rushed through gret dtie 
to this old land of mountains and of l^^eids, and up thee cm 
the height from which the droning music dropped to then 
thrcmgh the sunshine was their home, the solitary house which 
was to shdte their true marriage. 

Ddarey Was almost confused by it alL Half-dazed by the 
ncHse of the journey, he was now half-dazed hy tlw wonde of 
the quiet as he stood near Gaspare and listened to Sebastiano’s 
music, and looked<apward to the white terrace waU. 

Hermione was to be his possesdon here, in this strange and 
far-ofi land, amcuig these simidepesfiantpedple. Sohethou^ 
of them, not versed yet in the coinidex Sicffian character. He 
listened, and he looked at Gaspare. He saw a boy of eighteen, 
short as are most Sicilians, but straight as ah arrow, well made, 
active a cat, rather of the Greek than of the Arab type so 
often met with in Sicily, with bold, weil-cnt featnies, wohder- 
ftfily regular and wond^ifuUy small, square, white teeth, thick, 
blaw eyebrows, and enotmcnis, brown eyes shdtoed by the 
largest lashes he had ever ^eS, The very low forehead was 
e^ged by a mass of hair that had small glea& of gold 
,..y has and, there in the front, but that farti^ bis^ ho the ben$<; 
Twasc^innoWh'sodark as toloc^s^^yblach* Gaspaarewas 
^!^p^|sed in a brandy suit of hght^ooHM^ wi^ m oo^ 

! shirt ^peu at the th^t, dmWiti^ a se(;ticK(-^ 

, : the Stoot monhtain bo^ s^.'hh lhs feet, 

' ai^ a wMte.Unen hat was ti^pied pairdesg^ to tiie^ha^ el bil ;! 
; jl^aijiA fesvhig his expressive, arilently wndwons, hot hot nn-v 
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ptoasiOiiilly bnpadent face exposed to the goldea rays oi vhidi 
hefawliiofear. , * 

As Ddaxey looked at liim he Idt oddly at home with him, 
almost as if he stood beside a young brother. Yet he coold 
scarcely speak Gaspare's languaj^ and knew nothing of his 
thoughts, his feelings, his hopes, way of life. It was an odd 
sensation, a subtle sympathy not founded upcm knowledge. It 
seemed to flow into Ddarey’s Eeart out of the heart of the sun, 
to steal into it with the mu^c of the “ Pastorale.” 

” I feel— I feel almost as if I bdcmged here,” he whispoed 
to Hennione at last. 

She tunie(f her head and looked down on him from her 
donl^. The tears were still in her ^es. « ■ 

“ I always k^eiw you belonged to the blessed, Uessed south,” 
she said, in a low voice. “ Do you care for that? ” 

She pointed towards the terrace. 

“That music?” 

“Yes.” 

•I” Tremendpnsly, but I don’t know why. Is it very 
beautiful? ” 

“ I sflmetimes think it is the most beautiful music I ha'^ 
ever heard. At any rate, I have always loved it more than all 
othor mu^ and now— weQ, you can guess if I love it 
now.” • 

She dnqq>ed one hand against the donkey’s warm shoulder. 
; Maurice took it in his warm hand. 

. “ All Sicily, all the real, wild Sicily seems to be in it. They 

{day it in the dmrdies on ^ night of the Natale,” she went on 
aftm a rnmnsii. " I shall never forget hearing it for the first 
time. T felt as if it took hold of my very soul with hands like 
the hands of the Bambino.” 

.^le broke <^. ^ tear had fallen down upon her 

cheeL ^ 

“ Avanti, Gs^^pamt ” she said. 

Gaq>^ lifind his switch and gave Tito a tap,«icallmg out 
" Aht ” to a loud, manly voice. The donkey moved (to> 
ptog .ea refafly amo^ the stones. They mowted slowly up 
tos^dsthe “P^ton^” Presenfly Itormiooe said to Maurice, 
. ^ho ^loqit . beside her to spite pf the narrowness of the 
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" Everytfaiog seems very stiaage to me tchday. (ian you 
gbess why? ” , 

I don't know. Tell me,” he ai&wex^ 

” It's this. I never expected to poiectly lapi^. ' We 
all have our dreams, 1 stqqxse. We all think now and then, 

‘ If only I could have this with that, this person in that {dace, I 
could hai^y.’ And perhaps .we have smnetimes a part of 
our dream turned into r^ty, thmi^ even that ccHnes ^dom. 
Bnt to have the two, to have the two halves of our dream fitted 
togethv and made reality-^sn't that rare? Long ago, when. 

I was a girl, I always tis^ to think — ‘ If I could ever be with 
the one I loved in the south-— alone, quite, alo^ quite away 
from the world, I could be perfectly happy.' WeQ, years after 
I thought that I came here. I knew at once f had found my 
ideal place. One-half of my dream was made real and was 
mine. That was much, wasn't it? But getiSng this part of 
what I Icmged for sometimes made me fed unutterably sad. I 
had never seen you then, but often when I sat on that little 
terrace up there I fdt a passionate dedre to have a human 
bdng whom 1 loved beside me. I loved no one then, but I 
wanted, I needed to love. Do men ever fed that? ‘Women 
do, oft^ nearly alwpys I think. The beauty made me want 
to love. Sometimes, as I leaned over the wall, I heard a 
shepherd-boy bdow in the ravine play cm hiS pq>e, or I heard 
the goatbdls ringing undo’ the dives. Sometimes at night I 
saw distant li^ts, like fir^ies, lamps cairud by peasasls 
going to thdr homes in the mountains from a festa in lumour of . 
some saint,.stealing upward through the darkness, or X saw the 
fishermen's lights butnmg in the boats far ofi upon the see. . 
Then— then 1 knew that 1 bad cmly half my dream, and 1 was 
ungrateful, Maurice. I almost .wmed that I had sever bad 
this half, because it made me rmliM. v^mt it would be to have 
thev^e. It inade me realise the rnutQatioo.t^inqpinidete^ 
ness cxf bc^ in pof^t b^ty without love. ,;Ahd now— ,v 


ped^ liqppiDcss. Why shodd he? What have I ever done 
to wworthy of such a ^? '* 

hem yumsett,'' he amtwesed- 


I^.aetiiamr got all l ever wanted, ai^ more, oecaose i 
IL .^'iilbd, besides, 1 never thought. that God wauM sdect me for 
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At tliis mon^pt the path naifowed and he had to tad 
6ehmd, and they did notibpeak agwn tffl diey had dambend 
IQ) the last bit of the way, steep almost as the side of a house, 
passed through the old mined ardi,.aad come out upon the 
terrace before the Casa dd Ptete. 

Sebastiano met them, still playing lustily upon his inpe, 
while the sweat drqqied from his sunburned face; butLucrezia, 
suddenly overcome by dryness, had disappeared round the 
comer oi the cott^ to the kitchen. The donkey boys were 
resting on the st<me seats in easy attitudes, waiting forG^pare's 
oaders to unlo^ and looking forward to a drink of the Mrmte 
, Amato wine, ^en they had had it they meant to cany out 
a {dan devised by the radiant Gaspare, to dance a tarantella fw 
the forestieri wl^e Sdrastiano played the flute. But no hint 
of this intention was to be given till tilie luggage had been taken 
down and carried into the house. Thdr bright faces vrere all 
twinkling with the knowledge of their secret. When at length 
SelAstiano had put down the ceramella and shaken Homione 
and Uaurke warmly by the hand, and Gaspare had roughly, 
but with*roars of laughter, dragged Lucrezia into the light o3 
day to be presorted, Hermione took her h^band in to see thdr 
home. Cta the table in the atting-room lay a letter. 

*' A letter alredUy! ” she said. 

There was a souxrd almost of vexation in her vmoe. The 
little i^te thing lying there seemed to bring a breath of the 
world she wanted to forget into tireir sditude. 

“ Who can have written? ” 

. ^e took it up and fdt contrition. 

“ It’s from minle! ” she exclaimed. " How good of him to 
remember. This must be his wdcome.” 

" Read it, Hermi^," said Maurice. '* I’ll look after 
Gai^pare." r 
She laas^red., , . 

" Better not He’s here to look after us. But jmu’U soon 
wdexstand lum, very soon, and he you. You speak difier^t 
l^Qgtei^s, but you both bdoitg to ^ south. . Let him almte, 
Maniicft We^ read this together. I’m sure it’s for yon as 
wdlasnie.” 

And udrile Gaspare and *the boys can^ in toe trunks she 
;;|tetdowa 1]^ toe tdde and qpdred Anile’s letter. It was very 
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■ 0 : 

’ dMvt, and vm addressed from Kairouan, {jnrhere Artm^ liad 

established himsdf for the springlKn tm Arab boose.. She 
began reading it aloud in Frendi:-^ . 

“This is a word — ^petbaps onwelcoiBei for I think Z mider* 
stand, dear Mend, aometiiiing of what yon are feeling and of 
what yon desire jnst now — a wo^d of welcome to yonr gardmi of 
Z^azadise. May there never be an angel with a flaming sword to 
keep the gate against yon. Listen to tiie shepherds fluting, 
dream, or, better, Uve, as 3rou are grandly capable of living, 
nnder the old olives of Sicily. Take .yonr goldm time boldly 
with both handa life may seem to most of ns who think in 
-the m^ a melancholy, even a tortured tiiiog,‘^t when it is 
not so for a while to one who can think as you can mink, the 
power of thought, of deep thought, intensifie# its glory. You 
will never enjoy as might a Pagan, perhaps nevo* as might a 
Saint. But you wfll enjoy as a generous blooded woman with 
a heart that only your friends — I should like to dare to say only 
one friend — ^know in its rare entirety. There is an ^oist here 
in the shadow oi the mosques, who turns his face towards Mecca, 
and prays that you may never leave your garden. “ £. ^ 

'* Does the Sicilian grandmother respond to t£e magic of the 
south?" 

When she drew^near to the end of thfe letter Hmoione 
hesitated. 

“ He— there’s something," she said, " tiiat is too kind to 
me. I dcoi’t think m read it.” 

Don’t,” said Ddaiey. ” But it can’t be too kind.” 

She saw the postscript and smiled. 

” And quite at the end there’s gn allusion to you.” 

** Is lh«e? " 

”1 must read that.” 

And she read it. 

” He needn’t be afraid of the gran^odmtfs imt respondii^, 
\;iieed he, Maurice? ” " ’ , 

• "NOk" he said, smiling too. ’’ ButisthAl^ do you think? 

sdipdld it be? Who wouldoH love ^ |^a^? ” 

he went to tire open dom ^ lopkhd dut towmds.the 

W|k» worWn’t? ” be raided. 

hayemet an Bhj^binanwho wasuugiy 
'fcir.t>«a^'thb^Mi>e.it.,is.’; . ■ i ' ' 

«W!hAt«a'aSsr ' v. „V 
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** 1 ^unight so, too. But, seriously, I expect the grand* 
gaother has somefting to say in that matter your feding 
aheady as if you betcmgeS here.” 

" Perhaps.” 

He was still looking towards the distant sea far down bdow 
them. 

” Is tlat an island?** he asked 

*‘ Where? ” said Henuiane, getting op and coming towards 
him. ” ph, that — ^no, it is a promontory, but it’s almost sor* 
rounded by the sea. Tha% is only a narrow ledge of rock, like 
a wall, connecting it with the mainland, and in the rock there’s 
a sort of natural tunnel through whidi the sea flows. I’ve 
sometimes beento picnic there. On the plateau hidden amimg 
the trees there's a ruined house. I have speivt^any hours 
reading and writing in it. TheycaU itinMarechiaroCasaddle 
Sirene — ^tiie house of the Sirens.” 

* Qnesto vino h bello e flno,” 

cii^ Gaspare’s voice outside. 

” A Brindisi! ” said Hermione. Gaspare’s treating tbe 
boys. Questo vino— oh, how glorious to be here in Sicily! ” 

She put her atm through Delarey’s and drew him out on to 
the terrace. Gagpare, Lucrezia, Sebastiano, and the three 
boys stood there with glasses of red wine in their hands raised 
high above their heads, — 


• ^esto vino h bello e fino 

E portato da Castel Perini, 

Faccio brindisi alia Signora Ennini,” 

continued Gaspare, joyously, and with an obvious pride in his 
poetical powers. 

'Ihey ad dfank simultaneously, Luaezia spluttering a little 
out of shyness, 

“Monto Amato, Gaspare, not Castel PerinL But that 
doesn’t thyme, ^? Bravo! But we must drink, too.” 
Ciaspate bitstened to fill two more glasses. 

" Ndw it’s our turn,” cried Hermione. 


* Questo vino e bdli^ e fino, 
EpOrtato da Castillo a mate 
F!bo(^ brlntoi al $ignar Gaspare;’' 
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71>e bo^ burst into % hearty laugh, asd Gasj^’s tym 
gteamed stifli {deasme while Hennhiiie a«d hbiwiee tbai^ 
Then Sdiastiano drew from the inn«il piQcket of his eld ladGBt a 
little flute, smiling with an adr (fl^teose and comk slyness 
udikh ctmtort^ his lace, 

“ Ah,** said Henni<»e, ** 1 know-~4t*s the tarantdlal ’* 

She dapped her hands. . 

** It <»ily wanted that,” she said to Entice. ” Only that 
— ^die tarantdlai ” 

“ Guai Lucrezia! ” cried Gat^nre, tycannicnHy. 

Lucrezia bounded to oim side, beat her body inwards and 
gilded with all her heart. Sebastiano leaned hfr back against 
a cdunm and pot the flute to his lips. 

“ Here, Maurice, here! *’ said Hennioam. 

iphe made him sit down <m one of the seats under the parlour 
window, facing the view, while the four boys took their places, 
(me couple opposite to the other. Then Sebastiano began to 
twitter the tune familiar to the Sicilians of Marechiato, in whidi 
all the caidess pagan joy of life ini the sun seems cau^t and 
flung out upon a laughing, dancing world. Delarey laid his 
han^ on the warm tiles of the seat, leaned forward and 
u«tcbed with eager j»yes. He had new seen the tarantdla, 
yet now with his sensation of expectation there was blettded 
another feding. It seemed to him as if he* were going to see 
something he bad known once, pahaps very long ago, sbnte- 
thing that he had forgotten and that was now going to be re- 
call^ to his memory. Some nave in his body responded to 
Sebastiano’s lively tuirn. A desire of movement came to him 
as he saw the gay bo 3 rs waiting on the torace, their eyes 
. already dancing, although their bodies woe still. 

Gaspare bent forward, lifted bis hands ab<»m his hea^ and . 
began to snap his fingers in time to toe music. A lode of 
jdyous inyitation had come into his^ey«f4-en mqHession that . 
vnm almost coquettish, hke the m!pp!e8sii:^.rd4 <Md whohad^. 
Od^en^ some lively, innocent M^Mph he thinks that < 

nq^ine' knows egee^ himscili. ifii ^oung fiflwto toidy 
qmHito toto a pasdon <d nmrry mfrehief 
ca^i^to iUs con^iaiiions. la it toere beg^^to &me a 
tot^'ltogsmted undymg youth, l^ven baton they began ^ 
dK|oe |he 1^ wen tia^ormed^ If to^ had ever Imo^ 
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• ft 1 . 

eons those cans had fled» for m the brmsts of those who can 

rst^ dance the tSzaat<% there is no room for tibe asuiUest 
senow, in their faeurts hv plaice for the most minote regret, 
axudety, or wonder, when ^ rapture of the measwe is npon 
them. Away goes evojfiihiag h^ the pagan joy of life, the 
pagan ecstasy of swift’mb^ranent, and ^ leaping blood that 
is quick as the motes & a sunzay falling from a southern sky. 
Delarey began to smile as he watched them, and their expres- 
sion was reflected in his eyes. Hermione glanced at him and 
tibought what a boy he hmfced. His eyes made her feel almost 
as if she were sitting wm a child. 

The mischief, the coquettish joy of tiie boys increased. 
They snapped their fing«s more loudly, swayed their bodies, 
poised themselves first on one foot, then on the other, then 
abruptly, and with a wildness that was like the sudden crash of 
all the instruments in an orchestra breaking in upon the mdody 
of a solitary flute, burst ihto the fuU frenzy of the dance. And 
‘in t^ dance each seemed to be sportively creative, ruled by 
his own sweet ^ill, 

“ That’s why I love the tarantella more than any other 
dance,” Hermione murmured to her husband, ” because it 
seems to be the invention of the molnent, as if ^ey were wild 
with joy and had fp show it somehow, and showed it beanti* 
fidly by dancing. Look at Gaspare now.” 

With his hands held high above his head, and linked to- 
gether. Gaspare was' springing into the air, as if prrpeiled by 
ehe of those boards which are used by acrobats in circuses for 
leaping oyer horses. He had thrown off his hat, and his low- 
growing hair, which was lathef Irmg on the fordiead, moved 
as he spmig upward, as' if his exatemmit, penetrating through 
eracy nerve in his b^y, had filled it wi^ dectricity. While 
IlsrmioDe watched him she almost expected to see its golden 
tr^ give dS sparks in response to the sparkling radia^ that 
'fiuhi^ from hte lirtif^ung eyes. For in all the wild ai^vity of 
his Ranging movements Gaspare never lost his cwpiettish 
eiqsasyion, the look of seductive miscUd that seemed to inv^ 
tire whdO wmrld to he merry and mad as he wm. His em 
and enret shuling eyes ^ed fatigue, and his young 
: hddy>‘t>^ made d £v^, pulsing; aspiring reality, suggested 
intensity a fltoe. The other boys danc^ well. 
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but Gaspare oatdid them fiU, for thejr oaaly looked gay while ha 
looked mad with joy. And to-day, at this racHnent, he felt 
exultant. He had a padrona to wmifm he was devoted with 
that peculiar sensitive devotion of the Sicilian, which, once it is 
hilly aroused, is tremendcm in its strengtii and jealous in its 
doggedn^. He was hi command of. Lucrezia, and was re- 
spectfully looked up to by aU his boy friends of Marechiaro as 
me who could dispense patronage, bdj^ a sort of purse-bearw 
and conductor of xidi forestieri in a strange land. Even 
Sebastiano, a personage rather apt to bo a little haughty in his 
physical strength, and, though no longer a brigand, no great 
respecter of others, showed him to-^y a certain deference; 
which elated his boyish spirit. And all elation, all his joy in 
the present and hopes for the future, he let out in tiie dance. 
To dance the tarantella almost intoxicated him, even when he 
only danced it in the village among the contadini, but to-day 
the admiring eyes of his padrona were upon him. He knew 
how she loved the tarantdla. He knew, too, that she wapted 
the padrcme, her husband, to love it as ^ Gaspare was 
very shrewd to read a woman's thoughts so long as her love ran 
in tiiem. Though but eighteen he was a man in certain know- 
ledge. He understood, almost tmomscioudy, a good deal (of 
what Hermkme was feeling as ^ watched, and he put his 
whole soul into the effort to ^ine, to dazzle, to rouse gaiety and 
wonder in the padrone, who saw him dance for the first time. 


He was untiring in his variety and his invention. Scanetimes, 
lightfooted in his mountain boots, with an almost incredible 
swiffness and vim he rushed from ^d to end of the terrace. 
iSs fisrt twinkled in steps so ^xa^dical^ and vaiioos tiiatlw 
made the eyes that watched him wink as at play of sparks in 
a furnace, and his arms and hai^ were ne^ still, yi^ nem,. 
.evenfm a second, into a curve ^t Was ]Emgcacefnl.. Some- 
times his head was bent whiinidcally focwa^.^ if in^viia^^len- : 


IStnaielffipaes he 'threw his whole bodi^ lwt^^^ eiqKmag hia 
throat, and staring n ^ wpcsld|^ 

to his divimty. Si^e^eBK:^ 

,<da|$4og.his' hands ' 

' j||p',i^B%'.shra)^ig out his'i^'ffca joiria%,^;lput^^ : 
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toxication of it to ^^Jce more hold ii]fcn him, and his eyes grew 
hnj^ter and his face more|udiant, and his body more active, 
more utterly untiring, t01 be was tte living embodiment surdy 
of an the youth and aU tte giadness ci the world. 

Hermione had kept Aitois*s letter in her hand, and,now, as 
she danced in spirit with Gaspare, and rejoiced not only in her 
own joy, but in his, rile thought* suddenly of that sentence in it 
— " life may seem to most of us who think in the main a 
mdandioly, even a tortured thing." life a tortured thingl 
She was thinking now, exultantly thinking. Her thoughts 
were leaping, spinning, crouching, whirling, rushing with 
Gaspare in the sunshine. But life was a happy, a radiant 
reality. No dream, it was more beautiful than any dream, as 
the dear, when lovdy, is more lovdy than even that which is 
exquisite and vague. She had, of course, always known that 
in the world there b much joy. Now she fdt it, she fdt all the 
' joy of the world. She fdt the joy of sunshine and of blue, the 
joy bf love and«of sympathy, the joy of health and of activity, 
the joy of sane passion that fights not against any law of God 
or man, ilie joy of liberty in a joyous land where the dimate 
is kindly, and, despite poverty and toil, there are songs upon 
the bps of men, there are tarantellas in* their sun-browned 
bodies,, there are thS fires of gaiety in their bold, dark eyes. Joy, 
joy ttnttered in the reed-flute of Sebastiano, and the boys were 
joys made manifest Hermione’s eyes had filled with tears of 
whdi among the olives she had heard the far-ofi drone of 
tte “ Pastorale." Nowtheyshone with a joy that was difierent, 
less subtly sweet, peahaps, but more buo 3 rant, mme fearless, 
more cardess,' Ihe glory of the pagan world was round about 
to, asad, for a moment, her heart was like the heart of a nymph 
^ttoing '^es in a Bac^c triumph. 

Ufaurlj^' moved beride her, and she heard him breathing 

:i|t^3y. V . ' 

What is hi’ klanrice? ” riie a^ed. " You— do you—” 
Yes," he answered, understanding the question she had 
fully asked. " It drives me dmOst mad to sit still and ^ 
, ... Gaspare's like a xaeixy devil tempting one.” 

‘ Maurice said, he sud- 
his ^mpanmns, and’ began to dance in 
provocativdy, invitin^y, 
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bendiag Iw bead towardi than, and laughing almost in 
&oes, but mdioot a trace of impeilineace. He did not 
tboni^ bis 3ip$ wore parted, shoa^ two rows of even, tiny 
teeth, but bis radiant eyes called to them, scolded them for 
their inactivity, chaffed them for it, wondered how long it 
would last, and seemed to dmy that it could last for ever. 

“ What eyesl " said Hermione. “ IKd yon evcx see any- 
thing so eiqpressive? ” 

Mantice did not answer. He was watching Gaspare^ 
fasdnated,c<Mnpletdy under the spdl of the dance. The blood 
Was beginning to boil in his veins, warm Idoodbf the south that 
he had never before fdt in his body. Artois bad spc^en to - 
Hermione of “ the call of tbe blood." Maurice b^an to hear 
it now, to long to obey it. 

Craspare clapped his hands altematdy in front of him and; . 
behind him, leaping from side to side, wi& a stq> in which one 
foot crossed over. tbe other, and hdding his body slightly, 
curved inwards. And all the time he kept his ^es on Delaxey, 
and the wily, merry invitation grew strongor in them. 

" Venga! " he whisp^ed, always dancing. " Wsnga, sig- 
nodno, venga— venga! " 

He spun round,* clapped bis hands furiously, snapped his 
fingers and jiunped ba(^ Then he hsU out his hands to 
tldarey; with a gay authority that was irresistiUe. 

“ Venga, i^esiga, signorino! Venga, voiga! " 

. All Mood in Ddar^ respcmded, diadng away scan^ 
thing— was b a sbyniem, a self-consciousness of love— that 
till now had held him bade from the gtattficatiem of his desire ? 
He sprang up and he danced the taramtdla, danced it almost 
as if he bad danced it all' his. life, with a natural j^ace, a 
^ffeodica^ abandon that no f^Uooded EngUsbman could 
4^. adde\^ danced it as pmN{p$*onoe tbe SkaUan grand- 
mi^ber had danced it undm ^ ihadow of i^tna; ^lul^ec 
Gf^paxe did he imitated, with n sttf^ness and acertainty that 
f amazing, and Gaspm^ Mipdkbizd' by having such a 
(KUtd^ hbn^ m countless ebangibg activities. It was 
and libe a dud, for'Gmii|iK» pmsentfy be^sdniost 
. supidaai^ as- be wsdehed tlels^s startling 

this mmnent, he hadcobi^ : 
miatid of ,^cne botn in Sicily of Sidbsn 
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bikiod. Ife seemed to feel that this piq)flnu£^t in time beconoe 
the master, and to 1)6 put upon his nmttlei, and he pot forth ail 
bis canning to be too muds for Ddaiey. 

And Hermume was l^’alooe, waging, for Lucrezia had 
disappeared, suddenly mindfttl of some housdmld duty. 

V^ien Delac^ sprang up s&e fdt a thrill of responsive ex- 
citement, and when she watched his first st^, and noted the 
look of youth in him, tiie supple muthem grace that rivalled 
the boyish grace of Gaspare, she was filled with that warm, that 
almost yarning admiration which is the child of love. But 
another feeling fcdlowed — a feeling of melanchcdy. As die 
watdbed him dancing with tile four boys, a gulf seemed to yawn 
between her and them. Sbe was alone on her side of this gulf, 
quite alcme. They were remote fn»n her. She suddenly 
realised that Ddarey bdonged to the south, and that she did 
not. Despite all her understanding of the beauty of the south, 
all her sympathy for the spirit of ^e south, all ho: passionate 
love (d the south, she was not of it. She came to it as a guest. 
But Ddarey was it. She had never realised that absdutdy 
till this moment. De^ite his English parentage and npbring- 
mg, the southern strain in his ancestry had bem revived in him. 
The drrq) of southern Uood in his veins was his master. She 
had not married an Englishman. 

OnCe again, and In all the glowing sunshine, with Etna and 
the sea bdore her, and the sound of Sebastiano’s flute in her 
ears, she was on the Thames Embankment in the night with 
jAqtms, and heard his deq> voice speaking to her 

“ Does he know his own blood? ” said the voice. " Our 
blodd governs us when the time comes. 

And again the voice said,— 

The passible call of the Uood that he doesn’t understand.” 

” Ths call of the blood.’^’ There was now s omething almost 
.territde to ^lermiane in that phrase, something menacing and 
Irteistible. . Were men, tii^ governed irrevocably, domi- 
. nated by the blood ^^t was in them? Artois had certainly 
secsned to imply that timy were, and he knew men as few knew 
them. His powerful inteUect, like' a search-light, illumined 
^ the hiddea places, disoovering the^ concealed thin gs (if the 
men. But Artois was not h rdigious man, and Her- 
had a stooog sense of iHigirm,^ thoo^ she did not ding, 
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as many do, to any one creed. If the call of the iiood vera 
irresistible in a man, then nmn was cmly aslave. The crimh;al 
must not be condemned, nor the lytint exalted. Conduct was 
but obedience in (me who had no dhoice but to obey. Could 
she bdieve lhat? 

The dance grew wilder, swifter. Sebastiano quickened 
time till he was playing it prestissimo. One of the boys, Giulio, 

. dropped out exhausted. Then anoth^, Alfio, fell against the 
' terrace wall, laughing and wiping his streaming face. Finally 
Giuseppe gave in, too, obviously against his will. But Gaspare 
and Maurice still kept on. Thegamewascei|aia)yadudnow 
—a duel which would not cease till Sebastiano put an end to it 
by laying down his flute. But he, too, was on his mettle and 
would not own fatigue. Suddenly Hennkme felt that ^ 
could not bear the dance any more. It was perhaps absurd 
' of her. Her brain, fatigued by travd, was perhaps playing her 
tricks. But ^e felt as if Maurice were escaping from her in 
this wild tarantella, like a man escaping through a fantastic 
grotto from someone who called to him near its entrancS. A 
frint sensatirm of something that was surely jealousy, the first 
she had ever known, stirred in her heart — ^jealousy m a taran* 
tella. . 


“ Maurice! ” she said. 

He did not hear her. 

“Maurice!” she called. “ Sebastiano— Gaspare— sfr^ I 
You'll kill yoursdves! ” 

Sebastiano caught her eye, finished.the tune, and took the 
flute from his lips. In troth he was not smry tote cmnmanded 
to dd the tiling his pride of. music forbade h^ to dp of his own 
nSjl. Gaqiare gave a wil^ boyfrh shout, and flung hin^ 
doimonGiusei^’s knees, clasping bimipuiidtheneckj|<flcm|ly. 
‘i^ld Mauricer-he stood still <m the tenaheipr a inoment look* 
;^.'^das^ ‘HiaithehotbloodsPS^up.tohishf^makmg 
' It tini^ under his hair, arid to om sl^^, idmost shame* . 

:\lMedfy, and sat down by Henni^ y 
\^ ;:**T^.fnit's made me ma^'t jthyk,’: to said, to^mg at 

how .pale you ai^.^tomfabe.", ' 

.V & 1? No, it must to the ^ tto'Awi^ 

''0t^.Manric«..;'yto\^.'to^«tote Do 
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l;iere on ibis terrace, as if I had never known yon as you 
ase tiU now, now timt I’ve watched ^bu dance the taranteUa.” 

” 1 can’t dance it, of comae. It was absurd of me to try.” 

“ Ask Gaspare! No, I’ll ask him. Gaspare, can the 
padrone dance the taranteSa? ** 

“ Eh— altrol ” said Gaspare, with admiring conviction. 

He got off Giuseppe’s lmee« wbere he had been curled up 
almost like a big kittm, came and stood by Hermione, and 
added, — 

" Per Dio, signora, but the padrone is like mie of usi ” 

Hermirme layghed. Now that the dance was over, and the 
twittering flute was silent, her sense of londiness and mdan- 
dhbly was dq>artmg. Soon, no doubt, she would be able to 
look back upon it and laugh at it as one laughs at moods that 
have passed away. 

“ This is his first day in Sicily, Gaspare.” 

” There are fmestieri who come here every year, and who 
stay for months, and who can talk our language, yes, and can 
evm swear in*dialetto as we can, but they are not lilm the 
padrone. ^ Not one of them could dance the tarantella like that. 
Per Dio! ” 

Ajcadiant look of pleasure came into I^aurice’s face. 

glad you’ve brought me here,” he said. ” Ah, when 
you ^lose this place for our honeymoon you understood me 
betta than I understand myself, Hermione.” 

" Did I? ” she said slowly. *' But no, Maurice, I think I 
diose a little sel&hlyr I was thinking of what I wanted. Oh, 
the boys are going, and Sebastiano.” 

That evening, when they had finished supper — they did not 
wi^ to test Luctezia’s powers too severdy by dining the first 
day-'they came out <m to.the terrace. Lucrezia and Gaspare 
were busily talking in the kitchen. Tito, the donkey, was 
mi^birtg his hay under the low>pitched roof of the outhouse. 
Ndur and then could faintly hear the sound of his moving 
jaws, Lucrem's hughter, or Gaspare's eager voice. These 
fragmrata^ muses scarcely disturb^ the great silence tiiat ^y 
abu^ tlmm, the night h^ of the mountains, and the sea. 
Hwadkioe.sat down <m the seat ip|&e terrace wall looking over 
ItwaSamooi^jessnij^battheskywasdearand 
tnth stank There was W cod breeze blowing from 
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Etna. and there fpoa the moantflais shone solituy 
hghtSi one ves nsoving dowly tbsoof^the darkness alott^ 
the crest <rf a hill opposite to thei|i, a torch carried by some 
peasant gdng to his hidden cott^e among ^ olive trees. 

Maurice lit his dgai and by Hennione, who was 
ntting sideways and leaning her arms on the wall, and looking 
out into tiie wide dimness in which, smnewhere, lay the ravine. 
He did not want to talk just then, and she kept silence. This 
was really their wedding night, and both of them were unusually 
conscious, but in different ways, of the mystery that lay about 
then, and that lay, too, within them. ‘ It was strange to be 
together up here, far up in the mountains, isolated in their love. 
Bdow the wall, on the side of the ravine, the leaves of the dives 
rustled ffdntly as the wind passed by. And this whisper of the 
leaves seemed to be meant for them, to be addressed to them, 
^inhey were surely bang told something by the little voices of the 
night. 

“ Maurice” Hennione said at last, ” does this silence <^ihe 
mountains make you wish for anything? '* * 

" Widi? " he said. “ I don’t kno^^no, I think not. I 
have ^ what I wanted. I have got you. Why should I wish 
for anything moreil And I fed at home here. It’s extra* 
ordinary how I fed at home.” • 

“ You! No, it isn’t extraordinary at all.” 

^e looked up at him, still keeping her arms on the terrace 
walL Iffs physical beauty, whidr had always fascinated her, 
moved her more than ever in die south, seemed to her to become 
greater, to have mete meaning in ^ settiz^ of beauty and 
romance* She thought of the ddpagah gods. Hearas indeed 
suited to be thdr happy messsiger. A# that moment soilte- 
thi^g within her more than loved bun, worshipped hint, fdt for 
' him an idolatry that had something in it (ff pain'. A number 
og' thou^its ran throng her misd swiftly. One Was this: 
** Can it be possihie that he wiQ ^ somevday, timt be will be 
dM? ” And the awfulne^ the tutpppealnt^ horror iff the 
jdelth df the body giipped her and diocit heria the da^^ 

. Ohr Ifoudce! " she $aid. “ lianiicel ’’ 

"'■'...r^hatisit?” 

; her hands tohim. «Hehic^tiKm and sat d^ 

hy.'her2:'*’';,i; . ■ ‘ 
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** What is it, HermiiKie? *’ he s^d again. 

. “ If beauty weaecmly deathless I ” 

"But — ^but ah this i^ for us. It was here for tiie old 
Chedks to see, and 1 suiqiese it will be here — ” 

" I didn’t mean that." 

" I’ve been stupid,’’ he said humUy. 

“ No, my dearest — my deasest cme. Oh, how did you ever 
love me? ’’ 

She had foigotten the warning of Artois. The dirty little 
beggar was staring at the angel and wanted the angel to know 
it. , . 

"Hermione! What do you mean?’’ 

He looked at her, and there was genuine surprise in his face 
and m his vcace. 

" How can you love me? I’m so ugly. Oh, I feel it here, 
I feel it horribly in the midst of — of all this lovdiness, with 
you.’’ 

^e bid her face against his shoulder almost like <me afraid. 

* But you ure not ugly! What nonsense! Hermione! ’’ 

He pu^ his hand under her face and raised it, and the touch 
of his hand against her cheek made her tremble. To-night 
she more than loved, she worshipped him. Jler intellect did not 
speak any more. Its voice was silenced by the voice of the 
heart, by the voices of the senses. She felt as if she would like 
to doVm on her knees to him and thank him for having loved 
her, for loving her. Abasement would have been a joy to her 
just thm, was almost a necessity, and yet there was pride in ha, 
the decent pride of a pure-natured woman who has never let 
hetsdf be^ed. 

"Hermkme,’’ he. said, looking into her face. "Don't 
^>eak to me like that. It’s all wrong. It puts me in the 
wr<H)g place, I a fool and you — ^what you are. If that friend of 
yours could hear you — by Jove! ’’ 

There was something so boyish, so simide in his voice that 
Hermione suddenly threw her arms round his neck and kissed 
him, as she mig^t have kissed a delightfnl child. She began to 
lai^ through teats. 

" Thank God jwu’re not conceitjedlJ’ she exclaimed. 

" What about? ’’ he ask^. ■ 

^But the did not answer. Pres(^tly they heard Gaspare’s 
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step on the terrace. came to them bareheaded, adth 
duoing ejres, to ask if they were satisfied with Locrezia. About 
himself he did not ask. He felt tha| he had done all things for 
his padxona as he alone could have dcme them, knowing bo: so 
well. 

“ Gaspare,” Hermione said. “ Everything is perfect. 
Tdl Lucrezia.” . 

” Better not, signora. I will say you are fairly satisfied, 
as it is only the first day. Then she will try to do better to* 
morrow. I know Lucrezia.” 

And he gazed at them calmly with his enonpous liquid eyes. 

“ Do not say too much, signora. It makes people proud.” 

She thought that she heard an old Sicilian echo of Artois. 
The peasant lad's mind reflected the mind of the subtle novelist 
for a moment. 

” Very well, Gaspare,” she said submissivdy. 

He smiled at her with satisfaction. 

” I understand girls,” he said. " You must keep th^ 
down or they will keep you down. Every girl in Marechiaro is 
like that. We keep them down therefore.” , 

He spoke calmly, evidently quite without thought that he 
was speaking to a woman. 

. ” May 1 go to bed, signora? ” headded.^ ” I got up at four 
this morning.” 

"At four! ” 

" To be sure all was ready for you and the signore.” 

"Gaspare! Go at once. We will go to bed, too. Rha.1l 
we, Maurice? ” 

“Yes. I’m ready." 

Just as th^ were going tq> the st^ into the house, he 
turned to take a last look at the night Far down bdow him 
evo' the terrace wall he saw a brig^t^steady light 

" Is that (Hi the sea, Hermicme? ” adced, pointing to it 
" Do they fish there at night? ” 

"Dh, yes. No doubt it is a fisherman.” 

: ,j|f .<^i^paure daook his heart 

You undexs^d? ” said Hermu^ to him in Italian. 

' % Sonora. That is.fhe fight in the Casa ddle Siiene.” 

" Bdt doe lives there.” , 
r , ** Oh, it has been built up now, and Salvatore Buontollta 
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fini then with Haddalena. Bum iteosOk siiiion. Boon 
i^KHO, signore.’* * 

“ Biicm lii^, Gaspaw*” 

And Maniice echoed it,-^ 

“ Boon riposo.” 

As Gaspare went away round the angle of the cottage, to 
hs new Tito’s stable, Maurice added,— 

“ Buon riposo. It’s an awfully nice way of saying good- 
night; I feel as if I’d said it before somehow.” 

" Your blood has said it without your knowing it, perhaps 
msiiy times. .Are you coming, Maurice? ** 

He turned onre more, looked down at the light in 
me house of the sirens, then followed Hermione in through the 
open door. 



V 


'T'HAT spring-time in Sicily seemed to Hermione touched with 
a glamour such as the imaginative dreamer connects with 
an earlier world — a world that never existed save in the soob of 
dreamers, who weave tissues of gold to hide naked realities^, 
and call down the stars to sparkle upon the,dust-heaps of the 
actual. Hermione at first tried to make her husband see it with 
her eyes, live in it with her mind, enjoy it, or at least seem to 
enjoy it, with her heart. Did he not love her? But he did 
more; he looked up to her with reverence. In her love for him 
there was a yearning of worship, such as one gifted with the 
sense of the ideal is conscious of when he stands before one of 
the masterpieces of art, a perfect bronze or a supreme creaticm 
in marble. Something of what Hermione bad«fdt in pasf years 
when she looked at " The Listening Mercury,” or at the statue 
of a youth from Hadrian’s Villa in the Capitoline Vuseum at 
Rome, she felt wljen she looked at Maurice, but the breath of 
life in him increased, instead of diminishing, her passim) of 
admiratimx. And this sometimes surjari^ hm. For she had 
thought till rmw that the dead sculptors of Greece and Rome had 
in their worlis succeeded in transcending humanity, had shown 
what God might have created instead of what He had created, 
and had never expected, scarcdy ever even desired, to be 
moved by a living being as she was moved by certain re* 
presentatiODs of life in a material. Yet now ^ ^ so moved. 
There seemed to her in her husband's bmiutysomething strange, 
something ideal, almost an other-worldliness,, as if he had been 
befiire this age in which she loved him, had ^d an lodstenoe in 
the faUed ^rld that the modem pagan loves to recall when he 
waUrs in a land where legend trmntto in the flowers, and 
lldpspers in the trees, and is carried on the winds across the hill- 
and lives again in the silver of the moon. Often she 
thought of him listening in a green g^bde to the pi{aog df Pan, or 
foed^,^ flocks on Mount I^tmOs, m:e Endyn^, anttfe ^hi^g 
asleep m receive tl^ kisses of ^d«ae. Or she imagined 

' ' 'll-'.;" ' “-T’T 




visitiiig Psyche in the hoots of darkness, and fleeing, li^t* 
looted, before the doming of the dawn. He seemed to her 
ardent sjMt to have ste|:rpied mto her life flom some Attk 
frieze out of a “ fairy legend of old Greece,” and the contact of 
daily annpanionship did not destroy in her the carious, almost 
mystical sensation roused in her by the peculiar, and essoitially 
youthful diarm which even Artois had been struck by in a 
London restaurant. 

This charm increased in Sicily. In London Maurice 
Ddarey had seemed a handsome youth, with a delightfully 
fresh and almost woodland aspect tiiat set him apart from the 
English people by whom he was surrounded. In Sicily he 
seemed at once to be in his right setting. He had said when he 
arrived that he felt as if he belonged to Sicily, and each day 
Sicfly and be seemed to Hermione to be more dear to eadi other, 
more suited to each other. With a loving woman’s fondness, 
whidi breeds fancies deliciously absurd, laughably touching, 
she tl^ught of Sicily as having wanted this son of hers who was 
not in her boson!, as sinking into a golden calm of satisfaction ' 
now that he was there, hearing her “ Pastorale,” wandering 
upcm hN mountain«sides, filling his nostrils with the scent of her 
orange-blossonis, swimming through the lifjuid silver of her 
cherishing seas. • 

” I thinlc Sicily’s very glad that you are here,” she said to 
him on one momingof peculiar radiance, when there was a fresh- 
ness as of the world’s first day in the air, and the shining on the 
se& was as the shining that came in answa to the words: 
"Let there be light!” 

In. her worship, however, Hermione was not wholly blind. 
Because of the wakefulness of her powerful heart her pownful 
n&d did not cease to be busy, but its work was supplementary 
to the work of her heart. She had realised in London that the 
Hum she loted was not a deva man, that there was imthing 
remarkable in his intdlect. In Sicily she did not cease from 
realising this, but die fdt about it diSerently. In Sicily she 
actually loved and rejoiced in Ddarey's mental shortccnningf 
because they seemed to make for freshness, fm boyishness, to 
hnk him more dosely with the spring in their Eden. ^ 
adored in him something that was pagad, smne sjmt that 
seemed to ^ine on her from a dancing, playful, light-hearted 
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wadd. And here in Sidlfrs^ presently grew to know that die 
would be a little saddened were her husbt^ to diange, to grow 
more thoii|^tfnl, more like herself^ She had spoken to Artois 
of possible dev^pmoit in Maurice, of w^t site mi^t do for 
him, and at first, just at first, die had instinctivdy exerted 
her influence over him to bring him nearer to her subtle ways 
of thought. And he had eagedy striven to respond, stirred by 
bis love for her, and his reverence — not a very clever, but 
certainly a very affectionate reverence — for her brilliant, 
qualities of brain. In those very first days together, isolated in 
their eyrie of the mountains, Hermione had let herself go — as 
she hmelf would have said. In her perfect happiness she fdt 
that ha mind was on fire because her heart was at peace. 
Wakeful, but not anxious, love woke imagination. The stirring 
of spring in this ddidous land stirred all her eager faculties, 
and almost as naturally as a bird pours forth its treasure of 
music she poured forth her treasure, not only of love but of 
thought. For in such a nature as hers love prompts thoiii^, 
not stifles it. In their long mountain wallB, m their rides on 
muleback to distant villages, hidden in the recesses,4or perched 
upon the crests of the rocks, in their quiet hours under the oak- 
trees when the noon wrapped all things in its doak of gdd, (ht on ' 
the terrace when the stars came out, and the shepherds led their 
flocks down to the valleys with little happy tunes, Hermicme 
gave out all the sensitive thoughts, desires, aspirations, all the 
wonda, all the rest that beauty and sditude and nearness to 
nature in this isle of the south wdre in her. She did not fe&r 
to be subtle, she did not fear to be trivial. Everything she 
noticed die spoke of, everything that the things she noticed 
suggested to ha, she rdated. The sound df the morning 
■ fareese in the olive trees seemed to ha difiaoit from the sound 
of the breeze of evening. She triciti to make Maurice hear, 
with ter, tile changing of the music, to make him listen, as die 
listei^ to every sound, not only with the ears but with the 
,/itDaginatimi. The flush of the almond-blossrnus upem the 
slopes of the hills about Muechmro, a virginal tint of joy 
Wfititet grey walls, grey rocks, made ha. look into the soul of 
#ri^ as ter tet lova alone looks into the soul of a 
. nteBdiR. r .9te asked Maurice to look with ha into that plaoe (ff 
. dteaiiiis, mid to ponda witii ha ova the nqiffitery of tte 
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everiasting renewal of life. Tile ught of the sea took her 
away into a furyl&d of thought. Far down bdow, seen over 
rocks and tree tops and downward felhi^' mountain flanks, it 
spread away towarcte Africa in a plain that seemed to slope 
upwards to a horizon line immensely distant. Often it was 
empty of ships, but when a sail came, like a feather on the blue, 
moving imperceptibly, growing dearer, then fading until taken 
softly by eternity — ^that was Hermione’s feeling — ^that sail was 
to her like a voice from the worlds we never know, but can 
imagine, some of os, worlds of mystery that is not sad, and of 
joys elusive but*ineffable, sweet and strange as the cry of echo 
at twilight, when the first shadows dasp each other by the hand, 
and the horn of the little moon floats with a shy radiance out of 
its hiding-place in the bosom of die sky. She tried to take 
Maurice with her whence the sail came, whither it went. She 
saw Sicily, perhaps, as it was, but also as she was. She fdt the- 
spting in Sicily, but not only as that spring, spring of one year, 
but^ all the springs that have dawned on loving women, and 
laughed with green growing things about their feet. Her 
passionate imagination now threw gossamers before, now 
drew gossamers away from a holy of holies that no man could 
ever enter. And she tried to make that hofy of holies Maurice's 
habitual sitting-room. It was a tender, glorious attempt to 
compass the impossible. 

All this was at first. But Hermione was generally too 
dear-brained to be long tricked even by her own enthusiasms. 
She soon began to imderstand that though Maurice might wish 
to see, to fed, all things as she saw and fdt them, his effort to 
do so was but a gallant attempt of love in a man who thought he 
had married his superior. Really his oudook on Sicily and the 
spring was naturally far more like Gaspare’s. She watched in a 
rapture of wonder, enjo^hd with a passicm of gratitude. But 
Gaspare 4ras in and was of all that she was wondering about, 
thaiiking God for, part of the phenomenon, a danca in the 
requisite tarantdla. And Mauri<%, too, on that first day had 
he nert obeyed Sebastiano's call? . Soon she knew that whhn 
die had sat alone (m 'the terrace seat, and seen the dancers 
lodi^ all thought of time and the hour in the joy of their 
. nmvmg bodies, while hers was stiU, the drene had been pro* 

: pbdic. : In that moment Maurice had instinctivdy taken his 
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ptooe in the masque of tibi spring and she beta. Thw bodies 
had uttoed their minds. She was the pass^iate watdier, but 
he was the passionate performer^ therefore she was his 
audinice. She had travelled out to be in ^cily, but he, without 
knowing it, had travdled out to be Sicily. 

There was a great difference between them, but, havii^ 
realised it thorou^y, Hennione was able not to regret but to 
ddight in it. She did not wish to diange her lover, and she 
soon understood that were Maurice to see with her eyes, hear 
' with her ears, and understand with her heart, he would be com* 
fdetely changed, and into something not natural, like a per* 
fcaming dog or a child prodigy, something that rouses perhaps 
amazement combined too often with a faint disgust. And 
ceasing to desire she ceased to endeavour. 

“ I ^all never devdop Maurice,” she thought, remember- 
ing her conversation with Artois. “ And, thank God, I don't 
want to now.” 

And then she set herself to watch her Sicilian, as she Iq^ 
to call him, enjoying the spring in Sicily in his own way,danciQg 
the tarantella with surdy the spirit of eternal youth. • He had, 
die thought, heard the call of the blood and responded to it 
fully and openly, fearless and unashamed. Day by day, see- 
ing his boyish happiness in this life of the (mountains and the 
sea, she laughed at the creeping, m^entary sense of apianhen* 
dim that had be^ roused in her during her conversation with 
Artois upon the Thames Embankment. Artois had said that 
he distrusted what he loved. That was the flaw in an over- 
inteSectual man. The mind was too alert, too restless, 
dogging the steps of the heart like a spy, laxmhhng the heart 
wi& an eternal uneasiness. But she could tlm wh»e she 
loved. Maurice was open as a boy in these early days in the 
garden of Paradise. He danced the tarantdla while she 
mtdied him, then threw himself down beside her, lailgfai^g, to 
test, 

* The strain oi Sidlian blood that was in him worked in him 
cdiiipqsly, making bar sometimes smrvel at the mysterious 
power of race, at the stubborn and almost tjfrannical dosoiaar 
tifin soow dead have over some living, those who are dust over 
erko arerpnck vath animation mid passion. Every&ing 
ffiat wsBS connoted with Sicily «id with Siohanilile not only 
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is heart, bat seemed 
also to roase his itJbd to an activity that astonidied her. In 
connection with Sicily he sljowed a swiftness, almost a clever* 
ness, she never noted in him when things Sicilian were not in 
qnestion. 

For instance, like most En^hmen, Maurice had no great 
talent for languages. He spoke French fairly wril, having 
had a French nurse when he was a child, and his mother had 
taugdtt him a little Italian. But till now he had never had any 
desire to be proficient in any language except his own. Her- 
mione, on the other hand, was gifted as a linguist, loving 
languages and learning them easily. Yet Maurice picked up — 
in his case the expression, usually ridiculous, was absolutely 
applicable — Sicilian with a readiness that seemed to Hermione 
almost miraculous. He showed no ddight in the musical 
beauty of Italian. What he wanted, and what his mind — 
or was it rather what his ears and his tongue and his lips? — 
took^and held and revelled in, was the Sicilian dialect spoken 
by Lucrezia and Gaspare when they were together, spoken by« 
the peasants of Marechiaro and of the mountains. To Her- 
mione Gaspare had always talked Italian, incorrect but still 
Italian, and she spoke no dialect, although she could often guess 
at what the Sicilians meant when they addressed her in their 
vigorous, but uncouth jargo^, different from Italian almost as 
Gaelic is from English. But Maurice very soon began to speak 
a few words of Sicilian. Hermione laughed at him and dis- 
couraged him jokingly, tdling him that he must learn Italian 
thoroughly, the language of love, the most melodious language 
in the world. 

** Italian! said. *' What’s the use of it? 1 want to 
talk to the people. A grammar! I won’t open it. Gaspare’s 
my pnrfessor. Gaspare! * Gaspare! " 

Gaspare came rushing bareheaded to them in the sun. 

The signora says I’m to learn Italian, but I say that I’ve 
Sicilian blood in my veins, and miist talk as you do.” 

" But I, signore, can speak Italian! ” said Gaspare, with 
twinklii^ pride. 

” As a bear dances. No, profesSifr, you and I, we’ll be good 
patriots. We'll speak in our mother tongue. You rascal, you 
Jms^ we’ve begun already.” 
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reached his senses and sank easily into 1 
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And looking mischievcHjsly at Hermione, he began to sing 
in a loud, waxen voice, — * 


'*Ca Gabbi e Jochi e Parti c Mascarati, 
Si fa lu giut&ea universaU. 
Tiripi-tiimpiti, titmpiti, tumpiti, 
axiiH card&buli ‘n culu ti pimeinu I " 


Gaspare burst into a roar of ddighted laughter. 

" It’s the tarantella over again,” Hermione said. ” You’re 
a h(q)dess Sicilian. I give you up.” 

That same day she said to him, — 

*’ You love the peasants, don’t you, Madrice? ' 

“ Yes. Are you suiprised? ” 

” No ; at least I’m not surprised at your loving them.” 

“ Well, then, Hermione? ” 

" Perhaps a little at the way you love them.” 

“ What way’s that? ” 

“ Almost as they love each other — ^that’s to say, when they 
love each other at all. Gaspare now! I belieye you feelcaore 
as if he were a young brother of yours than as if he were your 
servant.” 

Perhaps I do. Gaspare is terrible, a regular donna * 
of a boy in spite of all his mischief and fun. You should hear 
him talk of you. He'd die for his padronb.” 

I believe he would. In love, the love that means being 
in love, I think Sicilians, though tremendously jealous, are very 
fickle, but if they take a devotion to anyone, without being in 
love, they’re rocks. It’s a splendid quality.” 

” If they’ve got faults, I love their faults,” he said. 
“ They’re a lovable race.” 

” Praising yourself! ” she said, laughing arhim, but with 
tender eyes. 

“Mysdf?” 

” Never mind. What is it, Gaspare? ” * 

Gaspare had come upon the terrace, his e3^ shining with 
Jha^ppin^ and a box under his arm. 
if V ^Tlie signore knows.” 

'; *'' R«wdver practice,” said Maiuice. "T pomised him he 
! a try to>day. We're gmng to a pdace dose by on 
nie the wod "dfliwa*’ to expren the uwitinK «e 
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tto moontain. He’s warned ofi (fcdo and bis goats. Got 
&e paper, Caspar^ ” 

Gaspare i>ointed to a bplging pocket. 

“Enon^ to write a novd <m. Well — ^wiU you crane, 
Hermiraie? *’ 

“ It’s too hot in the sun, and I know you’re going into the 
eye of the sun.” • 

" You see, it’s the best place up at the top. There’s that 
stone wail, and — ” 

" I’ll stay here and listen to your music.” 

They went off together, climbing swiftly upward into the 
heart of the gold, and singing as they went, — 

% 

** Ciao, ciao, dao, 

Morettma bella, ciao — ** 

Their voices died away» and with them the dry noise oi 
stones falling downward from their feet on the sun-baked 
moijjntain-side. Hermione sat still on the seat by the ravine. 

** Ciao, ciao, ciao I ” 

• 

She thot^t of the young peasants going off to be soldiers, 
and singing that song to keep their hearts up. Some day per- 
haps Gaspare would have to go. He was the eldest of his 
family, and had brothers. Maurice sang that song like a 
Sicilia lad. She thought, she began to think, that even the 
timbre of his voice was Sicilian. There uras the warm, and yet 
plaintive, sometimes almost whining sound in it that she had 
oftrai heard coming up from the vineyards and the olive-groves. 
Why was she always camparing him with the peasants? He 
wss not of their tank. She had met many Sicilians of the 
nobility in Palermo; pritices, senators, young men of fashion, 
udio gambled and dimced, and drove in the Giardino Inglese. 
Maiutice 4id not remind hra at aU of them. No, it was of the 
SicQian peasants that he reminded her, and yet he was a gentle- 
man. She wraidered what Maurice’s grandmother had been 
- like. She was long since dead. Maurice had never seen hff. 
Yet how alive she, and perh^ brothers of hers, and their 
diildxen were in him, how almost miiaculoudy alive. Things 
that had doubtless stirred }n them, instincts, desires, repug- 
joys, were atitring in him, dominating his English h^- 
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bentaace. It was like a i|w birth in the 8im<rf Sicily, and she 
was assisting at it. Very, very strange it tkas. And strange, 
too, it was to be so near to one so different from herseU, to be 
joined to him by the greatest of all l&ks, the link that is forged 
by the free will of a man and a woman. Again, in thought, she 
^^t back to her comparison of things in him with things in the 
. peasants of Sicily. She remembered that she had once heard 
a brilliant man, not a Sicilian, say of tiiem, “ with all their 
faults, and they are many, every Sicilian, even though he wear 
the long c^ and live in a hot with the pigs, is a gentleman.” 
So the peasant, if there were peasant in Mamace, could never 
disturb, never offend her. And she loved the primitive man 
in him and in all men who had it. Thoe was a good deal 
that was primitive in her. She never called hersdf democrat, 
socialist, radical, never christened herself with any name 
to describe her mental leanings, but she knew that, for a 
well'bom woman — and she was that, child of an old English 
family of pure blood and high traditions— she was remarkably 
indifferent to rank, its claims, its pride. She Ycj^t absoluldy 
“in her bones," as she would have said, that allien and 
women are just human beings, brothos and sisters of a great 
family. In judging of individuals she could never be in- 
fluenced by anything except {diysical qualities, and qualities of 
the btort and mind, qualities that might bdong to any man. 
She was affected by hatats, manners — ^what woman of breeding 
is not? — ^but even thee could scarcely warp her judgment if 
they covered anything fine. She could find gdd beneath mud,- 
and foiget the mud. 

MaitBice was like the peasants, nob hke the Palermitan 
aristoeracy. He was near to the breast of Sicily, of that mother 
of many nations, who had come to conquer, and had fought, 
and bl^ and died, or been expdled, hut had left indefaoeable 
traieesbAmdthem,tracesof Norman, of Greek, of Arab. He 
vm no comu^litan with characteristics bhnied; he was of 
soik she loved the sod deatiy. The almcmd 

{• ^HwUn ad from it. The dive gave its fnut, and the vine its 
blood, and the(»ange its gdd, at the word of . the soil, 
tipijilmr, warm eartii d Sidly. She thought of Maurice's 
htmdh, bro^ now as Gas^nn’s. How she loved his ^ 
‘IjOtMii, and^bis eyes that dume tmh the hutre of the south. 
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Had aot this soil in very truth gi^m those hands and those 
eyes to her? SheVdt that it had. loved it more for the 
She had reaped and garnered in Ittr Uessed Sidlian 
harvest. * 

Lncrezia came to her round the angle of the cottage, know- 
ing she was alone. Lncrezia was mending a hole in a sodc for 
Gaspare. Now she sat down«on the seat under the window, 
divided from Hermione by the terrace, but able to see her, to 
feel companiottsfaip. Had the padrone been there Lncrezia 
would not have ventured to come. Gaspare had often ex- 
plained to her her very humble position in the housdudd. But 
Gaspare and the padrone were away on the mountain top, and 
^e could not resist being near to her padrona, for whom die 
already fdt a very real affection and admiration. 

“ Is it a 1^ hole, Lncrezia? ” said Hermione, smiling at ha. 

“ Si, signora.” * 

Lncrezia put her thumb through it, holding it up on her fist. 

" Gaspare’s holes are always big.” 

She spoke ds if in praise.” 

“ Ga^are is strong,” die added. '* But Sebastiano is 
stronger.” 

As die said the last words a dreamy-look came into her 
round face, and sl^ dropped the hand that held the stoddng 
into her lap. . 

” Sebastiano is hard like the rocks, signora.” 

“Hard-hearted, Lucrezia?” 

Lncrezia send nothing. 

” You like Sebastiano, Lucrezia? ” 

Lncrezia reddeneii' under her brown skin. 

“Si, signora.” 

“ So do I. He’s always been a good friend of mine.” 

Lucrezia shifted along the seat until she was nearly opposite 
to where>Hemiione was sitting. 

“How old is he?” 

“Twenty-five, signora.” 

“ I suppose he will be marrying soon, won’t he? The men 
all marry young round about Marediiaro.” 

Luaezia b^m to dam. 

' “Ii&fadier,ChinettiU^ano, wishes him to marry at micch 
l| is better fa a man.” 
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** You understand uie^ Lucrezia? 

Si, signora. They are all alike.'* 

** And what are they like? ” 

Oh, signora, you bow as well^as I do. They must have 
their own way and we must not think to have ours. They 
must roam where they like, bve wh^e they choose, day or 
night, and we must sit in the doorway and get to bed at dark, 
and not bother where they've been or what they've done. 
They say we've no right, except one or two. There's Fran- 
cesco, to be sure. He's a lamb with Maria, She can sit with 
her face to the street. But she wouldn't sit. any other ^ay, 
and he knows it. But the rest! Eh, gii!" 

" You don't think much of men, Lucrezia! " 

Oh, signora, they're just as God made them. They can't 
hdp it any more than we can hdp — " 

She stopped and pursed her lips suddenly, as if checking 
some words that were almost on them." 

" Lucrezia, come here and sit by me." 

Lucrezia looked up with a sort of doubtfdl pleasure and 
surprise. 

"Signora? " 

" Come here." • 

Lucrezia got up and came slowly to the^seat by the ravine. 
Hermipne took her hand. 

“ You like Sebastiano very much, don't you? " 

Lucrezia hung her head. 

" Si, signora," she whispered. 

" Do you think Le'd be good to a woman if she loved 
him? ” 

" I shouldn't care. Bad or good I'd-^I'd — 

Suddenly, with a sort of childish violence, she put her two 
hrnids on Hermione's arms. • 

want Sebastiano, signora, I want him!" she cried; 

IVe prayed to tlie Maddona della Rocca to give him to me; 
last year I've prayed, and this. D'you think the 
J^ldoima's going to do it? Do you? Do you? ” 

^ out her two hands, and Wt dashed in her 

1^,:^ . Her Imad bosom heaved, and her lips, still parted when 
seemed^ jQtenogate Hermumefieredy 
r^itibsde^. Before Hemdone c^d reply two 
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to ttiem: from below in the ravine ite distant dnme of the 
cemmdla, from above on the mounmn-top the dry crack of 
a pistol shot. 

Swiftly Lticrezia tnmed*and looked downward, but Her* 
mione. looked upward towards the bare flank that rose bdiind 
frie cottage. 

" It’s Sebastiano, signora.” , 

The ceramella droned on, moving slowly with its player on 
the hidden path beneath the olive-trees. 

A second pistol shot rang out sharply. 

” down and idm, Lucrezia.’ 

” Blay I — may I really, s^ora? ” 

" Yes; go quickly.” 

Lucrezia bent down and kissed her padrona’s hand. 

” Bado la mano, bado la mano a Ld! ” 

Then, bareheaded, she went out from the awning into the 
glare of the sunshine, passed through the mined archway, and 
disajmeared among the rocks. She had gone to her music. 
Hernflone stayed to listen to hers, the crack of the pistd up 
there near the blue sky. 

Sebastimo was playing the tune she loved, the " Pastorale,” 
but to-day die did not heed it. Indeed, noy that she was left 
akne she was not consdous that she heard it. Her heart was 
(m the hill-top near tlie blue. 

Again and again the shots rang out. It seemed to Hermione 
that die knew which were fired by Maurice and which by 
Gaspare, and she whispered to hersdf “That’s Maurice!’’' 
when she landed one was his. Presently she was aware of 
s(»ne slight change and wondered what it was. Something had 
ceased, and its cessation recalled her mind to her surroundings. 
She looked round h^, liien down to the ravine, and then at once 
she understood. There was no more music from the cera-. 
mella. Lqprezta had met Sebastiano under the olives. That 
was certain. Hermione smiled. Her woman’s imagination 
^ctured easily enough why the player had stopped, ^e 
hcqied Lucrezia was happy. Her first words, still m<»e hec 
manner, had shown Hermione the depth of her heart. There ' 
was fire there, fire that burned befOTe a shrine when she |»a3red 
to ^e Madonna della Rocca. ^ She was ready evm to be badly 
tre^t^ if cHily she might have Sebastiano. It seemed to be aU 
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oae to her. She had nwilludons, hut her heart knew what it 
needed. ” 

Crack went the pistol iq> on the mountain topi. 

" That’s not Mauricel ” Hemliane thought. 

There was another rqxnt, then another. 

“ That last one was Maurice! ” 

Lucrezia did not seem evep to expect a man to be true and 
faithful. Perhaps she knew the Sicilian diaracter too wdL 
Harmione lifted her face up and looked towards the mountain. 
Her .mind bad gone once more to the Thames Embankment. 

. As once she had mentally put Gaspare beside Artois, so now 
she mentally put Lucrezia. Lucrezia distrusted the south, 
and she was of it. Men must be as God had made them, 
she said, and evidently she thought that God had made them 
to run wild, careless of woman’s fedings, cardess of everything 
save their own vagrant desires. The tarantella — that was the 
dance of the soil here, the dance of the blood. And in the 
tarantella each of the dancers seemed governed by his own 
sweet will, possessed by a merry, mad devh, whose promptings 
he followed with a sort of gracious and charm^g violence, 
giving himself up joyously, eagerly, utterly — ^to what ? To his 
wldm. Was the . tarantella an ahegory of life here? How. 
strangely wdl Maurice had danced it on Jhat first day of thdr 
arrival. She felt again that sense of separation whidi brought 
with it a faint and creeping melandufiy. 

” Crack! Crack!” 

She got up from the seat by the ravine. Suddenly the 
sound of the firing was distressing to her, almost sinister, and 
she liked Lucrezia’s music better. For it suggested toidemess 
of tire soil, and tenderness of faith, and a ^ory of antique thit^ 
both pagan and Christian. But the :^terated pistol shots 
su^ested violence, death, ugly tiui^. 

” Maurice! ” ^e called, going out into the sun,iand ga»fitig 

towards the mountain top. " Maurice! ^ 

' The pbtdi made r^ly. They had nqt heard her. They 
too &r or were too intent upcm th^ qport to hear. 
Maurioet ’’ she called again, in a louda vmce, almost as a 
Oalb for help. Another {HStd shot answoed her, 

Thm she heard a distant peal of 

• . It did not se«n td .imr to be either Mauiioe’s or 
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G^sjmre’s laughter. It was like the laughter of something slm 
could not peiscmify *of smne j^ring sj^t of the mountain. It 
died away at last, andshe stpod there, shivering in the sunshine. 

"Signoral Signora!** 

Sebastiano's lusty vdee came to her from bdow. She 
turned and saw him standing with Lucrezia on the terrace, and 
his arm was round Luoeata's waist. He took off his cap and 
waved it, but he still kept one arm round Lucrezia. 

Hermi<me hesitated, looking once more towards the 
mountain top. But sometbiug within her held her back fnan 
dimbing up to the distant laughter, a feding, an idiotic feding 
she called it to hersdf afterwards. She had shivered in the 
sunshine, but it was not a feeling of fear. 

“ Am I wanted up there? " 

; ' That was what something within her said. And the 
answer was made by her body. She turned and began to 
descend towards the terrace. 

Apd at that moment, for the first time in her life, die was 
ocmsdous of a liltle stab of pain such as she had never known.- 
before. It>was psun of the mind and of the heart, and ytt it 
was like bodily pain, too. It made her angry with herself. 
It was like a betrayaL a betrayal of herself b^ her own intellect, 
shethought. • - 

^ stopped once more on the mountain side. 

" Am I going to be ridiculous? ” she said to herself. '* Am 
1 going to be <»ie of the women I despise? ” 

Jfust then she realised that love may become a tyimit, 
ministering to the soul with persecutions. 



C EBASTIANO took his ann from Lucrezia's waist as Her- 
^ mione came down to the terrace, and said,— 

" Buona sera, signora. Is the signore coining down yet? ’ 
He flung out his arm towards the mountain. 

‘ 1 dcm’t know, Sebastiano. Why? " • 

' Fve come with a message for him.” 

*' Not for Lucrezia? ” 

Sebastiano laughed boldly, but Lucrezia, blushing red, dis* 
appeared into the kitchen. 

” Don’t play with her, Sebastiano,” said Hermione. "She’s 
a good gill.” 

" I know that, signora.” 

' " She deserves to be well treated.” 

Sebastiano went over to the terrace wall, look^ into the 
ravine, turned round, and came back. 

" ^o’s treating Lucrezia badly, sigmura? ” 

" I did not say anybody was.” , 

" The girls in Marechiaro can take care of themsdves, sig-- 
nota. You don’t know them as I do.” 

"D’you think any woman can take care of heisdf, 
Sebastiano? ” 

J9e looked into her face and laughed, but said nothing. 
Hennkme sat down. She had a desire to-^y, after Lucrezia’s 
conversation with her, to get at the ScQian man’s point of 
view in regard to women. 

" Don’t you think women want to be protected? ” she 
asked. 

" What from, signora? " 

There was stUl laughter in his tjtn. 

1 •' “ Not frmn us, anyway,” he added. ” Lucresia there— 
.she wants me lor her husband. All Marediiaro knows it” 
Hbcmione fdt that under the drcamstanoes it was usdms to 
^ Lucrezia, usdess to {ueet blatant frankness with 
aSBsitive deficaqr. 
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" Do you want Ltta«zia for yoQr|nfe? " she said. 

. " Wdl, signora, I’m strcmg. A stick or a knife in my band 
and no man can tondi me. You’ve never seen me do the 
scherma con coltdlo^ Qrm day I’ll show you with Gaspare. 
And I can play better even thi^ the men frmn Bronte cm the 
oaameUa. You’ve heard me. Lucrezia knows I can have 
any giri I like.” < 

'Diere was a simidicity in his immense superiority to women 
that robbed it of oflemiveness and almost made Hermione 
laugh. In it, too, she felt the touch of the East. Arabs had 
been in Sicily and left their traces there, not rmly in the build* 
ings of Sicily, but in its people’s songs, and in the treatment of 
tlw women by the men. 

“And are you going to choose Lucrezia?” she asked, 
gravdy. 

“Signora, I wasn’t sure. But yesterday, I had a letter 
from Messina. They want me there. I’ve got a job that’ll 
pay ipe well to ^o to the lipari Islands with a cargo.” 

“ AreyouasailOT,too? ” ^ 

“ Signora, I can do anything.” 

" And will you be long away? ” 

“Who knc^, signora? But I told Lucrezia to*day, and 
. when she cried I toldJier something dse. We are * promised.’ ” 
“ I am glad,” Hermimie said, holding out her hand to him. 
He took it in an iron grip. 

“ Be very good to her when you’re married, won’t you? ” 

“ Oh, she’U be all right with me,” he answered, cmdessly. 
“ And I won’t give her the slap in the face on the weddi^ 
day.” 

Th^ was a sl^ cry from the mountain, and Maurice and 
;yGaspaie cameleap^ doita, scattoing the stones, the revdvm 
;;'9tffl in thsh' hands. 

iV “ Look, signora, look! ” cried G^pare, pnUing a sheet of 
.paper from hb pocket and holding it proudly up. “ Do you 
see tiw holes? One, two, three — " ’ 

^ began to count. 

, “And! niaite five. Didn't I; bigncM? ” 

^'Yoh’re u dead shot, • GaspkrinoV - IHd you hear 
-';l^j|rmione? ” 
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*' Yta" she said. 

” You? Did yoo caflf ' 
** Yes." 


you didn’t hear me." 


" Why? ” 

" Sebistiano’s got a message few you," Hermione said. 

She could not tell him now the absurd impulse that had 
made her call him. ^ 


" What’s the message, Sebastiano? " asked Maurice, in Im 
stumbling Sicilian-Italian that was very imperfect, but that . 
%nevertiieless had already the true accent of the peasantsi 
i^kbout Maxechiaro. * 

“ Signore, there will be a moon to-night.” 

"Gii. Loso." 

** Are you sleepy, signotino? ’’ 

He touched his eyes with his sinewy hands and made his 
face look drowsy. Maurice laughed. 

" No.” 


” Are you afraid of being naked in the sea^at night? .But 
you need not enter it. Are you afraid of sleeping at dawn in 
a cave upon th^ sands? " • 

" What is it all? " asked Maurice. “ Gaspare, I understand 
you best.” * 

“I know," said Gaspare, joyoudy.* "Ifs the fishmg. 
Nito has sent. I told him to. Is it Nito, Sebastiano? ” 
S(d>astiano nodded. Gaspare turned eagerly to Maurice. 

' ” Oh, signore, you must come,<yon will come) ” 

I “Wh^? In a boat?” 

” No. We go down to the shore, to Isdla Bdla. We take 
lddd, 'Wine, red wine, and a net Betwem tweaity-two and 
twenty-three o’clock is the time to b^iii. And the sea rnint 
ivjbe calm. Is the sea calm to-day, Sebast^sno? ” 

j.-.-.^Iike^that” .,',•.,■■■■ 7 '.,; ■ ; 


|)|dipohitely levdi. Gaspare cmitinued to expl^ with gathering 
l^iRjinitemeDt and petsua^veness, tatka^ to his master as nm^ 
' " tbe w<»ds that Maancecoidj culy jrartialfy 


Nito haafhie het, brit not go into 

'is .tsadkiila., . He iiW'8s^'/he;to''lhe 
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lb and before tfaenvmakmg a acute sofferii^.) “He 

bas asked for me. Nito asked for me, Sebastiano? “ 

Gaspare madija grimace at Sebastiano, who answered, 
calmly, — ‘ * 

“ Yes, be has asked for 3 n>u to come with the padrone.’’ 

“ 1 knew it. Then I st:^ undress. 1 shall take one end 
of the net while Nito holds the other, and I shall go out into 
the sea. 1 shall go up to here.” (He put his hands up to his 
stretdiing his neck like cme avoiding a rising wave.) 
" And 1 shall wade, you’ll seet — and if I come to a hole I shall 
swim. I can swim f/x hours, all day if I choose.” 

“ And aU night too? ” said Hennione, smiling at his ex> 
dtement. 

“Dawero! But at night I most drink wine to keep out the 
odd. I come out like this.” (He shivered violently, making 
his teeth diatter.) “ Then I drink a glass and I am warm, and 
when they have taken the fish I go in again. We fish all along 
tiie ^ore horn Isdla Bella round by the point there, where 
there’s the Casa*ddle Sirene, and to the caves beyond t^ Caffl;> 
Berardi. And when we’ve got enough — ^many fish — at dawn 
we deqp (m the sand. And when the sun is up Carmela will 
take the fish and make a frittura, and we all eat it and drink 
mme wine, and then — f’ 

“And then — ^you’re ready for the Campo Santo?” said 
Hermkme. 

“No, signora. Then we will dance the tarantella, and come 
home up the mountain singing, ‘ O sole mio! ’ and ‘ A mezza* 
notte a punto,' and the song of the Mafioso, and — ” 

Hermime bq;an to laugh rmrestrainedly. Gaspare, by his 
voice, his face, hh gestures, had made them assist at a veritable 
orgie of labour, feasting, sleep and mirth, all mingled togethet 
^ aad. chasing one ainotha like performers in a revel. Even his 
.ffct^estuwof 4bpber on the sands was violent, as if thqr 
ware, to 3le(^ atith a kind of fury .. of exdt^oit ai^ 
.fd^erminatkm. ■ 

“ S^ncanl ” be cried, staring if ready to be offended. 

Then hb .lot^ked at Maurice, w^ was laug^ii^, toc^ tinew 
bims^ ha^ agynst the waU, openbd his .mouth, and jmned in 
, yi ..hi^. h^^ But nidd^y be stiqip^ His free 
./^iyrged^'hMatne .very serious. 
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** I may go, s^om? | he adeed. '* No one can fish as 1 
can. The o^ets will not go in far, and thl^ soon get cold and 
want to put on their dothm. Andj^e padnme! I must take 
care of the padrone! Gugliehno, uie contadino, will sleep in 
the house, I know. ShaU I ct^ him? Guglidmo! Gugli- 
dmol *' 

He vanished like a flash,* they scarcdy knew in what 
direction. 

“ Heia ahve! ” exclaimed Maurice. " By Jove, he’s alive, 
^^t glorious life ! Oh, there’s something here 

He broke off, looked down at the broad sea Summering in 
the sun, then said, — 

“ The sun, the sea, the music, the pec^e, the liberty — it 
goes to my head, it intoxicates me.” 

“ You’ll go to-night? ” she said. 

“ D'you mind if I do? ” 

” Mind? No. I want you to go. I want you to re^d in 
ibis haj^y time, this splendid, innocent, golden time. And 
to-morrow we’ll watch for you, Lucrezia and I, wafch for you 
down there on the path. But— you’ll bring us some of the 
fish, Maurice? You won’t forget us? ” 

” Forget you! ” he said. ” You shall have all — 

” No, no. Only the little fish, the babies that Carmela 
rejects from the frittura.” 

“ I’ll go into the sea with Gaspare,” said Maurice. 

“ I’m sure you will, and farther out even than he does.” 

” Ah, he’ll never allow that. He’d swim to Africa first t ” 

That night at twenty-one o'clock, Hermione and Lucrezia 
sto^ under the arch, and watched Maurice and Gaspare 
springing down the mountain side as if in seven-leagued boots. 
Soon they disappeared into the darkhess of the ravine, but Ua 
some time their loud vmces could be heard singing histily,-— 

**Ciao, dao, ciao, 

Morettma bella dao, 

Ptima di partire 
Un bacio ti voglio da’; 

Ua bado al papS, 

Un back) alia mainmS* 

Ciimuanta alia fifla fidansata, 

Cba vado a far setda'*" 
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^ ** I wish I tvere a man, Lacreasia," sa^ Hermione, when the 
w^ces at kngth di^ away towanb.tie 

Signtia, we were ma^B lor the mdu They weren’t made 
lor ns. But I like being a'^.'* 

“To*night. I know ndry^, Lncreeia.*' 

And thm the padnm and the cameriera sat down togeUier 
on the terrace under the stacs,,and talked together about the 
man the cameriera loved, and his exceeding glory. 

Meanwhile Maurice and Gaspare were giving themselves joy* 
ously to the glory of the night. The glamour of the mooiy' 
which lay full uppn the terrace where the two ^i^i^en^t. wai , 
softened, changed to a shadowy magic, in the ravine amere tl^ 
trees grew thickly, but the pil^ims did not lower their voices V 
dbedi«ice to the message of the twilight of the night. The joy 
of life which was leapng within them defied the subtle sugges- 
tions of mystery, was cmeless because it was triumphant, and all 
the way down to the sea they sang, Gaspare changing the song 
when it suited his mood to do so; and Maurice, as in the taran* 
tdla*inutating him with the swiftness that is bom of sympathy,. 
F(X to-nig^t, despite their difierent ages, ranks, ways of life, 
tl^ gaiety linked them together, ruled out the differences, and 
m»}e ffiem dosdy akin, as they had been jn Homione’s eyes 
i^hen they danced rtpaia the terrace. They did not watch the 
night. They were living too strongly to be watchful. The 
^irit of the danring foun was upon them, and guided them 
down among ffte to^ and the olive-trees, across the Messina 
road, udiite under the moon, to the stony beach of Isola Bella, 
where Nito was waiting fm them with the net. 

Nito was not alone. He had brought friends of hk and of 
Gaspare’s, and a boy w;ho staggered }»:oudly beneath a pennier 
vdth breadra^-cheese, oranges and apices, and dai^ 
IdpcJs of a mystaious ddce. The wine bottles were not in- 
f frosted toliim, bnt were in the care of Giulio, one ofthedcmkey- 
boys who ^d carried up the luggage fr(»n the station. Gaspare 
' and his padrone were welanned with a lifting of hats, and for a 
amment there was altoiQei, while the little group regarded the 
” Inglese ” searchingly. Had Maiurice jfelt any strangeness, 

' any atoofiMas, ^ drarp and sensitive Sicilians would have at 
once been.conscions of it, an^ lighirhearied gaiety mig^t have 
l^en way to gravity, thor^ not^to awkwardness. But he; 
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fdt, and thetiefore show^ none. Hjs soft hat cocked at an 
impudent an|^ over his fparlding daik eyea, his laughing lh;», 
his easy, eager mastoer, and his pleasant famiUiuity vdth 
Gaspare, at oaoe leassut^ everybody, and when he cried ont, 
** Ciao, amid, daol ” and wa^ a pair of bathing drawls 
towards the sea, indicating that he was ihrepared to the first 
to go in with the net, there wa$ a genod laugh, and a babel of 
talk broke forth — talk which he did not fully understand, yet 
whidt did not make him fed even for a momoit a strange. 

Gaspare at once took charge of the proceedings as one bom 
to be a leader of fishermen. He began by ouiering wine to be 
poured into the one glass provided, jplaced it in Maurice’s hand, 
and smiled proudly at his pupil’s quick “ Alla vostra salutel ” 
before tossing it off. Then each one in tom, with an “ Alla 
sna salutel ” to Maurice, took a drink from the great leather 
bottle, and Nito, shaking out his long coil of net, declared that 
it was time to get to work. 

Gaspare cast a sly glance at Maurice, warning him to be 
prepared for a comedy, and Maurice at once tememberefi the 
scene on the terrace when Gaspare had described Nito’s " bir* 
bante ” character, and looked out for rheumatics. * 

'* Who goes iqjto the sea, Nito? ” asked Gaspare, very 
seriously. / 

Nito's wrinkled and weather-beatoi face assumed an ex- 
pression of surprise. 

*' Who goes into the sea! ” he ejaculated. WTiy, don’t 
we all know who likes wading, and can always tell the best 
{daces for the fish? ” 

He paused, thoi as Gaspare said nothing, and the others, 
who had received a warning sign from him, stood round with 
ddiberatdy vacant faces, he added, clapping Gaspare on the 
ihoalder, and hrdding out one end of 4he net, — 

" Off with your clothes, compare, and vw will soon have a 
fine Mttuxa for Carmela.” 

But Gaspare shook his head. 

„ In summer 1 don’t mind. But this is early in the year, 
and, Ibeaides-*-*’ 

*' Barly in the year! Who told me the signore disffnto 
And iwtides, oon^To, |*ve*got the stomiudi-adie." 
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He deMy dotibled faiinsdf lip and wntlied, while the lips of 
the others. twitched with suppressed amusoueat. 

ConafiaredFo, 1 don’t h^ve itl ” 

“Haven’t I, signorihoT *’ ciied Gaspare, undoubling him* 
sdf, pointing to hismiddlemah and staring hard at Maurice. 

“ Si, si! fe veio, i verol cried Maurice. 

“ I’ve been eating zanqjiai^tte, and I am full. If I go into 
the sea to-night I shall die.’’ 

“ Mamma mia! ’’ ejaculated Nito, throwing up hisiiands 
towards the stars. 

He dared not give the lie to the “ signore distinto,’’ yet he 
had no trust in Gaspare’s word, and had gained no sort of con* 
viction from his eloquent writhings. 

“ You must go in, Nito,’’ said Gaspare. 

“ I— Madonna! ’’ 

“Whyno«’’ 

“ Why not? ’’ cried Nito, in a plaintive whine that was 
almost feminine. “ I go into the sea with my rheumatism! ’’ 

Abruptly o&e of hk legs gave way, and he stood before 
them in aprodced attitude. 

“ Signore,’’ he said to Maurice. “ I would go into the sea, 

1 woidd stay there aU night, for I love it,»but Dr Marini has 
fmrbidden me to eni|ir it. S% how I walk! ’’ 

And he began to hobble up and down exactly as Gaspare . 
had on the terrace, looking over his shoulder at Maurice all the 
tiihe to see whethet his deception was woridng well. Gaspare, 
seeing that Nito's attention was for the moment concentrated, 
slipped a'^y bdiind a boat that was drawn up (m the beach; 
and Maurice, guessing what he was doing, endeavoured to 
make Nito undNStand his sympathy. 

“ Molto forte— ^mcdto dcdore? ’’ he said. 

. “Si,signorel“ • 

And Nito bui^ toth into a vehement account of his suSo:- 
accompanied by pantomime. 

'It hikes: me in the night, s%nmet Madonna, it is like 
^rats gnawhig at my and nothing will stop it.. Pancrasia 
is my wife, signore-i^Pancraxia, she gets out of bed and 
i^beaits oS' to rub it cm, but shein^ht as wdl put it on the 
?Pp <d'Htna htf aU the good,it -does me.' - Add there 1 lie like ' 
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" ffir-yi— p— yi— yiL” 

A wild shiidc mt air, and clad a pair nf 

tethi^ dzawefij^'lxmnded o^t bam bdikul tlte boa^gave NHo 
a cufi on ^ itode, escecnted sabxe atqpa of the tarantdla, 
whirled nmn^ etched up one end of the net, and 
cried,— .. 

“ A1 mare, al marei " • 

. Nito’s rheumatism was no mote. ^ bent leg straightened 
itsdf as if by magic, and he returned Gaspare’s cufi by an 
afiecti<mate slap on his bare shouliier, exclaiming to 
llanrice, — . 

“ Isn’t he terribile, signore? Isn’t he tenibile? ” 

Nito lifted up the other end of the nift and they all went 
down to the shore. 

That night it seoned to Delarey as if Sicily drew him closer 
to her breast. He did not know why he had now for the first 
time the sensation that at last he was really in his natural 
piace, was really one with the soil ftom which an ancestm^f his 
had sprung, and with the people who had Ifeen her people. 
That. Hermione’s absence had anjrthing to do with,his rimost 
wild sense of freedom did not occur to him.' All be knew was 


this, that alone amcaig these Sicily fishermen in the ni§^t, 
not understanding much of what they said, guessing at 
}ohm, and sharing in their laughter, without always knowing 
w^t had fwovoked it, he was porfectiy at hoine^ perfectly 
happy. 


, («B8pare went into the sea, wading, carritdly throuji^ the 
silvri' waters, and Maurice, from the riiar^ watched his riowly 
moving form, taking a lesson whidh wou}^ be useful to him 
la%..' . The coast-line looked enohmted k the g^osy of the 
; iu the Warm silence of the n^^, l^t little group of 
irim^iipon the shore scarcriy ftp auhratmeot. 
felt it,, perhaps, sometimcl Irintiy ^ their gaieity, but), 
not savour its wonder and.'i^ Henmboe ■ 

^i^^l^.mWe-sitvoaTed them had.sl)e..i|^.them.'';' ' . 

of,!QB^aie, far out' in the 

''g|p^.9iNki:tbp'ftke.the’'£rimof 

he^i^fi^.'to. .them across 'the sQver ' 
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drl^pinng mesSus sUroed down fnnn ||is ghostly bands into the 
gj^s^ n^emient^^thalt was flidcolng about him, and tiw 
aides tip^ with light widened tosms^ sea and diore, there 
was a mirade of ddicate end fentastic beauty ddivered tq> 
tendorly like a marvelloas gift to the wanderets of the dark 
hours. But ^dly scaindy wonders at Sicily. Gaspare was 
intoit only (m the catching of fish, and his companions smote 
the night with their jdces and their merry, almost riotous 
laughter. 

The nig^t wore on. Presently they left Isola Bella, crossed 
a stony spit of land, and came into a second and narrower bay^ 
divided by a turmoil of jagged rocks and a bold promontory 
covered with stunted olive-trees, cactus and seed-sown earth 
pilots, from the wide sweep of coast that mdted into the dim- 
ness towards Messina. . Gathered together on the little stmies 
of the beach, in the diadow of some drawn-up fishing-boats, 
they took stock of the fish that lay shining in the basket, and 
brcdti their fast,(ni hread-and-cheese and more draughts horn 
the generous wine bottle. 

Gaspare was dripping, and his thin body ^ook as he gulped 
down the wine. 

** Basta Gaspare! ” Maurice said to him. “ You mustn’t 
go m any more.” • 

”Mo, no, signor^ ncm basta! I can fish all night. Once 
the wine has wanned me 1 can — ” 

“ But I want to try it.” 

” s^ore, vdiat would the signora say? You are a 
stranger. You will take cdd, and then the signora will blame 
me and say 1 did not take proper care of my padrcme.” 

But Delar^ was detomined. He stripped off his clothes, 
put nn Im baffung drawers, took up the net, and, carefully 
, dhectied by Bie admirihg, though protesting Gaspare, he 
tlm sea. ' 

For a nuKOjerit he shuddered as tiie calm water rose round 
: bm. Then, EngUrii fashion, he dipped under, with a splash 
■iSb.it a rmur of laughter tol^ ftmn tiie shore. 

. ” Mn^ oosli” he cried, coming up again in the moon- 
Adessosto bene! ” ; : „ 

The, idnnge had made him s^deidY f^ tremendously" 
triumphant; teddess, wife a hap^Mss ffudlad 
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witii aodadty. he ^pded out he be^ to sing in a 

'roice^~' ^ 

, Gao, 0$o, 

Mimrtiaaa tMQal^Gao ; 

Pcims di ssfftite 
Un bacjo tl voglio da%" 


Gaspare, who was hastily dressiing by the boats, called out 
V'. to him that his singing would frighten away the frsh, and he 
. was obediently silent. He imprisoned the song in his heart, , 
‘ ' but that went cm singing bravdy. As he waded farilKr he fdt 
splendid, as if he were a lord of life and of the sea. The water, 
now warm to him, seemed to be embracing him as it crept up* 
ward towards his throat. Nature was clasping him with 
ammnus arms. Nature was taking him for her own. 

“ Nature, Nature! ” he said to himsdf. “ That’s why I'm 
so gloriously happy here, because I'm being rig^t down 
natural." 

His mind made an abrupt turn, like a coursed hare, ajid he 
suddenly found himself thinking of the night m London, when 
he had sat in the restaurant with Hmnione and Artds, and 
listened to their talk, reverently listened. Now, as the net 
tugged at his hand, influenced by the resisting sea, that talk, 
as he remembered it, struck him as unnatural, as usdess, and 
the ttou^ts which he had then admired and wandered at, as 
comj^cated and extraordinaiy. Smnething in lum said, 

. " That's all unnatural." The touch of ^ water about his 
. bpdy, the light of the moon upon fahn, the breath of the air 
. his siret free, drove out his revo’ence for what he called -" in* 
teO^BCtuality,” and something savsge gert hold ol his soul and 
dioaik it, as if to wake op the sleqnng sdf within him, the sdf 
' that was Sicilian. 


he waded in the water, con^ ever nearer to the jagged 
that dmt out from his sight sea «^|dwcKE»tliiag ' 

he frit as if thinking andHiri^ weroineiHN^^Wi;«eif tiw 
were destructive of the other; amdtihe dd^ to Wdev«r, 
P^^'!,da}ettted, winch had oft^ iiiid^'’him idnoa he bad . 
a^jCSpedslly 'shice he' bid hi^red'$|^pfr^'.died^ 
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.ymsc body, out-of-doors, dose to ntoue, somewbat as toe 
Ibre. WhAi he waded toldMnce ^ the first tune, 

. and saw, as the set - was haded in, toe fish he had caught 
gteaming and leaping in ^ li^t, he could have toouted 
hke a boy. 

He seized toe net once. mOTe, but Gaspare, now dotoed, 
took hold of him by the aim with a faigdiarity that bad in it 
nothing disiespectfuL 

“ Signore basta, basta! Giulio will go in now.” 

” Sil si! ” cried Giulio, bi^iiuiing to tog at his waistcoat 
buttons. 

“ Once more, Gaspare! ” said Maurice. " Only once! ” 

” But if you take cold, signorino, the signora — “ 

“ I sha'n’t catch cdkL Ody once! " 

He lodce away, laughing, from Gaspare, and was swiftly 
in toe sea. The Sicilians looked at him with admiration. 

” E’ vmamente pid sidliano di noil ” exdaimed Nito. 

T]|^ others murmured their assent. Gaspare glowed with 
pride m his pupil. 

“ 1 shall make toe signore one of us,” he said, as he deftly 
let out the odls of toe net. 

*' But how hmg is be going to stay? ” asked Nito. ” Will 
he not SOCHI be gdng back to his own country? ” 

Em e moment Gaspare’s countenance fdL 
. "When the heat comes,” he began doubtfully. Then he 
dwered iq>. 

^ ” Perhaps he will take me with him to England,” he said. 

This time Maurice waded with the net into the shadow of 


toe rocks out of the light of toe moon. The night Mras waning, 
and a sli^t chill began to cie^ into toe air. A little tneeze, 

I too, S^ed over the sea, rufSing its surface, died away, then 
: 80^ caow again- As he moved into the darkness Maurice was. 
yoeoadoua toat toe buojmncy of his spirits received a dight 
^ diedc. .<,Ih» B^ht sednM suddenly to have changed, to have 
beeoBw mum mysterbus. . He began to fed its mystery^now, 
to.be aware of toe strangeness of b^ag out in toe sea alone at 
Soto an hour. . Upon toe shore he tow toe: forms of his com- 
ipsnihQS, bto the^ kx^tod remote and . drintom-like; Ito did 
'^sd hem^toir Peitops tto approkto of dawn was : 

Ut^ that was sibi>Sh>8 
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i9cluQedihMrtiiffltnQi^«n4sti^ 
him tibe dmise bliykaeMln the rods n)flieV]Ee .a grotesque ^|tnH 
camdi in diabcflic dmpes, and a$ he sta^ at these shapes he 
lud an odd fancy that they urete hving' things, and that thqr 
watdong him at his laboor. & could not get this idea, 
that he was being watched, out of h^ head, and lor a moment 
. he forgot about the fisi^ and stood still, staring at the monsters, 
uribose -bulky forms tenied themselaea up into ti>e’ moonligld 
from uhich they banished him . 

"Signorel Signorino!” 

There came to him a cry of protest from the shore. He 
"Started, moved forward with the net, and went rmder wato. 
He had stq>ped into a deep hole. Still holding fast to the net 
he came up to the surface, shook faiS head, and strudc out. As 
ha did so, he heard another cry, sharp yet musicsi. But this 
cry did not come from the beach udrere his companioos were 
gathered. It rose from tiie Idackness of the rocks close to him, 

' and it sounded like the cry of a woman. He winked his 
to get the water out of them, and swaui lor life rocks, 
ot his duty as a fisherman. But the net inqmd^ him, and 
again there was a shout from the shore, — 

"Signorinol Signorino I E* pazzo Lei? ’* 

; Reluctantly he turned and swam baciilto the shallow waters 
But when his feet touched bottmnheatood Stitt. Thatcryofa 
, woman from the m 3 ^tery of the rocks had startiod, had fesd- 
nai^ Ids ears. Suddedy he rememibered ;that ^ iwmh * be 
near to that Casa dette Srme, whose ttttte ttj^t he had. seen 
imm dte terrace of the priest’s house jon his first evemog io 
. He longed to hear that woman's vome again. Fot a . 
nMnsent he thought of it as the vcdbe (d a.sitdi, of one of those 
beii^ of enchantment who lure mm cm to thdr desdtiidion, . 
.'^jjind .he listened eagerly, almost p9moaia^y,:^di^ m4 ruffled 
?;*(witaip eddied softly about his bnsasb l^t no jMsie atolo ta 
bladchess of the rocdm at^ atript ho turued 
|ilS 0 ^.ar«l waded to the shcarsv . .s'iV 

^ met MfHk miei3^,peoil^K^!:\^ljta'^^^ the 
ilsd !ii#ly been .focfi' 'of mimics. ■ hatt- ' 

imciie,-am4My R m had come 

.. a8''itear»'near Rmpcint,- " 

ham'S^'<'hhniriB:||^|«boas 
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ajpdogised to Nito and showed Gasp^ that he was unh^med. 
Than, while the othBa began to dount the he went to the 
boats to put on his clothes, hbo^panied by Gaqme. 

*' Why did yon swim twl^acds the todcs, sigpoinb? ” asked 
the boy, looking at him wilh a sharp cnrionty. 

Delarey hesitated for a moment. He was inclined, he 
scarcely kmw why, to keepkilence about the cty he had heard. 
Yet he wanted to ask Gaspare scmiething. 

“Gas^nre,” he said at last, as they reached the boats, 
'* was any one of you on the rocks over there just now? ’’ 

He h^ forgotten to number his companions when he 
readied the shore. Perhaps one was missing, and had 
wandered towards the point to watdi him fishing. 

" No, signore. Why do you ask? 

Again Ddarey hesitated. Then he said, — 

" I heard someone call out to me th^.” 

He began to rub his wet body with a toweL 
What did they call? ” 

. ** Nothing: TO words. Sconeone cried out.” 

“ At the hour! Who should be there, signore? ” 

The action of the rough towd upon his body brought a g^ow 
ot warmth to Delarey, and the sense of mystery began to dqiart 
from his mind. » 

“ Pohaps it was a fisherman,” he said; 

" They do not fish from there, signore. It must have been 
me 3 ncm heard. When inm went under the water I cried out. 
Drii^ some wine, signorino.” 

He hdd.- 8 glass foil of wine to Ddaie}r’s lips. Delar^ 
drank. 

“ But you’ve gota man’s voice, Gaspare! ” he said, putting 
‘ down the glass a^ begiraui^ to get into his clothes. 

“Per Dio!.'. Would’ ybu have me squeak like a woman, 
!;'signore?”e' 

Ddarey hmghed' and said no more. But he knew it was 
not Gaspare’s voice he had heard. 

The net was drawn up now for the last time, and as soon as 
Delarey had dressed foey set out fo walk to the Oaves on the 
fortfaer side of the rocks, where theylmeasd: to sleq> till Oucmda 
y abeht and ready to make titofoittura. ^ To reach them 
pikf hid to damber np froni the oeach to the road*.; 
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mount a MD, and ^sscenl^to the Ca£E& Berudi, a small, isolated 
shanty wbi<^ stood close to the sea, and used in summer- 
time by bathers who wanted lefreshnusat. Nito and the rest 
walked on in front, and Ddarey followed a few paces behind 
with Gaspare. When they reached the summit of the hill a 
great sweep of open sea was disclosed to their view, stretching 
away to the Straits of Messina,* and bounded in the far distance 
1>y the vague outlines of the Calabrian Mountains. Here the 
wind met them more sharply, and belOw them on the pebbles 
by the cafi^ they could see the foam of breaking waves. But 
to the right, and nearer to them, the sea waS stih as an inland 
pool, guarded by the tree-covered hump of land on which 
stood the house of the sirens. This hump, which would have 
been an islet but for the narrow wall of sheer rock which joined 
it to the mainland, ran out into the sea paralld to the road. 

On the height, Delarey paused for a moment, as if to look 
at the wide view, dim and ethereal, under the dying moon. 

Is that Calabria? ” he asked. « • 

" Si, signore. And there is the cafi^. The caves are 
beyond it. You cannot see them from here. But yon are 
not looking, signonno ! " 

The boy’s quidk eyes had noticed that Ddarey was g^o- 
ing toward the tangle of trees, among*which was visible a 
small section of the grey wall of the house of the sirms. 

" How cahn the sea is there! ” Delarey said, swiftly. 

“ Si, signore. That is where you can see the light in the 
window from our tenrace.” 

There’s no light now.” 

'* How should there be? Thqr are asleep. Andiamo? " 

They followed the others, were now out of sight. 
^Vhen they reached the caves, Nito and the boys had already 
ilung themselves down upon the mmd and wore Sleeping. 
Gaspare sciooped out a hollow for Dejlaxey, tolled his jacket 
as a pillow for his padrone’s head, mumuixied a ’’Buon 
lipoBol ” lay down near him, bqiied ^ face in his arms, and 
Sdmosf diremly began to fareatha with a regularity that told 
its tala Hi yonthful, happy slumbw. 

Xt was daak in the cave and rioHe warm. The sand made 
a own|orbdile bad, and Delarey was luxuriously tired after the 
jhang end the wading in the a% When JH he 
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thooc^t that he, too, would be aslew in a momoit, bat sleep 
did not come to hhl^ though he his in antidpatuHi 
of it. His mind was busy in his weary body, and that little 
cry (d a woman still rang in his eats. He heard it like a smig 
sung by a mysterious voice in a place of myst«7 by the sea; 
Soon he opened his qres. Turning a little in the sand, away 
from his companions, he lookedout from the cave, 'across the 
sloping beach and the foam of the waves, to the darkness of 
trees on the island. (So he called the place of the siren’s house 
to himsdf now, and always hereafter.) From the cave he 
could not see the house, but only the trees, a formless, dim 
mass that grew about it. The monotonous sound of wave 
after wave did not still the cry in his ears, but mingled with it, 
as must have minf^ed with &e song of the sirmis to Ulysses 
the murmur of breaking seas ever so long ago. And he thought 
of a siren in the night stealing to a hidden place in the rods to 
watdi him as he drew the net, breast high in the water. 
There was romance in his mind to-night, new-born and 
strai^e. Sicily*had put it there with the wild sense of youtl^ 
and freedc^ that still possessed him. Something seemed to 
call him away from this cave of sleep, to bid his tired body 
bestir itself once more. He looked at tho dark forms of hk 
comrades, stretched,in various attitudes of rq>ose, and sud- 
denly he knew he could not sleep. He did not want to sleep. 
He wantbd— what? He raised himsdf to a sitting posture, 
then softly stood up, and with infinite precaution stole out of 
the cave. 

The cddness of the coming dawn took hold on him on the 
shore, and he saw in the east a mysterious pallor that was not 
of the moon, and upon the foam of the waves a light that was 
ghastly and that suggested infinite weariness and sickness. 
But he did not say this to himself. He merdy fdt that the 
njg^t was<ii)uiddy departing, and that he must hasten rm his 
. errand before the day came. 

He was going to search for the woman who had cried out 
to him in the sea. And he fdt as if she were a creature of the 
eight, of the moon and of the shadows, and as if he could 
, i>ever h(^ to find her in die g^kiry td the ^y. 



VII 


T^ELAREY stole along the beach, walld^ lightly despite his 
^ fatigue. Hefeltcuriousljfexdted.asifhewereontheheds 
of some adventure. He passed the Caff^ Berardi almost like a 


thief in the night, and came to the narrow strip of pebbles 
that edged the still and lakdike water, protected by the siieos’ 
isle. There he paused. He meant to gain that lonely land, 
but how? By the water lay two or three boats, but they were 
large and clumsy, impossible to move without aid. Should 


he climb up to the Messina road, traverse the spit of ground 
that led to the rocky wall, and try to make lus way aaoss it? 
The feat would be a difficult one, he thought. But it was not 


that which deterred him. He was impatient of delay, and 
the detour would take time. Between hun apd the islel was 


the waterway. Already he had been in the sea. Why not 
go in again > He stripped, packed his clothes into a bundle, 
tied roughly with a rope made of his handkerchief and boot* 
laces, and waded ih. For a long way the water was shallow. 
Only when he was near to the island duf it rise to his brdast, 
to his throat, higher at last. Holding the bundle on his head 
with one hand, he struck out strongly and soon toudbed 
bottom again. He scrambled out, dress^ on a flat rock, then 
looked for a path leading upward. 

The ground was very steep, almost precipitous, and 
thickly covered with trees and with undergrowth. This 
undergrowth concealed iimum^ble rocks and stoues whidi 
shifted under his feet and rolled down as he b^;an to ascend, 
(grasping the bushes and the brandies. He could find no path. 
What did it matter? All sense of fatigue had left tflm. With 
the activity of a cat he mounted. A tree struck him across 
the face. Another swqit off his hat. He fdt that he had 
antagmiists who wished to beat him bade to the sea, and his 
blood rose against them. He tore down a fatanch that im- 
peM him, it with his strong hands, and flung it away 
vidolisfy. Hh teeth wen set and hh tterves tiogle^ and 


ii- 
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ms coiiscioiis oi ai^ keep bodiljr exertion. 

Ttie body^-^t wu bis God to-night. How he loved it, its 
health and strength, its tpjOingness, its capacities! How he 
gtsBOsd in it! It had bounded down the mountain. It bad 
gone into the sea and revved there. It had fished and swum. 
Now it mounted upward to discovery, defying the weapmis 
that Nature launched against if. Splendid, splendid body! 

He fought with the trees and conquered them. His 
trampling feet sent the stones leaping downward to be drowned 
in the sea. His swift eyes found the likdy places for a foot- 
hold. His sinewy hancb forced his enemies to assist him in 
the ent^prise they hated. He came out on to the plateau at 
the summit of the island and stood still, panting, beside the 
house that hid there. 

Its blind grey wall amfronted him coldly m the dimness, 
one shuttered window, like a shut eye, concealing the interior, 
the soul of the house ^t lay inside its body. In this window 
'must^ve been, set the light he had seen from the terrace. 
He wished there were a light burning now. Had he swum ' 
across the inlet and fotig^t his way up through the wood only 
to see a grey wall, a shuttered window? That cry had come 
from the rocks, yet he had been driven by something within 
him 'to this house, connecting — ^he knew not why — ^the cry 
with it and with the far-off l^ht that had been like a star 
canght m tile sea. Now he said to himself that he should 
have gone back to the rocks, and sought the siren there. 
Should .he go now? He hesitated for a moment, leaning 
against tiie wall of the . house. 

" Maju toma, maju veni 
Cn li belli soi ciureti; 

Oh chiipompa dii nni fa; 

Haju toma, maju h cca i 

Maju toma, maju vinni, 

Duna isca a li dkdnni; 

Vinni riccu e riochi fa, 

Idajn viva I Haju & cck I *' 

' He he^ a ^rl's voice singing ^ear him, whether inside 
thehonah'^aimong the trees he cotd$ hot first t^ It sang 
as if the sun wire up and the wodd were awake, 
.^|d eway IMarey Mt ds if tiie singer murt be in 
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the daivn, thoogh be stdod stjQ in the ni^t He put h^ ear 
to the shuttered Window and listened. 

“ L'hajti; nun Thaju? " ^ ‘ 

The vtnce was speaking now with a sort of whimsical and 
haif-pathetk mmiment, as if inclined to Inreak info laughter 
at its own (Mdish wistfulness. 

" M’ama; nun m’ama? ” 

It broke ofi. He heard a little laugh. Then the scmg 
began again,— 


"llaja viju, e maju c6gghin, • 
Bona sorti di Din vogghiu 
Onii di Majo c6ggUn a la catnpia, 
Diu, pinz&ticci vu a la sorti mia t " 


The v(Hce was not in the house. Ddarey was sure of that 
now. He was almost sure, too, that it was the same voice 
which had cried out to him from the rocks. Moving with pre- 
caution he stole round the house to the farther side, vMcb'* 
looked out upon the open sea, keeping among the trees, which 
grew thiddy about the house on three sides, but which left it 
unprotected to the sea-winds on the fourth. 

A girl was standing in this cpen space, alone, looking sea-' 
ward, with one arm outstretched, one haifd laid lightly, almost 
caressingly, upon the gnarled trunk of a solitary old <^ve-ttee, 
the other arm hanging at ho: side. She was dressed in some 
dark, coarse stuff, with a short skirt, and a red handkerchief 
tied round her head, and seemed in the pale and almost 
i^lhastly light in which night and day were drawing near to 
eadi other to be tall and slim of w^. head was thrown 5 
back, as if she were drinking in the lame that heralded the , ' 
drinkmg it in like a vcdtyrtuary. 

' ' .t)darey stood and watched her. He ooiiid not see her''- ' 

-v 

SSm spc^ sane woids in diM*^ ^ * deat' jc^ce. Theta '". , 
sh (m dse visible. Evidently ^ wm. talking to herself, 
she lau^ied again, and ba^ to s|h|^ more,— 


' “T- r'f '■*' 

V,; .-.'i'' i, 


"liaja idjn. o-maiu (h|ghi«i,;‘ ‘ 

.. A.la me’easa gaaj^' md vtg^u . 

, . Chirt dS main la eami^ 
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tlisre was an African sound in tlio girl’s voice— ^ sound of 
mystery suggdlted heat and a fSroe that could t>e languor- 
ous and stretch itself at ease. She was singing the song the 
Sicilian peasant girk j(Hn*in on the first of May, when the 
ciuri di maju is in blossom mid the young countr^oiheD go 
forth in merry bands to pick tire flower of May, and turning 
their eyes to the wayside shrine, or, if there be none near, to 
the east and the rising son, lift their hands foU of the flowers 
above their heads, and, maJdng the sign of the cross, murmur 
devoutly, — 

Divina Pruvideuza, pmwidltimi; 

Divina Pruvideuza, cnnsuiatiiui; 

Divina Pruvideuza h granui assai; • 

Cu’ teni fidi a Di&, *nn piriaci mai I '* 

D(^rey knew neither song nor custom, but his ears were 
fascinated by the voice and the melody. Both sounded 
remote and yet familiar to him, as if once, in some distant 
lan^;— perhaps of dreams— he had heard them before. He 
wished the girl to go on singing, to sing on and on into the,, 
dawh while he listened in his hiding-place, but she suddenly 
turned round and stood looking towards him, as if something 
had t<dd h«: that she was not alone. He kept quite still. He 
knew she could not*see him, yet he felt as if she was aware 
that he was &ere, and instinctively he held his breath, and 
leaned backward into deeper shadow. After a minute the 
gid took a step forward, and, still staring in his directiim, 
called out, — 

“t»adre?” 

Then Ddarey knew that it was her voice that he had 
heard when he was in the sea, and he suddenly changed his 
desire. Now he no longer wished to remain unseen, and 
withmit hesitation he Came out from the trees. The 
; stood whve she was, watching him as he came. Her attitude 
showed nether surprise nor alarm, and, whmi he was dose to 
her, smd'Cm^d at last see her face, he found that its expressirm 
was Ode of.S^ple, bold questionii^'. It seemed to be saying 
to him qjiie^, Well, what do y^u wjmt of me? ' 

Delafr^ was net acquainted me Arab type of face. 
Had habem jte wouldhave at (XKrO.been'e^mk by the ‘Eastern 
.. lode in! f jEhe girl’s long, black e|es, by the Eastmn cast 
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of her neolar, slightly aquiline features. Above her e]^ 
were thin; jjet blade eyeftuws that locdceQ almost as if they 
were painted. Her didn was full and her face oval in shape. 
She had hair like Gaspare's, blaek-brown, inunensdiy thick 
and wavy, with tiny feathers of gold about the temples, ^e 
was tall, and had the contours of a stremg, though graceful girl 
just blooming into womanhood. Her hands were as brown 
as Ddarey’s, well*shaped, but the hands of a worker. She 
was perhaps eighteen or nineteen, and brimful of lusty life. 

After a minute of silence Ddarey’s memory recalled some 
words of Gaspare’s, till thoi forgotten. • 

*' You are Maddalena! ” he said, in Italian. 

The girl nodded. 

“ Si, signore." 

She uttered the words softly, then fdl into silence again, 
staring at him with her lustrous eyes, that were like black jewels. 

" You live here with Salvatore? " 

She nodded once more and began to smile, as if.with 
pleasure at his knowledge of her. 

Delarey smiled too, and made with his arms the motion 
of swimming. At that she laughed outright and broke into 
quick speech. She spoke vivaciously, moving her hands and 
to whole body. Delarey could not understand much of 
what she said, but he caught the wmds mare and pescatore, 
and by to gestures knew that she was tdling him she had 
been (m the rocks and had seen his mishap. Suddenly in the 
taidst of to talk she uttered the little cry of surprise or alarm 
whkh he had heard as he came up above water, pointed to to 
lips to indicate that she had g^veU vent to it, and laughed 
again with all her heart. Delarey laughed too. He felt 
happy and at ease with his sir^ and was secretly amused at 
to thought in the sea of the magical being full of enchantment 
Who sang to lure men to their destruction. This girl was simply 
a pretty, but not specially uncomnum, type ^ the Sicilian 
omtadina-^otmg, gay, quite free from timidity, though 
‘ igmth, frdl of the joy of life and of the tmscent passion of 
simttMbhood, blossoming out carelessly in the sunshine of the 
season flowers. She could sing, ito island siren, bat prob* 
she ooidfl Qot teafl or wdite. She could dance, could 
{Mshapa innocently glse and tec«ivfl,love. there was in 
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her iace, in her manner, nothing^ddiberately provocative. 
Indeed, she looked warmly pore, like a bright, eager young 
animal of the woods, full of a blithe readiness to enjoy, full 
of hope and of unsdfconsaous animation. 

Delarey wondered why she was not sleeping, and strove 
to a^ her, speaking carefully his best Sicilian, and using 
doquent gestures, which set hd: smiling, then laughing again. 
In reply to him she pointed towards the sea, then towards the 
house, thoi towards tbe sea once more. He guessed that some 
fisherman had risen early to go to his work, and that she had 
got up to see him ofi, and had been too wakeful to return to 
bed. 

“ Nknte piik sonno! he said, opening wide his eyes. 

** Niente! Nientel ’* 

He feigned fatigue. She took his travesty seriously, and 
pointed to the house, inviting him by gesture to go in and 
rest there. Evidently she believed that, being a stranger, he 
could not speak or imderstand much of her language. He 
did not even try to undeceive her. It amused him to watch^ 
her dumb Show, for her face spoke eloquently, and her pretty 
brown hands knew a language that was d^cious. He had 
no longer any thought of sleep, but he fdt* curious to see the 
intmor of the cottage, and he nodded his head in response to 
her invitation. At once she became the hospitable, peasant 
hostess. Her eyes sparkled with eagerness and pleasure, arid 
she went quiddy by him to the door, whidi stood half-open, 
pushed it back, and beckcmed to him to enter. 

He ob^ed her, went in, and found himself almost in dark- 
ness, for ^e Ing windows on either side of the door were 
shuttered, and only a tiny flame, like a spark, burned some- 
whore among the dense shadows of the interior at some dis- 
■tanee from him, firetending to be alarmed at the obscurity, 

: Im put ouf his hand gropingly, and let it light on her arm, then 
dip down to his warm, strong young hand, 
am af^dt.” he exdaimed. 

He heard her merry laug^ and!; fdt her trying to pull her 
hand aji^y, but he held it fast, firotoaging a that he 
/i^d a ]^ea^t qn^ In that ippmepl; was almost as 
: she was, his impu^ carelessly, gaily, 

C^^u^ht ^ wrong--jnde^ almost without thouj^t 
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at all. His body was atjjl tingling and damp with the sea^ 
water. Her face was fresh with the sea-wind. He had never 
fdt more wholestHne or as if life were a saner thing. 

She dragged her hand oat of his* at last; he heard a grating 
noise, and a faint light spattered op, then grew steady as she 
moved away and set a match to a candle, Welding it from 
the breeze that entered throug(h the open door with her body. 

" What a beautiful house! " he cried, looking curiously 
around. 

He saw such a dwelling as one may see in any part of 
Sicily where the inhabitants are not sunk in the direst poverty 
and squalor, a modest home consisting of two fair-sized rooms, 
one opening into the other. In eadi room was a mighty bed, 
high and white, with fat pillows, and a counterpane of many 
odours. At the head of each was pinned a crucifix and a little 
picture of the Virgin, Maria Addolorata, with a palm branch 
that had been blessed, and beneath the picture in the inner 
room a tiny light, rather like an English ni^t-light near its 
end, was burning. It was this that Ddarey had seen like a 
spark in the distance. At the foot of each b^ stood a big box 
of walnut-wood, carved into arabesques and grotesque faces. 
There were a few 'straw chairs and Mtchen utensils. An old 
gun stood in a comer with a bundle of wfiod. Not far ofi was 
a pan of charcoal. There were also two or three common deal 
tables, on oae of which stood the remains of a meal, abig jar 
containing wine, a flat loaf of coarse brown bread, with a 
knife lying beside it, some green stuS in a plate, and a dab of 
hard, ydlow dieese. 

Ddarey was less interested in these things than in the dis- 
play of photographs, picture-cards, and figures of saints that 
adorned the walls, carefully arrang^ in patterns to show to 
tike best advantage. Here were colour^ tei»xKluctioiis of 
actresses in languid attitudes, of peasants dancing of babies 
smiling, of elaboate young peojde witii carefully dressed hair 
making krve with “MoltiSaluti I" '* Una stretta di Hanoi ” 
*’ llando tea badol '* " Amidzia eternal ” and other expres- 
amns of ftieedsbip and afiection, scribUed in awkward hW- 
writings acrnas and around them. And mingled with them 
wens nprasenfatioiis of saints, sofli aa are sold at the fiurs and 
festivals of Siefly, and ate reverently txeasuind ^ the pious, 
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and superstitious oontadine; San Fa^eraiaio, Santa Leocanda, 
tha protector of child-bearing wom^; Sant Aloe, the patron 
saint of the beasts of burden; San Biagio, Santo ^to, the 
patron saint of dogs; and Inany others, with the Bambino, 
the Immaccdata, the Madiuma <ti Loreto, the Madonna ddla 
Rocca. 

In the faint light cast by the'ffickering candle, the faces of 
saints and actresses, of smiling babies, of lovers and Madonnas 
peered at Ddarey as if curious to know why at sudi an hour 
he ventured to intrude amcaig them, why he thus dared to 
examine them when all the world was sleeping. He drew 
back from them at length and looked again at the great bed 
with its fat pillows that stood in the farther room secluded 
from the sea-breeze. Suddenly he felt a longing to throw 
himsdif down and rest. 

The girl smiled at him with sympathy. 

“ That is my bed,” she said simply. ” Lie down and 
sleep,*signoriao.V 

IMarey hesitated for a mcmient. He thought of his com- 
panions. If they should wake in the cave and miss him what 
would tii^ think , what would they do? Then he looked again 
at the bed. The longing to lie down on h was irresistible. 
He pointed to the opm door. 

” Vt^hen the sun comes will you wake me? ” he said. 

He took hold of his arm with one hand, and made the 


motiM of sliftiripg himself. 

” S<de,” he said. “ Quando c’h il sole.” 

The girl laughed and nodded. 

**Si, tignore — arm dubiti!" 

Ddat^ climbed up on to the mountainous bed. 

” Buona nott^ Maddalena! " he said, smiling at her from, 
tire pillow like a'hi:^.' * <: ' 

" BucXi^tipo^o, signcHino! ” 


. That was the last thing he heard. The last thing he saw 
was the dai^ eager face of the girl lit op by the candle-flame, 
^tchihg him fr^ the fruiher room. Her slight %UTe was 
raan^ by the doorw^, through w^ch a faint, sad lig^ was 
Imaflng'With the stdti'WiUd from tile sea. Her lustrous eyes 
loold^ towards him wke sometiiing of 

|a {fltenomeifiiip; shci longed to t^idecs^d his mystery. 
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Soon, very soon, he saw those eyes no more. He was asleep 
in the midst of the Mado^as and the saints, with the blessed 
palm branch and the cruddx and Maria Adddorata above his 
head. ' 

The girl sat down on a chair just outside the dow, and began 
to sing to hosdf once more in a low voice, — 

'‘Divina Pmvidenza, pmwidltimi; 

Divina Pmvidenza, consul&temi; 

Divina Pmvidenza h granni assai; 

Cn* teni fidi a Diii, *nn pirisd mai i ” 

Once, in his sleep, Ddarey must surdy hdve heard her song, 
for he began to dream that he was Ulysses sailing across the 
purple seas along the shores of an enchanted coast, and that 
he heard far-ofi the sirens singing, and saw their shadowy 
forms sitting among the rocks and reclining npon the yellow 
sands. Then he bade his mariners steer the bark towards 
the shore. But when he drew near the sirens dianged into 
devout peasant women, and their alluring songs into prayers 
uttered to the Bambino and the Virgin. But one watted 
him with eyes that gleamed like black jewels, and her lips 
smiled while they uttered prayers, as if they could murmur 
love words and 1^ the lips of men 

" Signorino ! Signoiino ! ” 

Ddarey stirred on the great white bed. A hand grasped 
him firmly, shook him mlhlessly. 

“ Signorino! C’^ il sole! ” 

He opened his eyes rductantly. Maddalena was leaning 
over him. He saw her bright face and curious young e]res, 
thoi the faces of the saints and the actresses upon the 
and he wondered where he was and whoe Hermione was. 

“Hermione! ” he said. 

, Casa? ” said Maddalena. 

shook him again gently. Be stretch^ himself, 
yawned, and began to smile. She smiled back at him. 

‘C'bil sole!” 

^ Now he remembered, lifted himself and looked towards 
‘the dkxnway. The first rays of the vtm were filtering in and 
sparkling ilk tite distance upon the sea. The east was barred 
t^red. • 

Be slifipad down firoro Bte bed. 
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"The frittura!” he said, in “I must make 

hastel" * 

Maddalemi laughed. She had never heard English 
before. 

“ Ditelo anonal ” she cried, eagerly. 

They went out together on to the plateau and stood looking 
seaward. 

“ 1 — ^must — ^makfr— haste 1 ” he said, i^>eaking slowly and 
dividing the words. 

"Hi — ^maust— maiki — ’ai — ^isti!” she repeated, trying to 
imitate his accent: 

He burst out laughing. She pouted. Then she laughed, 
too, peal upon peal, while the sunlight grew stronger about 
them. How^ fresh the wind was! It played with her hair, 
from which she had now removed the handkerchief, and rufSed 
the little feathers of gold upon her brow. It blew about her 
smooth young face as if it loved to touch the soft cheeks, the 
innoc^t Ups, tl^e candid, unlined brow. The leaves of the 
oliv^trees rustic and the brambles and the grasses swayed. 
£vetything«was in movement, stirring gaily into life to greet 
the coming day. .Maurice opoied his mouth and drew in the 
air to his lungs, expanding his chest. He felbindined to dance, 
to sing, and very much inclined to eat. 

" Addio, Maddaloral " he said, holding out his hand. 

He looked into her eyes and added, — 

" Addio, Maddalena mial ” 

She smiled end looked down, then up at him again. 

"A rtvederd, signorino! ” 

^le toede his hand .warmly in hers. 

" Yes, that’s better. Arivederd!" 

He hdd her hand for a moment, looking into her long and 
.i, laug^ur^ eyes, and tbinidhg how like a young animal’s Ihey 
. . were in th^ unwtnki^ <^dom^ And yet they were not like 
an ffiaimal’s.' . For now, when he gazed into them, they did 
: not look away irorh him, but confmued to regard him, and 
ahvays with w ;eager. shining of puriosity. That, curiosity 
stirred fired him. He longed to t^y to it, to 

answer to* its i^er quesUon, its " what are you? ** 
: , Ffe saw only the trete, ths^sea all Slight with 

east now changing^, slowly into gold. Then 
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he bent doMn, kissed the lips of Maddalena with a laughs 
tamed and descended mroogh the trees by the way he had 
come. He had no fMmg diat he had d^ any wnmg to 
Hermione, any wrong to Maddalena. His spirits were high, 
and he sang as he leaped down, agile as a goat, to the sea. He 
meant to return as he had come, and at the water’s edge he 
striiqied off his dothes <»ice*inore, tied them into a bundle, 
plunged into the sea, and struck out for the beach opposite. 
As he did so, as the cold, bracing water seized him, he heard 
far above him the musical cry of the siren of the night. He 
answered it with a loud, exultant call * 

That was her farewell and his — ^this rustic Hero’s good- 
bye to her Leander. 

When he reached the Caffi Berardi its door stood open, 
and a middle-aged woman was looking out seaward. Beyond, 
by the caves, he saw figures moving. His companions were 
awake. He hastened towards them. His morning {dnnge 
in the sea had given him a wild appetite. , „ 

“ Frittural Frittura! ” he shouted, taking off his hat and 
waving it. 

Gaspare came lunning towards him. 

** Where have you been, signorino? ” 

“ For a walk along the diore.” ‘ 

He still kept his hat in his hand. 

" Why, your face is all wet, and so is your hair.” 

" I washed them in the sea. Mangiamo! Mangiamol ” 
” You did not sleep? ” 

Gaspare spoke curiously, regarded him with inquisitive, 
seardiing eyes. 

” I couldn’t. I’ll sleep up there when we get home.” 

He pointed to the mountain. His eyes were dancing with 
gaiety. * 

’’The frittura, Gasparino, the frittura! AnllJ then the 
tarantdla, and then ‘ O sole mio ’! ” 

He looked towards the rising sun^ and b^^ to sing at the 
top of his vmoe, — 

** O sole, o side nUo. 

Sta ’n fronte a te, 

Sta ’n Uopf» a te ! ” 

' Gaspare joined in lustily, and 


docKway ci 
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the Calt^ Berardi waved a jtying'pan at them in time to tl^ 
mn^ 

** Per Db, G^parel ” exclaimed Maurice, as they raced 
towards the house, each striving to be first there—" Per Dio^ 
I. never knew what life was till I came to Sicily! I never knew 
what happiness was till this morning! " 

"The frittura! The firittusat" shouted Gasparh "I’ll 
be first! ” 

Nedc and neck they reached the cafi6 as Nito poured the 
shiniilg fish into Madre Caimda’s frying-pan. 



vin 



Lucrezia was by the terrace wall looking over into the 
ravine. She could not see any moving figures, but she heard 
far down among the olives and the fruit-trees Gaspare’s voice 
singing " 0 sole mio! ” and while she listened another voice 
jdned in, the voice of the padrone. 

“ Dio mio, but they are merryl *’ she added, as the song 
was broken by a distant peal of laughter. 

Hermione came out upon the steps. She had been in the 
sitting-room writing a letter to Miss Townl^, who sent her 
long and tearful effusions from London almost every day. 

“Have you got the frying-pan ready, Lnqezia?" she 
asked. 

“ The frying-p^, signora! ** 

“ Yes, for the fish they are bringing uc.” 

Lucrezia looked knowing. 

" Ctti, signora, they will bring no fish." 

“Why not? They promised last night. Didn’t you 
bear?” 

“They promised, yes, but they won’t rmnember. Men 
promise at night and forget in the morning.*’ 

Hermione laughed. She had been fading a little dull, but 
now the sound of the lusty voices and the laughter from the 
ravine filled her with a sudden cheerfulness, and sent a 
oi anticipation into her heart 

“ Lncrma, you ate a cynic." 

“ What is a dnioo, signora? ’’ 

“A Lticresia. But yon don’t know your padrone. He 
won’t kfget us.’’ 

Lnoe^ reddened. She feared die had perhaps said some- 
thing that seemed disrespectfuL . 

signora, there is not anot be*' the padrone. 
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Everyone says so. A:^ Gaspare a^ Sebastiano. 1 r^y 
meant that—" 

'* I know. Well, td>day will understand that all tnen 
are not frnigetful, when yon eat your fish." 

Lucrezia still looked yay doubtful, but she said nothing 
more. 

" Thve they are! " exclaimed Hermione. 

She waved her hand and cried Out. Life suddenly seemed 
quite different to her. These moving figures peopled gloriously 
&e desoi waste, these ringing voices filled with music the 
brooding silence of it. She murmured to herself a verse of 
scripture, “ Sorrow may endure for a night, but joy cometh with 
the morning," and she realised for the first time how absurdly 
sad and deserted she had been feding, how unreasonably 
forlorn. By her present joy she measured her past— not 
sorrow exactly; she could not call it that — ^her past dreariness, 
and she said to heisdf with a little shock almost of fear, " How 
terriblv dependent I am! ” 

"Mamma .niial" cried Lucrezia, as another shout of 
laughter cazq^ up from the ravine, “ how merry and mad they 
are! Th^ Mve had a good night’s fishing." 

Hermione heard the laughter, but now it sounded a little 
harsh in her ears. * 

" I wonder," she thought, as she leaned upon the terrace 
wall, " 1 wonder if he has missed me at all r I wonder if men 
ever nabs us as we miss them? ” 

Her call, it seraaed, had not been heard, nor her gesture of 
welcome seen, but now Maurice looked up, waved hb cap, and 
shouted. Gaq>are, too, took off hb linen hat with a stentcnian 
cry of " Bu^ giomo, signora." 

" SighMul " said Lucrezia. 

"Yes." 

"'LookU Was not I right? Are they carrying any* 
thing?" 

Hermione looked ^erly, almost passionately, at the two 
figures now drawing near to the last asoent iq> the bare moon* 
tain flank. . lifoutice had a stick in one hand, the otoer hung 
<eng>fy at lus ride. -G^pare stiff^yraived hb hat wildly, 
jbxlMiog it. with both hands as a sailor hrids'tfae sijpoalling- 
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“ Perhaps,” she sai^^ perhaps it^sasa't a good night, and 
the 3 r’ve caught nothing < % 

“Ok signora, .Has was They must have 


“ Perhaps their pockets ate fuU. of .fish. I am sure they 

.afe.” , 

' She spdce with a cheerful- assurance. 

“ If ^ey have caught any fish, I know your frying-pan will 
be wanted,” she said 

"Chi io sa?” said Lucresia, with rather perfunctory 
pditeoess. > 

Secretly she thought that the padrona had only one fault. 

. She was a little obstinate sometimes, and disinclined to be told 
the truth. And certainly she did not know very much about 
men, although she had a husband. 

Through the old Norman arch came Ddar^ and Gaspare, 
with hot faces and gay, shining eyes, splendidly tired with 
their exertions and happy in the thou^t of rest, Delarey 
took Hetmione’s hand in his. He would "have kiss^ her 
befme Lucresua and Gaspare, quite naturally, bu^ he fdt that 
her hand stiffened slightly in his as he leaned forward, and he 
forbore. She longed for his kiss, but to receive it there would ' 
have spoiled a joy. And kind ahd familiar though she was 
with those beneath her, she could not bear to show the de^ 
of her heart before them. To her his Idss after her londy 
hight would be an ev^t. Did he know that? She wondered. 

: He ^till kept her hand in his as he began to tdl her ^ut 


lan. 

" Did you enjoy it? ” she asked, thinlqng what a boy be 
looked in his eager, , physical happine^ 

, : "AskGasp^!” 

; " 1 don't think I need. Your eyes .tdl bm.* 

" 1 pever enjoyed any night so mwb l^or% out ther^ 
under the moon. Why don’t we alwa^R ent-of-docas? ” 
" Siall .we try some night bn ^ 

I ‘":By Iqve, we will! What a latkl *' - 

£ you go into the sea? ” • • 

' ”T{hoii^^ldokso! AakOa^p^jf.ldM’^^tlieatthbmalL 
Thjiild too.” . ' 

' ”'^‘A#the^?”,i 
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“ They were stuomng. We <!^ht an awful lot, and 
Mother Cannda cooked than to a T«Tl had an appetite, 1 can 
tell you, Hermione, afkx being in the sea.'* 

She was silent for a moijient. Her hand had drt^pped out 
of his. When she spdce again, she said, — 

“ And you slept in the caves? ** p 

“The others did.” 

“ And you? ” 

“ I couldn’t sleep, so I went out on to the beach. But FI] 
tdl you all that presently. You won’t be shocked, Hermione, 
if I take a siesta now? Fm pretty well done — ^grandly tired, 
don’t you know? I tbink I could get a lovely nap before 
cdlazione.” 

“Come in, my dearest,” she said. “Collazione a little 
late, Lucrezia, not till half-past one.” 

“ And the fish, signora? ” asked Lucrezia. 

“ We’ve got quite enough without fish,” said Homione, 
turning away. 

“ Wj, by Jove,” Ddarey said, as they went into the cottage, 
putting his Jiand into his jacket pocket, “ Fve got sconething 
for you, Hermione.” 

“Fish!” she cried, eagerly, her whole, face brightening. 
“ Lucre—” 

“ Fish in my coat! ” he interrupted, still not remembering. 
“ No, a letter. They gave it me from the village as we came 
up. Here it is.” 

He drew out a letter, gave it to her, and went into the bed- 
room, while. Hermione stood in the sitting-room by the dinjjtqg*'' 
table with the letter in her hand. ■ 

It was bom Artois, with the Kairouan postmark. 

“ It’s from Etriile,” she said. 

liteurice was dosing &e shutters, to make the bedro(;«n 
dark. • 

“Is he stQl in Africa? ” he asked, letting down the bar 
, with a datter. 

^ “ Yes,” she said, opening the envelope. “ Go to bed like 

V a good hoy while I read it.” 

\ She wanted Us kiss ^ much that ’she did not go near to him, 

I' and, spoke widi a. li^tfiess th^t w^ almost like a feigned in- 
i^fierenoe. .. He thr^ his eav face through^ the dom^y into 
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the sunshine, and she saw the beads of perspiration on his 
smooth brow above his h^bing, yet half-sleepy eyes. 

“Cmne and tuck me up aftenmdsr' he said, and 
vanishedL c 

Hennione made a little movement as if to follow him, but 
ciascked it and unfolded the letter. 

'' 4 Rub d' Abdul Kadbb, Kairoitak. 

**My dear Friend, — This will be one of my dreary notos, 
but you must forgive me. Do you ever feel a heavy cloud of 
apprehension lowering over you, a sensation of approaching 
calamity, as if you heard the footsteps o| a deadly enemy 
stealthily approaching you? Do you Imow what it is to lose 
courage, to fear yourself, life, the future, to long to hear a word 
of S3anpathy from a friendly voice, to long to lay hold of a 
friendly hand? Are you ever like a child in the dark, your 
intellect no weapon against the dread of formless things? The 
African sun is shining here as I sit under a palm-tree writing, 
with my servant, Zerzour, squatting beside me. . It is so clear 
that I can almost count the veins in the leaves of the palms, so 
warm that Zerzour has thrown off his burnous and kept on o^y 
his Uncn shirt. And yet I am cold and seem fb be in blackness. 
I write to you to gain some courage if I can. But 1 have gained 
none yet. I bdieve there must be a physical c&use for my 
malaise, and that I am going to have some dreadful illness, and . 
perhaps lay my benes here in the shadow of the mosques among 
the sons of Islam. Write to me. Is the Garden of Paradise 
blooming with flowers? Is the tree of knowledge of good 
weighed down with fruit, and do you pluck the fruit boldly and 
eat it every day? You told me in Lo^on to come over and see 
^ you. I am not coming. Do not fear. But how 1 wish that I 
could now, at this instan^ see your strong face, touch your 
i courageous hand. There is a sensation of doom upon me. 
Laugh at me as much as you like, but write to me. I fed cold 
—cold in the sun. Emile/* 

. When she had finished reading this letter, Hennione stood 
' ^te still with it in her hand, gazing at <h|e white paper on 
which Ibis cry from Africa was Itse^Qtedftoher &at; 

a ^ from across the sea for help agaidst spmb impending fate. 
Sl^hid often had melanchdy tetter^s jrte Artois in the past, 
pessimistic views about life and literature, anxiety 
some book which he was wxi^, axul which he thought 
to be a failure, anger follks oi men, the 

politics, or tik de|efieteti«m the arts in 
]kakdem;%mes. Diatnlies slm to, and a 
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definite mdandioly from <Hie who had not a gay temperament. 
But this letter was difieient from alf the others. She sat dovm 
and read it again. For the moment she had forgotten Maurice, 
and did not hear his movements in the adjoining room. She 
was in Africa under a palm-t^, looking into the face of a 
friend with keen anxiety, tr 3 nng to read the immediate future 
for him there. * 

“ Maurice! ” she called presently, without getting up from 
her seat, “ I’ve had such a strange letter from Emile. I’m 
afraid — I feel as if he were going to be dreadfully ill or have 
an accident.” * 

There was no reply. 

“ Maurice! ” she called again. 

Then she got up and looked into the bedroom. It was 
nearly dark, but she could see her husband’s black head on the 
pillow, and hear a sound of regular breathing. He was asleep 
already; she had not received his kiss or tucked him up. She 
felt i|J|)surdly unhappy, as if she had missed a pleasure that could 
never come to her again. That, she thought, is one of the 
penalties ot a great love, the passionate regret it spends on the 
tiny things it has failed of. At this moment she fancied — ^no, 
^ fdt sure — ^that there would alwa}^ be a*shadow in ho: life. 
She had lost Mauribe’s kiss after his return from his first 
absence since their marriage. And a kiss from his lips still 
seemed to her a wonderful, almost a sacred thing, not only a 
physical act, but an emblem of that which was mysterious and 
lay bdund the phyncal. Why had she not let him kiss her 
on the terrace? Her sensitive reserve had made her loss. 
Fw a moment she thought she wished she had the careless 
mind of a peasant. Lucrezia loved Sebastiano with passion, 
but she would have let him kiss her in public and been proud 
of it. What was the use of delicacy, of sensitiveness, in the 
great coarte tbirtg called life? Even Maurice had not shared 
ha: feehng. He was open as a boy, almost as a peasant boy. 

She. began to wondor about him. She often wonder^ 
about him now in Sidly. In Ei^gland she never had. She 
had thought there that she knevv'jhim as he, perhaps, could 
' never hnotr ha. It seemed to heir th^ jibe had been almost 
httbgant, filled with a pride of ihtefiect i^e was beginning to 
' |ie ^™h^1iiar here, to face with Etna. 
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^ Let him sleq[>,m 3 ^tery wrapped in the mystwy of slumber! 

She sat down in the 2Wilight, waitk^f till he should walce, 
watching the darkness of his hair upon the pillow. 

Some time passed, and presently she heard a noise upon the 
terrace. She got up softly, went into the sitting-room, and 
lo^ed ont. Lucrezia was la 3 nng the table for coUazione. 

** Is it half-past one already? ’* sha asked. 

“ Si, signora,” 

“ But the padrone is still asleep? ” 

“ So is Gaspare in the hay. Come and see, signora.” 

Lucrezia took Hermione by the hand and’led her round the 
angle of the cottage. There, under the low roof of the out- 
house, dressed only in his shirt and trousers with his brown 
arms bare, and his hair tumbled over his damp forehead, lay 
Gaspare on a heap of hay dose to Tito, the donkey. Some 
hens were tripping and pecking by his 1^, and a black cat was 
curled up in the hollow of his left armpit. He looked in- 
finitely young, healthy, and comfortable, like an emlvMiied 
carelessness, that had flung itsdf down to its need. 

” 1 wish I could sleep like that,” said Hermioner 

” Signora! ” said Lucrezia, shocked. " You in the stable . 
with that white dress! Mamma mia! And the hens! ” 

“ Hens, donkey, cat, hay, and all — rshould love it. But 
I’m too old ever to sleep like that. Don’t wake him! ** 

Lucrezia was stepping over to Gaspare. 

“ And I won’t wake the padrone. Let them both sleep. 
.'They’ve been up all night. I’ll eat alone. When they wake 
we’ll manage something for them. Perhaps they’ll sle^ till 
evemng, till dinner-time.” 

“Gaspare will, signora. He can sleep the dock round 
when he’s tired.” 

“ And the padrone too, I daresay. M the better.” 

Sihe spoke ^eerfully, then went to .dt down to her sditary 
meai. 

The ^ter of Artois was her <mly coinpany. She ^nad it 
as site ate, and again fdt as if it had been written by a 
man trm whom some real misfoebium impending. The 
<A Ins wbktion in that Alcscsn dty pained her 

wi^ hmrf.' She oampared it hm own momaituy 
st^ftud^ and Abided bssdf .to dm did .mind — 
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the lonely meal. How much she had— everything almos]U 
And Artois, with his genius, his fa&e, his liberty— how litde 
he had! An Arab servant for his companion, while she iot 
hers had Maurice! Her hdhrt glowed with thankfulness, and, 
feeling how rich she was, she felt a longing to give to others— 
a longing to make everyone happy, a longing specially to make 
Emile happy. His letter was*lmnibly sad. Each time she 
looked at it she was made sad by it, even apprdiensive. She 
remembered their long and dose hiendship, how she had 
sympathised with all his struggles, how she had been proud of 
possessing his confidence and of being asked to advise him on 
points connected with his work. The past returned to her, 
Idndlmg' fires in her heart, till she longed to be near him and 
to shed their warmth on him. The African sun shone upon 
him and left him cold, numb. How wonderful it was, she 
thought, that the touch of a true friend’s hand, the smile of 
the eyes of a friend, could succeed where the sun failed. 
Sometimes she* thought of herself, of all human beings, as 
pigmies. Now die fdt that she came of a race of giants, whose 
powers we0e illimitable. If only she could be under that palm- 
tree for a moment beside Emile, she would be able to test the 
power she knew was within her, the glori&us power that the 
sun lacked, to shed light and heat through a human soul. With 
an instinctive gesture she stretched out her hand as if to give 
Artois the touch he loriged for. It encountered only the air 
and dropped to her side. She got up with a sigh. 

“ Poor dd Emile! " she said to herself. “ If only I could 
do something fcff him!" 

The thought oi Maurice sleeping calmly dose to her made 
her long to say " Thank you " for her great happiness by per- 
fmming some action of usefulness, some action that would Mp 
anotho:— &nile for dioice— to happiness, or, at least, to calm. 

This iSiging was for a moment so keen in her that it was 
^ost like an unconsdous petition, like an unuttered {uayer 
in the hetui, " Give me an opportunity to show my gratitude." 

She stood by the wall for a mommt, looking ova into the 
ravhie and at ^ mountain flank opposite. Etna was start- 
lingly dear to-day. She fanded that if a fly were to settle 
f^ponth0 snow its suminit,*die would he able to see it The 
m was like a nufrcr in which lay dm reflection of the on- 
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ctpaded sky. It was fiot far to Africa. She watched a b|rd 
towards tiie sea. P^haps it was flying to Kairooan, aind 
would settle at last (» one of the white cupolas of the great 
mosque there, the Mosque of Djama Kebir. 

What could she do for Emile? She could at least write to 
him. She could renew her invitation to him to come to Sicily. 

“ Lucrezia! *' she called Softly, lest she might waken 
Maurice. 

“ Signora? ” said Lucrezia, appearing round the comer of 
the cottage. 

" Hease bring me out a pen and ink aifd writing-paper, 
will you? ” 

"Si, signora.” 

Lucrezia was standing beade Hermione. Now she turned 
to go into the house. As she did so she said, — 

" Ecco, Antonino from the post-office! ” 

" Where? ” asked Homione. 

Lucrezia pointed to a little figure that was moving quickly 
along the mountain path towards the cottage. 

" There, signora. But why should he come? >- It is not 
the hour for the post yet.” 

" No. Perhaps^ it is a telegram. Yes, it must be a tde- 

§9 • 

She ^anced at the letter in her hand. 

" It's a telegram from Africa,” she said, as if she knew. 

And at that moment she fdt ttiat she did know. 

? ' Lucrezia regarded her with round-eyed amazement. 

" But, signora, how can you — ” . 

" There, Antonino has disappeared under the trees! We 
shall see him in a minute among the rodcs. I’ll go to meet 
hiiri.” 

And ^e went quickly to the arcmway, and fooked down 
the path where the lizards were darting to and fro ib the sun- 
. shine. Almost directly Antonino r^ppeated, a smaU boy 
^dixni^ steady up the steep pathway, with a leather bag 
his shoulder. 

'> < ” Antonino! ” she called to faint. t '*.ls it a tdegram?" 

. S, sigh«na! ” he aied out. : 

\ lEle canint;q> to herj fnmting, ^en^ ^ ga^ve her 
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'* Go and get something to drink,” dbe said. ” To eat, too, 
if you’re hungry.” • 

Antonino tan ofi eagerly, while Hermione tore open the 
paper and read these word»in French, — 

“Monsieur Artois dangeronsly ill, iear may not recover, he 
wished jren to know. 

“Max Bbrton, Jloctenr Mddecin, Kaironan." 

Hermione dropped the telegram. She did not feel at all 
surprised. Indeed, she felt that she had been expecting 
almost these very words, telling her of a tragedy at which the 
letter she stiU held in her hand had hinted. For a moment she 
stood there without being conscious of any special sensation. 
Then she stooped, picked up the telegram, and read it again. 
This time it seem^ like an answn to that unuttered prayer in 
her heart: “ Give me an opportunity to show my gratitude.” 
She did not hesitate for a moment as to what she would do. 
She would go to Kairouan, to close the eyes of her friend if he 
mnsl^die, if not,to nurse him back to life. 

^tonino was munching some bread-and-cheese and had 
one hand round a glass fuU of red wine. 

” I’m going to write an answer,” she said to him. ” And 
you must run with it.” 

"Si, si^ora.” * 

" Was it frmn AMca, signora? ” asked Lucrezia. 

“ Yes.” 

Lucawzia’s jaw fdl, and she stared in superstitious amaze- 
ment. 

“ I wonder,” Hermione thought, “ if Maurice — ” 

She went gently to the bedroom. He was still sleeping 
calndy. attitude of luxurious rqiose, the sound of his 
quiet breathing, seemed strange to h» eyes and eats at this 
mommt, strange and aSnost horrible. For an ins^t she 
thought of*waking him in order to tell him her news and C(m- 
sult with bitn about the journey. It never occurred to her to 
ask hiip whether thero should be a journey. But something 
hdd bar back, as one is held back from disturbing the slumba: 
of a 'tii^ diild, aitd she returned t6 the ^ting-room, wrote out 
tile followng tel^mm,T~- 

“ Sk^B start lor Kainnian*at opeev wire me Tttnisis Psiaoe 
Hotel, Tunis, Maoahb Dxlarby,” 
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and sent Ant(«mo with it flying down the hill. Then sbQ got 
time>tab!es and a guide-Book of Tunisia, and sat down at her 
«niting<.tabte to make out the journey; while Lucrezia, om- 
scious tiiat something unusual was idoot, watched ho: with 
solemn eyes. 

Hermione found that she would gain nothing by starting 
tiiat night. By leaving early the next morning she would 
arrive at Trapani in time to catch a steamer which left at mid« 
night for Tunis, reaching Africa at nine on the following morn- 
ing. From Tunis a day’s joum^ by train would bring her 
to Kairouan. If the steamer w^ punctual'’she might be able 
to catch a train immediately on her arrival at Tunis. If not, 
she would have to spend one day there. 

Already she felt as if she were travelling. All sense <4 
peace had left ha. She seemed to hear the shriek of 
engines, the roar of trains in tunnels and under bridges, to 
shake with the oscillation of the carriage, to sway with Ae dip 
and rise of the action of the steamer. > 

Swiftly, as one in haste, she wrote down times of departure 
and arrival : Cattaro to Messina, Messina to Palermo, Palermo 
to Trapani, Trapani to Tunis, Tunis to Kairouan, with the> 
price of the ticket^— a return ticket. When that was done and 
riie had laid down her pen, she began "^for the first time to 
realise the change a morsel of papa had made in her life, to 
realise the fact of the closeness of ha new knowledge of what 
was and what was coming to Maurice’s ignorance. The 
travelling sensation within ha, an intense interior restlessness, 

' made ha long for action, for some ardent oc(mpation in which 
die body could take part. She would have.liked to b^|in at 
once to pack, but all ha things wae in the bedroom whae 
Maurice was sleeping. Would he sleep, iot eva? ' She longed 
for him to wake, but she would nof wake him. > Everythbg 
could '.be packed in an hour. There was nos reasdh to begin 
now. , But how could she remain ju^ ^tthrg th^ in the great 
rian^uillity of this afternoon of ^afogi, Iboletng. at the long, 
icite liife'of Etna rising ftqm the sea, while;., ^nite, pahaps, 
''lay^’dykig? . 

. got up; wmt once to and began to 

unda toe^awniag. ,.§be had not told 
inctei^ libe triw going on fhe^^nioin^. Maurice must , 
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know first. What would he say? How would he take it? 
Add what would he do? Even in tlft midst of her now grow* 
ing sorrow— 'for at first she had hardly felt sorry, had hardly 
felt anything but that intense restlessness whidi still possessed 
her — ^she was preoccupied with that. She meant, when he 
woke, to give him the telegram, and say simply that she must 
go at once to Artois. That wasTall. She would not ask, hint 
at an]dhing else. She would just teU Maurice that she could 
not leave her dearest Mend to die alone in an AMcan city, 
tended only by an Aj^h, and a doctor who came to earn Ids 
fee. 

And Maurice — what would he say? What would he — do? 

If only he would wake! There was something terrible to 
her in the contrast between his condition and hers at this 
moment. 

And what ou|^t she to do if Maurice — ? 

She broke off short in her mental arrangement of possible 
happanings when Maurice should wake. 

The aftonoon waned and still he slept. As she watdred 
the light changing on the sea, growing softer, more wistful, and 
the long outline of Etna becoming darker against the sky, 
Hetmione felt a sort of unreasonable despaif taking possession 
of her. So few hours of the day were left now, and on the 
morrow this Sicilian life — a life that had been ideal — most 
cmne to an end for a time, and perhaps for ever. The abrupt- 
ness of the blow which had fallen had wakened in her sensitive 
heart a painful, almost an exaggerated sense of the uncer- 
tainty of the human fate. It seemed to her that the joy which 
had been hers in these tranquil Sicilian days, a joy more perfect 
than any she had conceived of, was being broken off short, as 
if it could never be renewed. With her anxiety for her Mend 
mingled another anxiety, more formless, but black and horrible 
in its vagudhess. 

“ If this should be our last day together in Sicily! ” she 
thought, as.^e watched the light softening among the bills 
'Ond the sbadosra of the olive-t|:ees length^iing upon the 
ground.; 

“ If 'tins should be oiur last ni^t togetiier in the house of 
the priestl ** • 

It seemed to her ^t even with Maurice in another place 
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she could never Jmow again soch perfect peace and joy,, aad 
her heart ached at the tfiougfat of leaving it. 

“To^moirowl” she thouf^t. “CMy a few hoots and 
this will all be over! ” • 

It seemed almost incredible. She felt that she cotdd not 
realise it thoroughly and yet that she realised it too mudi, as 
in a nightmare one seems to*^feel both less and more than in 
any traj^y of a wakeful hour. 

A few hours and it would all be over— and through those 
hours Maurice slept. 

The twilight was falling when he StOTdl, muttered some 
broken words, and opened his eyes. He heard no sound, and 
thought it was early morning. 

“ Hermione! ” he said, softly. 

Then he lay still for a moment and remembo'ed. 

*' By Jove! it must be long past time for collazione! ” he 
thought. 

He sprang up and put his head into the sitting-room. • 

“ Hermione! ” he called. 

“ Yes,” she answered, from the terrace. • 

” What's the time? ” 

" Nearly dinner-time.” 

He burst out laughing. * 

” Didn't you think I was going to sleep for ever? " he said. 

” Almost,” her voice said. 

He wondered a little why she did not come to him, but 
only answered him frcan a distance. . 

” I’ll dress and be out in a moment,’’ he call^ 

"All right!” 

Now that Maurice was awake at last, ;Hennioae’s grief at 
: tile lost afternoon became much more S^te,. but ^ was 
di^tecmmed to conceal it. She renuuned where she was just 
tii^ hecatse she had been startled by the found 'td her hus- 
band's voice, and was not sure of h^. power of self-control. 

. Whba; a few minutte lata:, he came out upcte^e .teciBM with 
;ai l^l^anliiised, half-apolc^etic look on his^faiii^ tiie. ielt safw. 
;!^;itetdv!ed traste Imt tp at ouce,.. 

. .T^^lfanr^” she said, " w^e yO^'^^lteea sleeping I’ve 
,bfWlt'lMn|.^«ry fast end ■ ■ 

' ■ .^'.fiff^i'lEeKmioAe? What’..do^^ he asSmd,.. 
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sittmg down by the wall and looking at her with eyes that 
stiU held shadows of sleep. 

"Something’s happened to-day that’s— that’s going to 
alter everything.” . • 

He looked astonished. 

"'Why, how grave 3^00 are! But what? What conld 
happen here? ” 

" This came.” 

She gave him the doctors telegram. He read it slowly 
aloud. 

" Artois! ” he ^aid. “ Poor fellow! And out there in 
Afric^k^all alone! ” 

He stp[^>ed speaking, looked at her, then leaned forward, 
put his atm round her shoulder, and kissed her gently. 

" I’m awfully sorry for you, Hermione,” he said. 
"Awfully sorry. 1 know how you must be feding. When 
did it come? ” 

" Seme hours ago.” 

" And I’ve been sleqping. I feel a brute.” 

He kissed her again. 

" 'Why didn’t you wake me? ” 

" Just to share a grief? That would haife been horrid of 
me, Maurice! ” * 

He looked again at the telegram. 

“ Did you wire? ” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

" Of course. Perhaps to-morrow, or in a day or two, we 
shall have better news, that he’s turned the comer. He’s a 
strong rnan, Hermione, he ought to recover. I believe he’ll 
recover.” 

" Maurice,” she said. " I want to tell you something.” 

" What, dear? ” * 

" I fed Iteust — can’t wait here for news.” 

" But tto— what will you do? ” 

" 'While you’ve been sleeping I’ve been looking out trains.” 

“Traiasl You don’t mean— ” ■ 

" 1 luusfi start for Kairouan td-moitow meaning. Read 
.this, too/',,, 

And dte gave Inm Smile’s Ibtta^ 

. . Doesn’t t^ make you fed his loneliness? ” die said, 
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when he had finished it. “ And think of it now— no^ whoi 
perhaps he knows that is dying.” 

”Yoa axe going away,” he said, “going away frcnn 
here!” 

His voice sounded as if he could not bdieve it. 

“ To-morrow morning! ” he added, more inaednlously. 

" If 1 waited I might be foo late.”. 

She was watching him with intent eyes, in which there 
seemed to flame a great anxiety. 

"You know what friends we’v4^be^” she continued. 
" Don’t you think I ought to go? ” ' 

“ I — ^perhaps — ^yes, I see how you fed. Yes, I see. >But ” 
— he got up — “ to leave here to-mOTrow! I fdt as if — ^almost 
as if we’d been here always and should live here for the rest of 
our lives.” 

" 1 wish to Heaven we could! ” she exddmed, her voice 
changing. " Oh, Maurice, if you knew, how dreadful it is to 
me to go!” • ® 

“ How far is Kairouan? ” 

" If I catch the train at Tunis I can be there \he day after 
to-moiTow.” 

" And you are going to nurse him, oj course? ” 

' "Yes, if— if I’m in time. Now I ought to pack before 
dinner.” 

" How beastly! ” he said, just like a boy. " How utterly 
beastly! I don’t fed as if I could believe it all. But you — 
what a trump you are, Hermione! To leave ths and travd 
all that way — ^not one woman in a hwdred would do it.” 

“ Woulii’t you for a friend? ” 

" l! ” he said, simply. " I don’t kqow whether I under- 
stand friendship as you do. -I’ve had. lots of friends, of course, 
.'.but tone seemed to me very like another, at long as they were 

Bow Sicilian! ” she thought. 

. had heard Gaspare speak 'of his boy feimds in much 
’-lha.adw.way.'' 

to nte than in tliie.wprld but you,” 

H Her v^tbe changed, Mtered .on the and she 

wallfed dong the terraice to the ii^bi|ig-i|^ ;trindow 
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" I must pack now,” she said. ” Then we can have one 
more quiet time together after dinne%" 

Her last words seemed to strike him, for he followed her, 
and as she was going into the^bedroom, he said, — 

“Perhaps — ^why shouldn't I—” 

But ften he stopped. 

“ Yes, Maurice! ” ^e said, quicldy. 

“ Where’s Gaspare? ” he asked. “ We'll make him hdp 
with the packing. But you won’t take much, will you? It'll 
only be for a few days, I suppose.” 

“ Who knows?*” 

“Gaspare! Gaspare! ” he called. 

“ the vuole? ” answered a sleepy voice. 

“ Come here.” 

In a moment a languid figure appeared round the cmrner. 
Maurice explained matters. Instantly Gaspare became a 
thing of quicksilver. He darted to help Hermione. Every 
nerve geemed quavering to be useful. 

“ And the signore? ” he said, presently, as he carried a 
trunk into tlve room. 

“The signore!” said Hermione. 

" Is he going, too? ” 

“ No, no! ” said Hermione, swiftly. 

She put her finger to her lips. Ddarey was just coming 
into the room. 

Gaspare said no more, but he shot a curious glance from 
padrona to padrone as he knelt down to lay some things in the 
trunk. 

By dinner-time Hermione’s preparations were completed. 
The one trunk she meant to take was packed. How hateful 
it looked standing there in the white room with the label hang- 
ing fiuin the handle. Shtf washed her face and hands in cold 
crater, and «ame out on to the terrace where the diimer-table 
was Md. It was a warm, still night, like the night of the fish- 
ing, and the moon hung low in a dear sky. 

“ How exquisite it is here! ” she said to Maurice, as they 
sat <k>wn. " We are in the very heart of calm, majestic calm. 
L)ok at thiit erne stv qvw Etna, a^ the outlines of the hills 
snd of tlmt dd castle— ‘ • 

She sto|>ped. 
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“ It brings a lump into my throat," she said, after a little 
pause. “ It’s too beau4afal and too still to*night." 

" I love being here," he said. 

They ate their diimer in sQepoe for some time. Presently 
Maurice began to crumble his bread. 

" Hennkme,” he said. “ Look here — " 

“Yes, Maurice." • 

" I’ve been thinking— of course I scarody know Artois, and 
I could be of no earthly use, but I’ve been thinking whether it 
would not be better for me to come to Kaironan with you.” 

For a moment Hennione’s rugged face was lit up by a fire 
of joy that made her lode beautiful. Maurice went on crumb- 
ling his bread. 

“ 1 didn’t say ani^thing at first,” he continued, “ because I 
- -well, somdiow I felt so fixed here, almost part of the place, 
and I had never thought of going till it got too hot, and especi- 
ally not now, wh»i the best time is only just b^[inning. And 
then it all came so suddenly. I was still, more than half , 
asleep, too, I believe," he added, with a little laugh, “ wboi 
you tdd me. But now I’ve had time, and— why shouldn’t I 
come too, to look after you? ” 

As he went *on speaking the light in Hermirme’s 
flickered and died out. It was wheft be laughed that it 
vanished quite away. 

“Thatflc you, Maurice,” she said quietly. “Thank you, 
dear. 1 should love to have you with me, but it would be a 
^tame! ” 

, “Why?” 

“ Why? Why— the best time here is only just beginning, 
as ym say. It would be selfish to drag you across the sea to 
1 skk-bed, or perhaps to a death-bed.” 

“ But the journey? ” • 

“ Oh, I am accustomed to being a lonely woman. Think 
how short a tune we’ve been married! I’ve nearly always 
travgito alone.” ' ^ 

•^es, I know," he said. “ Of course there’s no daneer. 
I didn't mean that, only—” 

‘‘Only iwwem ready to be uasdfisV’ she said. “Bless 
yttetoit ^^ShiffihfatimeliwftttobeiiTO Youmust 
stay here to keep house, and HI come back theicst 
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1 can, the very first. L^’s try to think of that— of the day 
when I come up the mountain agaiyi to my — ^to our Garden 
of Paradise. M the tii]|e I’m away I shall pray for the 
momeit wh» I see these ct>lamns of the terrace above me, 
and the gouniums, and— and the white wall of our little — 
home." • 

She stopped. Thai she added,— 

“ And you.” 

Yes,” he said. “ But you won’t see me on the terrace.” 

“ Why not? ” 

” Because, of course, I shall come to the station to meet 
you. That day will be a festa.” 

She said nothing more. Her heart was very full, and of 
omflicting feelings and of voices that spoke in contradiction 
one of another. One or two of these voices she longed to hush 
to silence, but they were persistent. Then she tried not to 
listoi to what th^ were saying. But they were pitilessly 
distinct. 

Xhnner was soon o^, and Gaspare came to clear away. 
His face wag very grave, even troubled. He did not like tl^ 
almqit departure of his padrona. 

” You will come back, signora? ” he said, as he drew away 
the cloth:mtd prepared to fold up the table and carry it indoms. 

Henoidne managed to laugh. 

'’ Imiy, of course, Gaspare! Did you think I was gcnng 
-away fw ever? ” 

” Africa is a l<Hig way ofi.” 

"Only nine hours from TrapanL I may be back very 
soon. Will you forget me? ” 

" Did I .fcngrt my padrona udien she was in England? ” 
the boy .fophed, his expressive fece suddenly hardening, and 
his great eyes Ottering with sullen fires. 

Heiimone quickly laid her hand on his. 

. "1 iras only laug^iing. You know your padrona trusts 
you toroaember her as she remembers you.” 

G^pate ^ted up her hand quickly, kissed it, and hurried 
away,' Uffin^hfeom. hand to his eyes. 

V; j^l^liana lomw how to dneilove them,” said 
HerBn«^,'^fii' a ^ catdi,m li^ vd^ I believe that 
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“ I'm sure lie would,” said Maurice. “ But one do^’t 
find a padrona like you f very day." 

” Let us walk to the arch,” she said. “ I must take my 
last look at the mountains with 2 {ou.” 

Bej^d the ardiway there was a large, flat rock, a natural 
; seat from which could be seen a range of mountains that was 
jtnidsible from the terrace. Hermione often sat on this rock 
alone, looking at the distant peaks, whose outlines stirred her 
. imagination like a wild and barbarous music. Now she drew 
ddwn Maurice beside her and kept his hand in hers. She was 
tiunking of many things, among others of the little episode 
that had just taken place with Gaspare. His outburst of 
feding, like fire bursting up through a suddenly opened fissure 
in the crust of the earth, had touched her and something more. 
Tt had comforted her, and removed from her a shadowy figure 
that had been approaching her, the figure of a fear. She fixed 
her eyes on the mountains, dark under the silver ol the 


moon. ^ 

"Maurice,” she said. "Do you often try to read 
people? ” , 

The pleasant look of almost deprecating modesty that 
Artois had noticed on the night when th^ ^ed together in 
London came to Delarey’s face. 

" I don’t know that I do, Hermione,” he said. " Is it 


easy? ” 

I think — I’m thinking it esped^y to-night — that it is 
hordbly difficult. One’s imaginati<m seizes hold of trifli>Q, 
and magnifies them and distorts them. From little thing<^^ 
littie natural things, one deduces — mean one takes a midget 
and makes of it a monster. How one qr^t to pray, to see 
dear in people one loves. It’s very strain but I that 
'Mmejfrnes, just because one loves, is ready to be afraid, 
to doubt, to exaggerate, to think A thing i$ pnawhen it is 
Ip frienckhip <me is mom teady to ^Ajr 

jpiopffr y#lue-^perhaps becat^e werythipg is ^ kiss value. 

Jtow that to-night I realke f<a toe fi^t titoe the 
r deference there is between the IpvjD oob gives in 

tove one gives mshfe^hip? " '' • 

|.^hy,'.1^krtoi<me? ”.l£e .ajslo^’ simply.. < 
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I love Emile as a {rimd. You know that.” 

* " Yes. Would you go to Kaxrouiu if you didn’t? ” 

“ If he were to ^e it would be a great sorrow, a great loss 
tome. I pray that he may live. Andyet — ” 

Suddenly she to(^ his other hand in hers. 

"Oh, Maurice, I’ve been thinking to-day, I’m thinking 
now— suppose it were ycni whc^lay ill, perhaps dying! Oh, 
the difference in my feding, in my dresid! If you were to be 
taken from me, t^ gap in my life! There would be nothing 
—nothing left." 

He put his arin round her, and was going to qieak, but 
shewmton, — 

" And if you were to be taken from me how terrible it 
would be to feel that I’d ever had one unkind thought of you, 
thaii I'd ever misinterpreted one look, or word, or action of 
yonrs, that I’d ever, in my egoism or my gre^ striven to 
thwart (me natural impulse of }rours, or to iorce yon into 
travesty away frcun simplicity. Dmi’t — dcm’-t ever be un- f 
natural or insincere with me, Maurice, even for a moment, even 
foe fear oi hurting me. Be always yoursdf, be the boy that 
you stiU are and that 1 love you for being." 

put her head on his shoulder, and*he fdt her body 
trembhi^. 

" I think I’m always natural with you," he said. 

" You’re as natural as Gaspam. Only once, and— and 
that was my fault, I know — ^but you mean so much to me, 
everything, and your honesty with me is like God walking 
with me." 

She lifted her head, and stood up. 

**!! God we’d teve many more ni^ts together here," 
she sal^— ma^ mote blessed, blessed nights. The stillness 
of the hil^. is like ad toe* truth of the wodd, sifted from toe 
hdstoood made into one beautiful whede. Oh, Maurice, 
there hf a Heawto on earth— when two peo|^ love taxh other 
in toe a sQence as this." 

baidc <torou{^^^ atoh^y to the terrace. 

, Fm thi iin jg^eamed ddU»tely, almost like a pearl, 

tl^ sea^*’'toe sxmw of; Etna 
a*tdeall^ FU^ty, a suggestion of 
Above toh snow. 
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ol Etm shcme the star of evenisg. Beside ths sea shone the 
little light in the house ot the sirens. , ‘ 

And as tiiey stood for a moment More the cottage in the 
de^ silencd, of the night, Hermione looked np at the star 
the snow. Bnt Maurice looked down at the little light 



IX 


/^NLY whm Hermione was gme, when the train from whkh 
she Mraved her hand had vanished abng the line that 
skirted the sea, and he saw Gaspare winking away two tears that 
were about to fall on his brown cheeks, did Manrice begin to 
realise the largeness of the change that fate had wrought in his 
Sicilian life. He realised it more sharply when he had climbed 
the mountain and stood once more upon the terrace bef(»?e 
the house of the priest. Hermione’s personality was so strong, 
so abounding^v vital, that its withdrawal made an impressum 
such as that made by an intense silence suddenly succeeding 
a powerful burst of music. Just at first Maurice felt startled, 
almost pnzded like a child, indined to knit his brows, and-, 
stare Vifri wide* eyes, and wonder what onild be going to 
happen to in a world that was altered. Now he was con* 
sdous of being far away from the land where he had been 
bocu and brought up, conscious of it as he had not been before^ 
even on his first day in Sicily He did not feel an alien. He 
had no sensation of exile. But he felt, as he had not fdt when 
with Hermione, the gkny of this vrorld of sea and mountains, 
of oilive*trees and vineyards, the strangeness of its great wd« 
come to him, the magic of his readiness to give hims^ to it. 

He had been like a dancing faun in the sunshine and the 
moon^^t of Sicily. Now, for a moment, he stood stiB, very 
still, and watched and listened, and was graye, and was aware 
of hhnscM, the figure in the for^round of a jacture that was 
marveBoas. • 


The «at|>usiasm of Hermione Sicily, the flood of nnder* 
standing of it, and feeling for it that she had pouted out in toe 
past days of spring, instead of teaching Maurice to see and to 
fed, seemed to have kept him back ^m the oonqxcehenskm 
to ttoito titty bad been meant to lead him. With Heimione,i 
toe waldMr, be bad been but as a Sidlianf anotoer Gaspare m 
a difieceat rtudr of liis, Without Heannione be was Gaspare 
andsometooiegipoei., Itwasasifbestilldanoedmtbetaran* 
. . > 3 * 
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bat had now for the nuMnent the power to stand and 
watch his perfonnance aild see that it was wonderfol. 

This was just at first, in the silenoe that followed the 
nmsic. * 

Be gazed at Etna, and thought, “ How extraordinary that 
I'm living up here (m a mountain and looking at the smoke 
from Etna, and that there’s no English-speaking poson hete 
but me! ” He looked at Gaspare and at Lucrezia, and 
thought, " What a queer trio of companions we axe! How 
strange and picturesque those two would look in England, 
how different they are from the English, and yet how at home 
with them I feel! By Jove, it’s wonderful! ” And then he 
was thrilled by a sense of romance, of adventure, that had 
never been his when his English wife was there beside him, 
calling his mind to walk with hers, his heart to beat with hers, 
falling with the great sincerity of a vexy pofect love. 

” The poor signora! " said Gaspare. '* I saw her beginning 
to cry when the train went away. She loves fny country and 
cannot bear to leave it. She ou^t to live here always, as I 
do.” 

” Courage, Gaspare! ” said Maurice, putting his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. " She’ll come back, very soon.” 

Gaspare lifted his hand to his eyes, thm drew out a red- 
and-ydUow handkerchief with ” Caro mio ” embroidered on it 
and frankly wiped them. 

” The poor signora! ” he repeated. ” She did not Uke to 
leave us.” 

” Let's think of her return,” said Maurice. I 

He turned away suddenly from the terrace and went into 
the house. 

When he was there, looking at {fidxites and books, at 
the open piano with some music cm it, at a piece of et^xfidtty 
With aneedle stuck through the half *£111311^ petal ^ a flower, 
^he began to feel deserted. The day was before hfoi, What 
im he going to do? What was there for hfox to do? For a 
mnoient hct fd^t uhat he would have Called ” stranded.” Be 
fa nnwa s dy accustomed to Heimifflib, and her 
vikalil^ of and body fillf^ up the intecMfoea of a day 
ease that one did not naitk^th^^ 

IV thfaakflM^ could ekist. Her physical hmUhtad 
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mind worked hand>i&*hand to create annmd her an atmosphere 
into which boredom could not con^ yet f om which ^tle 
was ezduded. Mautioe fe^ the silence within the house to be 
rather dreary than peac^|.-' S» touched the piano, endeav* 
outing to play with one finget the tune of " O sole mio! " He 
took up two or three books, pulled the needle out of Hermione's 
embroidery, then stuck it m again. The feeling of loss began 
to grow upon him. Oddly enough, he thought, he had not 
fd.t it very stron^y at the staticm when the train ran out. 
Nor had it been with him upon the terrace. There he had 
been rather conscious of change than of loss — of change that 
was not without exdtem^t. But now — He began to think 
of ^ days ahead of him with a ftunt apprehension. 

" But in live out>of*doors,’* he said to himsdf. “ It's 
cmly in the house diat I feel bad like this. I’ll live out-of 
doors and take lots at exercise, and I shall be all rig^t.” 

He had again taken up a book, almost without knowing it, 
and qpw, holding it in his hand, he went to the head of the stepst 
leading to the terrace and looked out. Gaspare was sitting 
by the walkwith a very dismal face. He stared silently at hh 
master for a minute. Then he said, — 

"The signora should have taken os with her to Africa. 
It would., have been better.” 

" It was impossilde, Gaspare,” Maurice said, rather hastily. 
” She is going to a pcxn: signore who is ill.” 

“I know.” 


The boy paused for a moment. Then he said — 
"Js the signore her brother? ” 

“Eer brother! No.” 


/' b he liielafion? ” 




■»,' \r‘\ 

I very bid ? ** 
..''C(if|iiinly 


^ould have taken us uith her to ’ 

a_ -bertam doggedness. Maurice,' 
sliurirt^tiaocilBtfoartalde and hmged. 
to Be looto ht the book he was bedding 

2Vig«fe, 
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in Italian. He wanted to do something definite, to distr^ 
his thoughts— more than^er now after his conversation with 
Gaspare. An idea oocun^ to him. 

** Come under the oak'trees, Qaspar^** he said, " and 1 11 
read to you. It will be a lesscm in accent. You shall be my 
fKofeSBore.” 

" Si, signore.” 

The response was listless, and Gaspare followed his master 
with listless footst^ down the little path that led to the grove 
of oak-trees that grew among giant rocks, on whidi the lizards 
were basking. 

” There are stories of Africa in this book,” said Maurice, 
opening it. 

Gaqiare looked more aleit. 

‘ Of where the signora will be? ” 

"Chilosa?” 

He lay down cm the warm ground, set his back against a 
rock, opened the book at hazard, and began to.read slow^ and 
carefully, while Gaspare, stretched on the grass, listened, with 
bis chin in the palm of his hand. The story was of the fisher- 
man and the Genie who was confined in a casket, and soon 
Gaspare was entirely absorbed by it. He kqit bis enonnons 
brown eyes fixed upon Maurice’s &ce, *and moved his lips, 
silently forming after him the words of the tale. When it 
was finished he said, — 

” I should not like to be kept shut up like that, signore. 
If I could not be free I would kill myse^. I will always be 
free." 

He stretched himself on the warm ground like a young 
nifimal, ftioi added, — 

" I idiall not take a wife— evw*”' 

llanrice diut the book and stnilched himself, too, then 
moved away from the rock, and lay at full length with his 
ihands clas|t^ behind his hes^ emd hit eyes, nearly shut, fixed 
upon the g^inuner of the sea. 

** Why hot, Gaspaiino? ” 

’ "IteonweftoaehasawjfeoneismitfFee.” 

” If I had a wife 1 should b»}ike the Mage AMcano when 
Iwwiaabittuptnthehox.** * 
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**And I?” Matuice suddenly sittiiig up. 

.about me? *’ 

Fot the first time n seenied to oceur to Ga^iaie that he was 
speajkmg to a married man. tot up, too. 

“Oh,butyoo — youareatignoreandrich. It is different. 

I am poor. I shall have many loves, first (me and tiiea 
another, but I shall never taken wife. My father wishes me 
to when I have finished tiie military service, but ” — and he 
hm^md at his own ingenious comparison — “ I am Iffm the 
Hago Africano whmi^he was let out of the casket. 1 am free, 
and I will never let myself be stoppered-up as he did. Per 
Dio!’* 

Suddmily Maurioe frowned. 

” It isn’t like-" he began. 

Then he stopped. The lines in his forehead disappeared, 
and he laughed. 

" I am pretty free here, too,” he said. “ At least, I fed . 

BO.” , . « 

The dreariness that had come upon him inside the cottage 
had disai^Mared now that he ^tos in the open air. As he . 

' locdeed down over the doping mountain flank — dotted with 
trees near him, but farther away bare and sunbaked — to the. 
sea with its magic ooAstiline, that seemed to promise enchant* 
nmtts to wflful travdlers passing by upcm the purple waters, ' 
^ he turned ids eyto to the distant plain with its Imncm-grovesi, 
its winding river, its little vague towns of narrow houses frxun 
wfakh thin trails to snuflee wmit up, and let them journey on to 
the great, snufldng mountain lifting its snows into the blue, 
and its, grave, not insolent, panache, he fdt an immense sense 
to hsq^fgb'hid^ freedcm^^with the empty days belore hirm 
His iitiiukto svas litoto liice a ctot on a prairie. There was no" 
^ near ^ to leid it to any specdal object, to harness 

it aito in any fix^ direction. 'Ha need no 

tof ^ toevemess grater than his own, <x try 
to toule^^ sttotleties of and semsation jhat toete 

' 'rea% .life, to p jsdties. l^ todaottoy thistohimsdt 

lmtluih|ii^:.i^^ and led^ to mnancipa* 

^';tiaa hiiU'?' ^ he rtotember the , 

atol tidnkto himsdf for a 
dtouwV; into the light to day.' 
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from a narrow prison which had bsen sunk beneath the see? 
Why? For, tiH now, h^had never had any consdoosness-of. 
imprisonment. One only becomes ccnsdoos of some things 
when one is freed from them. , Maurice’s happy efforts to 
walk on the heights with the enthusiasms of Hermione had 
surdy never tired him, but rather braced him. Yet, left 
alone with peasants, with Lucrezia and Gaspare, tbtfe was 
something in him, some part of his nature, whidi began to 
frdic like a child let out of school. He fdt more utterly at 
his ease than he had ever felt before. With these peasants 
he could let his mind be perfectly lazy. To them he seemed 
instructed, almost a god of knowledge. 

Snddedy Maurice laughed, showing his white teeth. He 
stretched up his arms to the blue heaven and the sun that sent 
its rays filtering down to him through the leaves of the oak- 
trees, and he laughed again gently. 

“ What is it, signore^ ” 

“ It is good to live, Gaspare. It is good.to be yougg out 
here on the mountain-side, and to send learning and problems 
and questions of conscience 'to the devil. After^all, real life 
is simple enough if only you’ll let it be. I believe the com- 
plications of life, half of them, and its miseries too, more than 
half of them, are the mventions of the brains of the men and 
women we call clever. They can’t let anything alone. They 
bother about themselves and everybody else. By Jove, If 
you knew how they tslk about life in Londmil They’d 
yon think it was the most complicated, rotten, intriguing 
business imaginable; all misunderstandings and cross pur- 
poses, and the Lord knows what But it isn’t. It’s jolly 
shn^ or it can be. Here we ara, you and I, and we aren’t 
at loggerheads, and we’ve got enough to eat and a pair of 
boots apiece, and the sun, and the s&, and old Etna bloving 
hiody — and what more do we want? ’* 

Signore—" 

"Wen? ” 

** i don’t understand English." 

** Mamma miai " Belamy roared \rith laughter. " And 
ifote been talking Ertg^^sh. WtU, Gaspare, I can’t say it in 
^oillan— «an I? Let’s seov" • 

Il« thought a miwxte. Ihm he aajd,— 
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** It’s something like tills. Life is simple and splendid if 
.yon let it alone. Bnt if you wony then, like a dog, 

it bites you.” 

He imitated a dog Intii^ Gaspare nodded serioutiy. 

“ Mi jnace la vita,” he mnai^k^ calmly. 

“ E anche mi jnace a me,” said Maurice. “ Now I’ll give 
yaa a lesson in English, and when the signora comes back you 
can talk to her.” 

“ Si,.signote.” 

The afternoon hftd gone in a flash. Evening came while 
th^ were still under the oak-trees, and the voice of Lucrezia 
was heard calling ^m the terrace, with the peculiar baaing 
intonati<m that is diaract«istic of southern wcnnen (rf the 
lower classes. 

Gaspare baaed ironkafly in reply. 

” It isn’t dinner-time already? ” said Maurice, getting up 
reluctantly. 

"yes, meester sir, eef you pleesi,” said Gaspare, with- 
conscious pride. “ We go v^y.” 

” Bravo* Well, I’m getting hungry.” 

As Maurice sat alone at dirmer on the terrace, while 
Gaspare and Lucrezia ate and chattered in the kitchen, he sayr 
presently flir down bflow the shining of the light in the house 
of the sirens. It came out when the stars came out, this tiny 
star of the sea. He felt a little lonely as he sat there eating aU 
by InAsetf, and when the light was kindled near the water, 
that lay like a dream waiting to be sweetly disturbed by the 
moon,- ^ was pleased as by the greeting of a friend. The light . 
was watched it while he ate. It was a friendly 

light, ,i^e than tire light of the stars to him. For 

he earthly things^-things a man could ; 

uiiderkb|0^!>>7H|^-imaginkl Maddaleira in the cottage vtirere 
he had il|pt pn^paring the supper for Salvatore^ who was 
pre^ntiiy j;oijig yil; sea to spear^fish, cu net timn, or take 
th^ the market o 4 the mcarow. Then was 

brea^<^tin^lg;i|iisese 0^ table, the^gobd red wine that 

that had ^ tiruteug^tk of the sun- 
;%B^.in dotu to. the 'sea.< The 

; ^e^ttie fh&t bnzhed beneath 

white bed, aird 
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faces of the saiats, of tiie actresses, of the smiling babies that 
had watched him while ^e slq>t. And he saw face of hia 
peasant hostess, the face he had kissed in the dawn, ere he tan 
down among the olive-trees to lounge into the sea. He saw 
the eyes that were like black jewels, the little feathers of gdd 
in the hair about her brow. She was a pretty, simple girl. 
He liked the look of curiosity in her 03^. To her he was 
something touched with wonder, a man from a far-ofi land. 
Yet she was at ease with him and he with her. That drop of 
Sicilian blood in his veins was worth something to him in this 
isle of the south. It made him one with so much, with the 
sunburned sons of the hills and of the sea-shore, wi& the sun- 
burned daughters of the soil. It made him one with them — 
or more — one of them. He had had a kiss from Sicily now— 
a kiss in the dawn by the sea, from lips fresh with the sea wind 
and warm with the life that is young. And what had it 
meant to him? He had taken it careile^y with a laugh. He 
had washed it from his lips in the sea. NowheremembDredit, 
and, in thought, he took the kiss again, but more slowly, more 
seiioody. And he took it at evening,,at the comiiig of night, 
instead of at dawn, at the coming of day— his kiss from ^cily. 

He took it at evening. 

He had finished dmner now, and he {mdied back his d^r, 
and drew a cigar from his pocket. Then he struck a match. 
As be was putting it to the cigar he looked again towards the 
sea and saw the hgbt. 

“ Damn! ” 

“Signore!" 

Gaspare came running. 

“ 1 didn’t call, Gaspare, I (mly said ’ Mamma mial ’ be- 
cause 1 burned my fingers." 

He struck another match and littte cigar. 

“ Signore—" Gaspare began, and stc^f^ 

“Yes? What is it?" 

“ i^ignore^ 1— Luaeda, yon know, has tdbitives at Castd 
Vewhio." 

, Caste) Yecchio was the nearest yiUaga, peiched on the 
lifJMup oppesite, twenty mintttes’ wa}k fiW cottage. 

"Ebbeae?" • , 

** Ebbeue, 8%ooriMk t)M»e is a iemm tbefr 
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Itfefhefestaof Paocrazia^hercoiisin. SebastunowiUbetiiere 
to play and they will^ius^ 

Lucresia wants ito . . 

“ Si, agnwe, bat she- ia {(firaid to ask." 

" Afraid? Of conise miist go. her. 

Bat at n4^t can ^ alone? ” 

" SigDore, I am invii^d, bat I saidr— I did not like the first ' 
evening that the pa^<Hia is away^if yon would come they 
would take it as a great honour.’' 

" Go, Gaspare, take Lucrezia, and bring her back safely." 

" And you, signore? ’’ 

" I would come too, but I think a stranger would spoil the 
iesta." 

"Ob, no, ignore, on the contrary—” 

" I Imow — ^you think I shall be sad alone." 

"Si, signore." 

" Yon are good to think of your padrone, but I shall be . 
quite oontent. You go with Lucrezia and come back as late 
as you like. TdOi Luqezia! Off with you! " 

Gaspare hesitated no longer. In a few minutes he had put 
(A his best dothes uid a soft hat, and stuck a large red rose , 
above each ear. He came to say good-bye With Lucrezia on 
his am. Her head was wrapped in a brilliant yellow and 
sriiite ^W1 with safiron-coloured fringes. They went off 
together laughing and sldpi^ down the stony path like two 
dilldren. 


, . DVhen tfrdr lootst^ died away, Delarey, who had walked, 
.‘to the archway to ^ them off, returned slowly to the terrace 
and began to pace and down, puffing at his dgar. The 
sSence/^ prci^ii B a. ^-Ihe rising moon cast its p^ beams 
upon fhh cottage, the white seats the: 

tenaoa, .\^E|iare|^sk^ wind. Thekavesoftbeoaksandffie<' 
otivetraBtffnes^ i^waUy^^^ Nothing stirred. 

Abovo^l^ oobb^ the mooolight struck on the rocks, showed 
mmmtain-eid^ carious sense edsohtude, 

.SHi^ ai Us hy^ nhvtt khown before^ Imk possession of Delarey. 
w^wi^l^'^'Sad 'at^finit; bat«cn!^ erhahcipate^' 

free, 'hk| 'one 'mse ih a''World that-. 

nnfmtesed by any chains ai 
, So might an 
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Mihnal fed ranging to and fro in a. land where man had not 
set foot. But. he was^an animd without its mate in 'the 
wcmdetM hcedOifem n^t. And ihe motxilight grew about 
: .him as hblwalleesd; trea<foag sof tljr be.sd^ kiww why, to and 
foci, to and ita 

«r$ .;> -]S(SEmioiw was nesting the coast noiy. Soon she would be 
‘ ! In board the steamer and (nr her way across the sea to Africa. 
iV;i^.wouldbe<nihnrway to Africa — and to Artois. 

- Ddarey recalled his conversation wiih Gaspare, when the 
hoy had asked him whether Artois was. Hermione’s hrothor, 
i! nr a relation, or whether he was (dd. He remembered Gaqnre^s 
intonatum when he said, almost sternly; “.The signora diould 
have taken us with her to Africa.'* , .vEvidently he was 
. ast(HUshed. Why? It must have been because be— Delar^ 
—bad let his wife go to visit a man in a distant dty alone. 
..Sicilians did not understand certain things. He had realised 
.. his own freedcnn— now he began to revise Hennione's. How 
qui(ddy she had made up her mind. While he was sleeping she 
had decided everything. She had even hxdced out the trains. 
It had never occurred to her to ask him whah to do. And 


ihe had not asked him to go with her. Did he wish she had? 

A new fediag began to stir withfo him, unreasmiahle^ 
. absurd. It had come to him with the* ni§^t and Us absolute 
S(ditude in the night. It was not anga: as yet. It was a 
taint, dawning sense of injury, bufso feint that it did not rouse, 
, but Wy touched gently, almost fortivdy, some spirit dnpwaing 
within him, like a hand that tou^ms^ Gun tntbdnws itself; 


steals forward to touch again, 
began to walk a little faster up aad|jdown, always keepo 
the torace wall. ■ ,< 

Ha was primitive man b>ni^^ . aiMi fediagi.. 

g ie as& in him. He had not jbu^ than, 

he— Gie secret soul of him-^^i^ Ifom in 

ff jiaiaaav To somethii^; m so^ |ii[pt;43if 

^ ^ ^ ij^jiyGiifogS^n^ nnfemilitr.' 

M slmwa-sniiHisi:at,'B:i^^ 'Sniject?!' 
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fttHed. Ibis was tbdr bos and fais. To many 

it would seem strange that a wife d|ould leave her husband 
during thdr honeymoon, tb ^vd aaoss. thn sea to another 
•man, a friend, even if hew^ perhaps dyh]^. He did not 
doubt Hermione. No one u^ltti^ her as he ^d could doubt 


her, yet neverthdess; now that he was quite companKmless in 
the night, he fdt deserted, he fdt as if everyone else were 
linked with life, while he stood entirdy alone. Hermione 
was travdling to her friend. Lucrezia’and Gaspare had gone 
to their festa, to dance, to sing, to joke, to make merry, to 
make love — who knew? Down in the village the people were 
^gossiping at one another’s doors, were lounging together in the 
laazza, were idaying cards in the cafi^, were singing and 
sttildhg the guitars under the pepper-trees bathed in the rays 
of the moon. And he — what was tho'e for him in this night 
that woke up desires for joy, for the sweetness of the life that 
sings in the passionate aides of the south? 

HOiStood still by the wall. Two or three lights twinlded 
on the height where Castd Vecchio perched clinging to its 
rock above the sea. Sebastiano was ^ere setting his lips to 
tha cenmdla, and shooting bold glances of tyrannical love at 
Lacrssia out of his audadous eyes. The peasants, dressed 
in ‘Qieir gala dothes, were forming in a drde for the country 
dance. The mastCT.pf the cnemonies was shouting out his 
commai^ in basta;^ French: " Toumez! ” “ A votre place! " 
V Fro^la donnel " “ Dansez toutesi ” Eyes were sparkling, 
tibeefa were dndnng, 1^ were parting as gay activity created 


warmth in bodies and hearts. Then would come the tarantella, 
with Gaepam ephtei^ like a top and tripping like a Fdly in a 
veritalde mad|^<^ nmvement. And as the nij^t wore on 
the (pute'^te^ beoca^ wilder, die laughter louder, the fire of 
jolto would be drunk udth dinkii^ 

gbtesKs, brifidit: d^teia, tricks played. Cards wocdd be got 
mA; TNie would be a group intent on “ Scopa,” another 
.cal^|( jf*:lfiLstaio| '* “ Carta da veatel " duowing down the 
s^ them op {^^ee^y iit j"^te 0 meszo.” 

andb^)en.t, .ThesrUoke would 
dgars love. Iferk- 

^wfid^ha to^ ^ixi^ 'and g^ls in ’^y 
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thensdvHS up as only sontherkiets can to the joy of tiie passing 
moment, forgetting poverty, bait^p, and tdl, grinding 
taxation, all the cares and the aorrowi that encompass the 
peasant's life, forgetting the of tibe hours, fngetting 
everything in the passion of the festa, the dedication ci aU their 
powers to the laughing worship of fun. 

Yes, the passing hour would be fmgotten. That was 
joertain It would be dawn ere Lucresia and Gaspare returned. 

Ddarey's cigar was'bumed to a stump. He took it hum 
his lips, and threw it with all bis force over the wall towards 
the sea. Then he put his hands on the wall and leaned over it, 
fixing his eyes on the sea. The sense of injury grew in him.* 
He resented the joys of others in this beautiful night, and he 
Mt as if all the world were at a festa, as if all the wc«id were 
domg wonderful things in the wondorful night, while he was 
left solitary to eat out his heart beneath the moon. He did 
not reason against his feelings and tell bimsdf they were 
absurd. The dancing faun does not reason«in his mqpaents 
of ainui He rebels. Delarey rebdled. 

He had been invited to the festa and he had tensed to go— > 
almost eagerly he had refused. Why? There had been 
something secretdn his mind which had prompted !»«*- He 
had said— and even to himsdf— that ISe did not go lest his 
jxesence might bring a disturbing elwnent into ^ peasants' 
gaiety. But was that his reason? 

T>eaning over the wall he looked down upon the sea. The 
star that seemed caught in the sea smfied at him, summoned 
him. Its gdd was like the gold, the little feathers of gold in 
the dark luur of a Sicilian girl rin ging the song of the May 
beside the sea, — 


"Majn toma, aiaju,veni 
Cn li belli aof ciereci— " 


, He tried to hum the tone, but it had left his memory. Be 

10111611 to hear it once mrae under the dive-tceea of the Sbmm* 
Srie. 
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refused to let him ga And he hid not pressed it Something 
hnd hdd him back irom ip^s^ing, sonything secret^ and some* 
thing secret had kept her accqp!&^ to saggi^on. 
wps gmng to her greatest feiv^ to the' 'man she had knovm , 
intimately, long btoce slm ,lkd knoem him— Ddatoy— -aid 
he was Ito alone. In Eng^tod he had never had a pasamg 
moment of jealousy of Artds, hut now, to-night, mingld with 
to creepng resentment against the joys of the peasants, of 
those not far from him under the moon of Sidly, there was a 
' sensation of jealousy ediich came from the knowledge that his 
wife was travelling to her friend. ' That frioid might be dead, 
Ibt she mi(^ nurse him back' to life. Ddarey thought of her 
by . to bedside, ministotmg to him, performing the intimate 
offices of toe attendant on a sick man, raising him up 00 his 
piQows, patting a cool hand on his burning forehead, sitting by 
him at ni^t. in the dlence of a shadowy locnn, and quite 
alone. 

He^bouf^ of aU this, and the ^cilian that was in Him 
grew suddenly hot with a burning sense of anger, a burning 
desire for actiion, pcevmitive or revengeful. It was quite un- 
reasonable, as unreasonable as toe vagrant impulse of a diild, : 
bat it was strong as toe full-grown determination of a man. 
Herauene had bdongefl to him. She was to. And the old 
SiciUan,.Uood in him; iHotested against that which would be 
If Artto were stdl ^ve when she readied Africa. 


Bnt it was too late now. He could do nothing. He could 
oidy;l«^ at the shming.sea on which the ship would bear ‘tor 

'that night V ■ 

His inaction and ^to(^b^[an to tortuieh^ If he went 
m he knew be coi^ ito de^.;.. The mere thoucdit (d tfo festa' 
would h^ tom deej^. Again he lodced at the. 

lights Cae^ V^pcto He saw only one now, and imagined 
it set in toeiiwindti^ (d Pancrasa house. He even fancied 
tito .dqwpS! toa^ toowntatn-side and across toe ravto tbtoe 
.AttilRdi^ltitotoe to waft <d the dfameOa playing a dance 
AK: , = ' . iVlv-Jpi 

'itot he cciuhi'^:totot' 'aU toht 'atoe 

: cottage, {us-soft ^ 1 .' toen weut 

■ 'toiiSItos ' and' ' barring 'the 
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wooden shutters. When he hnd come out again upon the steps 
and locked the cottage 4}oor he stood for u moment hesitati^ 
with the large door*k^ in his hand. He said to himseli that 
hewas gdngtothefestaat Cast^ Vecchia Of course hewas 
going there, to dance the country dances and join in the songs 
dl Sicily. He ^pped the key into his pocket and went down 
ihe steps to the terrace. But there he hesitated again. He 
took the key out of his pocket, looked at it as it lay in his hand, 
then put it down on the sill of the sitting-room window. 

“if any one comes, there isn’t very much to steal,” he 
thought. “ And perhaps — ” Again he looked at the lights 
Castd Vecdiio, then down towards the sea. The star of the sea 
shone steadily and seemed to summon him. He left the k^ on 
the window-sill, with a quick gesture pulled his hat-biim down 
ferther over his eyes, hastened along the tmace, and, turning 
to the left beyond the archway, took the path that led throu^ 
the olive-trees towards Isola Bdla and the sea. 

Through the wond^ul silence of the night among IJie hiUs 
Qisxe came now a voice that was tiirilling to his ears — ^the vmoe 
oi youth by the sea calling to the youth that wasiin him. 

Hermione was travdl^ to her friend. Must he remain 
quite friendless?* 

All the way down to the sea he h&rd the calling of the 
voice. 



X 


AS dawn was bcealdng, Luerezia and Gaspare dimbed 
^ slowly up the mountain-side towards the cottage. 
Lncrezia's eyes were red, for she had just bidden good-bye to 
Sebastiano, who was saiimg that day for the Lipaii Isles, and 
Ae did not know how soon he would be back. Sebast^o had 
not cried. He loved change, and was radiant at the prospect 
oi his voytge. But Lucrezia’s heart was tom. She knew 
Sdjastiano, knew his wild and adventurous spirit, his reckless 
passi<»i iac life, and the gifts it scatters at the feet of lusty 
3muth. There were maid^ in the Lipari Isles. They might 
be beautifuL She had scarcely been jealous of Sebastiano 
before jrer betrothal to him, for Iben she had had no ri^ts over 
him, and she was filled with the spirit of humbleness that still 
dw^ in th^womoi of Sidly, the spirit that whispers " Man 
may do what he will.’' But now something had arism within 
her to do battle with that spirit She wanted Sebastiano for 
her very own, and the thought of his freedom when away 
tormented her. 

(kspare comforted her in perfunctory fashion. 

“ M^t does it matter? ” he said. " When yon are 
muned you can keep him in the house, and make him ^an the 
flaxfiiryoa.” 

And he landed ahnid. But when they drew near to the 

cottage he 3aidr~ 

“ iZitta, Lucreda! The padrone is asleep. We must steal 
in soffily and not waken hfin.” 

On t^itde ttey <xept along the terrace. 

.**He will have left the door open for us,” whispered 
He has the revolver bed^ him and will not have 
•bi^alrwd.”''^ _ >„ ,'s' 

Bht iWto stood befme theideps the door was diut. 
%»paje tto tt getdly. It was'lodsei 

^ he wi^tled. *‘ We cahoot get in, for we cannot 

: i,- ■■ 

'V' ’ ^ ^ ‘ ■ • 

•' /r' . v’'\ ‘ ? 4 S. /' 
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Lucrezia shivered. Sorrow had made i|ter fed cold. 

" Mamma mia! *’ dierb^iaii. 

But Gaspare’s sharp eyes had spied the key lying on the 
window*siU. He dart^ to it and picked it up. Then he 
stared at the locked door and at Lucreda. 

But where is the padrone? ” he said. “ Oh, I know! 
Bfe locked the door on the inside and then put the key out oi 
the window. But why is the bedroom window shot? He 
always sleeps with it open! ” 

Quickly he thrust the key into the lock, opened the door, 
and entered the dark sitting-room. Holding up a warning 
hand to keep Lucrezia quiet, he tiptoed to the bedroom door, 
opened it without noise, and disappeared, leaving Lucrezia 
outside. After a minute or two he came back. 

“ It is all right. He is sleeping. Go to bed.” 

Lucrezia turned to go. 

” And never mind gettmg up early to make the padrone’s 
coffee,” Gaspare added. ” I will do it. I* am not eleepy. 
I shall take the gun and go out after the birds.” 

Lucrezia looked surprised. Gaspare was not*m the habit 
of relieving her of her duties. On the contrary, he was a strict 
taskmaster. Bu{ she was tired and jireoccupied. So ^e 
made no remark and went off to her room bel^d the house, 
walking heavily and untying the handkerdiief that was round 
her head. 

When she had gone, Gaspare stood by the table, thinking 
deeply. He had lied to Lucrezia. The padrone was not 
asileep. His bed had not been sl^t in. Wh^ bad he gone? 
Where was he now!* 

The Sicilian servant, if he cares for his padrone, feels as if he 
had a proprietor’s interest in him. J3e belongs to his padrone 
and his pa^one belongs to him. He will allow nobody to 
interfere with his possession. He is intensely jealous of any* 
OM who seeks to disturb the intimacy between his padrone and 
him^, GC to enter into his padrone’s life without frankly 
letting him know it and the reason for it. The d^iartare ci 
Hdmtione had given an additional impetus to Gaiqpare's 
always Uvely semw of proprietorship in Maurice. He ^ as if 
he had been left in charge of Bis {Hulrone, and had aualmoat 
sacred resp<msibility to deliver him up to Henabne happy and 
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Di^iea she dUbnied. This absence, therefore, started, 
'uid perturbed him— ^nare-roade l&m guilty of a lapse 
from his duty. Perhaps he should not have gone to the 
festa. True, he had a^taSt the padrone to accompany him. 
But still — 

He went out on to the tesrace and lodced around hitn. 
The dawn was faint and pale. Wreaths of mist, like smoke 
trails, hung below him, oitecuring the sea. The ghostly cone 
of Etna loomed into the sky, extricating itself from swaddling 
bands of douds which shrouded its lower flanks. The air was 
chilly upon this height, and the aspect of things was grey and 
desolate, without temptation, without enchantment, to lure 
men out from their dwellings. 

What could haw kept the padnme from his sleep till this 
hour? 

Gaspare sbhro^ a little as he stared over the wall He 
was thinking— ;ftinking furiously. Although scarcely edu^^ 
cated*at all, he was exceedingly sharp-witted and could read 
character ai^ost as swiftly and surely as an Arab. At this 
moment he was busily recalling the book he had been reading 
for many weeks in Sicily, the book of his padrone’s diaracter, 
wiitteh out for him in words, in glances, in gestures, in likes 
and didikes, most dearly in Actions. Mentally he turned the 
leaves until he came to the night of the fishing, to the waning 
of the night, to the journey to the caves, to the dawn when he 
Mndce upon the sands and found that the padrone was lii|t 
beside him. IBs brown hand tightened on the stick he h|A; 
Ms brown eyts stmed with the glittering acuteness of a g^eait 
bird’s at the doud trails hiding the sea bdow him— biding the 
Ma, and Ml that lay beside the sea. 

There was no one on the terrace. But there was a figure 
for a mcHni^it cm. the mountain*side, leaping downward. The 
..ravine tc^ it and hid it in a dark embrace. Gaspare had 
found le^t besought, a due to guide hiiidu His hesitation was 
jeiMk ' In his Ttn^ucated and int^tive mind there was no 
;MBger any tocua for a dcmbt. He icnew that his padrone was 
• fils had hem in that other dawbj when he sli^ted 
/Iway llNi^ the cave.ivhete Ms pompiamcms were sleeping. 

, . ^ Sur^^mtod as a gbk^ and indt^ to' abnormal actimty by a 
ipidiivtag'^lpid^: withb that, throbbed wifib dosdy ming|id 
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cariosity, jealousy, and anger, Gaspaxe nuAb short work ci t^ 
path in the ravine. In a few minutes he came out on to f^ 
loadbylsdaBdla. On the shcae was a group of fishermen, all 
of them friends of his, getting re£dy their fishing*tacUe, and 
hauling down the boats to the grey sea for the morning's woric. 
Some of them hailed him, but he took no notice, only palled his 
soft hat down sideways over bis cheek, and hurried on in the 
direction of Messina, keeping to the left ride of the road and 
away from the shore, till he gained the summit of the hill frinn 
which the Cafi^ Berardi and the caves were visible. There he 
stopped for a moment and looked down. He saw no one iqion 
the shore, but at some distance upcm the sea there Was a black 
dot, a fishing'boat. It was stationary. Gaspare knew that its 
occupant must be hauling in his net. 

" Salvatore is out then! ” he muttered to himself, as he 
turned aside from the road on to the promontory, whirii was 
connected by the black wall of rock with the Ipnd whoe stood 
the house of the sirens. This wall, forbidding though ft was, 
and descending sheer into the deq> sea on rither^de, had no 
terrors for him. He dropped down to it with a sort oi skfifnl 
carriessness, thensquatted on a stone, and quickly unlaced his 
mountam boots, palled his stockings ofi^ slung them with the 
boots round his neck, and stood up on his bare feet. Then, 
balancing himself with his outstretched arms, he stqtped 
boldly upon the wall. It was very narrow. The sea surged 
through it. There was not space on it to walk strai^t-footed, 
evenwithonly onefoot at a timeupmitherodk. Gaspare was 
obliged to plant his feet sideways, the toes and heels pointing 
to ^e sea on either hand. But the length of the wall was 
abort, and be went across it almost as quicMy as if he bad been 
wall^ upon the road. Heights and depths had no tccrm for 
him in his confidant youth. And he had been fare^ up among 
rim rocks, and was a familiar hiend of the sea. A drop into 
it Would Wve only meant a morning bath. Having gaia^ the 
ifaithar side, he put on bis stocki^ and boots, grasped hia 
stidi^ and began to dimb upward t^ouf^ the thicldy*growiag 
trees towards the house of the rirens. instinct 1^ told 
himuiN»fheteiTarorimtthepsritniimwasriM^ Uneldiicsied 
peofde have often marweriooriy wtentive nwaotim for the 
of emy>day hie. Gaspare lememberwl the pekmtft 
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question about the uttie light betide.the sea, his answer to it, 
way in wfaich'tiie padrone had looked towards the trees 
'when, in the dawn, th^ stood upon fhe summit of the bill, an^ 
be pointed out the caves where they were going to sleep. & 
remembered, too, from v^t direction the padrone came 
towards the caS^ when the sun was up«-and he knew. 

As he drew near to tiie cottage he walked car^oUy, tiiongh 
still swiftly, but udien he reached it he paused, bent forward^ 
head, and listened. He was in tire tangle of coarse grass that 
grew right op to the n<Hth wall of the cottage, and dose to the 
ai^ whicb hid 'from him the sea>side and tiie cottage door. 
At firsthe heard notfamgexcept thefamt murmur of thesea upon 
•the rocks. His stillhess now was as complete as had been his 
previous activity, and in the one he was as assured as in the 
other. Some five minutes passed. Again and again, with a 
measured monotony, came to him the regular lisp of the waves. 
The grass rustled against his legs as the little wind of morning 
pudud its wa]^ thnnigh it gently, and a bird chirped above 
his h&d in the olive-trees and was answered by another bird. 
And just as if in rqfiy to the voices of the birds, he heard 
the sound of human voices. They were distant and faint 
almost as the lisp of the sea, and were surely coming towards 
hun from the sea. * 

When Gaspare realised that the speakers were not in tiie 
cottage he crq)t round the angle of the wall, slipped across the 
opm qMioe that fiooted the cottage door, an^ gaining the trees, 
Stoitdstili in almost exactly the place where Maurice had stood 
when he watched Maddalena in the dawn. 

The vqto sounded again and nearer. There w^ a little 
. lan^ ki a 'l^’s ydce, then the dry twmig of the plqcked 
a guibir, then siloice. After a minute the guitar 
sttiqgs .twanged- again, and a girl’s voice began to sing a 
psasaa^t * ;Zf^pagiuuo.” 

At tiie ood (rf the verse there was an imitation of tiie 
eetaaiifi^- by, the voice, humming, or rather whining, boucbe 
lenn^ it oea^ 

/'Antjosg!' Ancoiai” 

vThe.;gltP4 voace began the imitatimi again, and the man’s 

the imitation fucirolly 

s^‘ia''.bD])lsh tiioat. 
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In responsCi standinj^mndcr the trees, t^spere riiouted. 
He had meant to ke^ si^ce; hot the twang of tiie gtiitax^. 
^#h its «uggestiQH <fl a f Ata, the singii® vmces, tije yoaftfol 
^t^hter, and the final exdamatiop ring^ oat in the dawn, 
ovesrasine the angry and suspicioos sprqt that had hitherto 
A^nAfitth-A him. TTie boy’s imp of fun was up and dan<*ig 
'witbm him* He could not dnwe it out or lay it to rest* 

“Hi — ^yi — yi — yi — ^yiJ” 

His voice died away, and was answered by a silenoe ^t 
seemed like a startled thing holding its breath. 

“ Hi— yi— yi— yi— yil ” ' . 

He called again lustily, leaped out frwn the trees, and went 

> running across the open space to the edge of the plateau by the 
sea. A tiny path wound steeply down from here to the rocks 
bdow, and on it, just under the cmicealing crest of the land, 
stood tire padrone with Maddalena. Thdr hands were linked 
together, as if they had caught at eadi other sharidy for 
sympathy or help. Their faces were tense ^and ttdj 1^ 
parted. But as they saw Gaspare’s light figure leaping over 
the hill edge, his dancing eyes fixed shrewdly, with a smt of 
boyish scoldiag, upon them, their hands fdl apart, thek faces 

“ Gasparino! ’’ said Maurice. " It w&s you who cafled? ” 

“ Si, signore.’’ 

He up to them. MaddaJena’s oval face had fl u s hed , 
and die chopped the full lids over her Idack eyes 9$ She 
said, — 

^ Buon giomo, Gaspare." 

“Buon giomo, Donna Maddalena.". , 

Then they stood there f«: a moment hi sfleace. Mapisee 

was the first to speak again. v ' , ‘ 

... “ But w^ did you come here? ’’ Ite said. . How dal you 

’'v.hoow? ’* •' 

/ ^ sparkle of menjmmt haA^^^i^^ trf 

j^ as the fading of jealousy, of not^haehig beeuf 

Wisbl tiO XHOWf iVd ‘W)IU3QI% 

a 'sort pit sullen ** I 's^.asjaty.” j 

bade f 
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“ Don’t be an ass, Gaspare. Bit how could you guess 
where I had gone? ” 

“ Where did you go be^pte, signore, when you could not , 
sleep? ” ^ 

At this thrust Maurice imiteted Maddalena and reddened 
slic^tly. It seemed to, him as if he had been livii^ under 
while he had fancied himself enclosed in rock that was 
impenetrable by human eyes. He tried to laugh away his 
slight confusion. 

" Gaspare, you we the most birbante boy in Sicily! ” he 
said. “ You are like a Mago Airicano.” 

“Signotino, you should trust me,” returned the boy, 
stdtenly. 

His own words seemed to move him, as if thdr sound 
revealed to Him the whole of the injury that had been inflicted 
upon his amour propte, and sudde^y angry tears started into 
his eyes. 

” I^thonght { ifras a servant of confidence ” (un servitore*!^ 
di ccmfidenza), he added, bitterly. 

Maurice was amazed at the depth of feeling thus abruptly ' 
shown to him. This was the first time he had been permitted 
to look for a mmnent deep down into that strange vdcano, a 
young and passionate'Sidlian heart. As he looked, swift and 
short as was his glance, his amazement died away. Narcissus 
saw hhnsidi in the stream. Maurice saw, or bdieved he saw, 
his heart’s image, trembling perhaps and indistinct, far down 
in ^ passion of Gaspare. So could he have been with a 
padrone had fate made his situatkm in life a different ode. 
So 00^ he have felt had something been concealed from him. 

Maprtce md nothing in reply. Maddalena was thoe. 
Th(^ wsdh^ in sflence to the cottage door, and there, rather 
like a detednd scbodhbo^, he bade her good-bye, and set out 
throui^ thwtemwith Gaspare. 

’’That’s nut ihe way, is it? ” Maurice said, psesmtly, as 
thebf^tnrnedtofheleft. j 

” How did you come, signore? 

■ V ■■ i, 

^ ^rtUted; Th|m he saw the useleasness cd stiiv^ to. 
keej^up a ^vxth this sctvant td the and the 
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" I came by waterf* be said, smflbig. ” I swam, Qai- 
paxmo.*' . j*. 

The boy aasvnared the smile, and suddenly the tension 
’ between them was broken^ and were at their ease again. 

" I will ^ow you another my, signore, if yon are not 
afraid.” 

Maurice laughed out gaily. 

“ The way of the rocks? ” he said. 

” Si, signore. But you must go barefooted and be as 
^nimble as a goat.” 

“ Do you doubt me, Gaspaiino? ” 

He looked at the boy hard, with a ddibaratdy qmszing 
kindness, that was gay but ask^ forgiveness, too, and sutdy 
promised amendment. 

“ I have never doubted my padrone." 

They said nothing more till they were at the wall of rode. 
Then Gaspare seemed struck by hesitation. 

“Perhaps — ” he b^an. “Yon are not accustomed to 
the rocks, signore, and — ’’ 

“ Silenziot ” cried Maurice, bending down and pulling cdf 
his boots and stockings. 

“ Do like this, signme! ” 

Gaspare slung his boots and stockings round his node. 
Maurice imitated him. 

“ And now give me your hand— so— without pulling.” 

“ But you hadn’t— " 

“ Give me your hand, signore! ” 

It was an order. Maurice obeyed .!^ Ifeding that in these 
mattOT Gaspare had the right to command. 

“ Walk as I do, signore, and kero step with me.” 

“Bene!" ! 


, " And look before you. Don’t A>ok down atthehea.” 
bwie.” ■, 

moment, and they weite ado^ hsi, 


«*^^y|byej”he''-said,,inEn|^; f , , 

bh.' the grassy hB^';0(n lib ktmes, ani^ 
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teUa as the sun came iq>, lifting itii'tdood-red rim above the 
9ea>]jiie in the east. He hxdced over the trees. 

" Maddalena saw us! ” he cried.* 

He had caught sight of her anmog the dive-trees watdxing 
them, with her two hands, &ld flat against her breast. 

“ Addio, Maddalena! 

The girl started, waved her hand, drew back, and dis- 
appeared. 

“ I’m glad die saw us.” 

Gaspare lang^ied, but said nothing. They put on thdr 
..boots and stockings, and started briskly ofi towards Monte 
Amato. When tlwy had crossed the road, and gained the 
winding path that led eventually into the ravine, Maurice 
said,— 

'* Wdl, Gfupare^ ’* 

“ Wdl, signoiino? ” 

” Have 3«}u forgiven me? ” 

is not ior a servant to forgive his padrone, signorino,** 
said the boy, but rather proudly. 

Maurice*feared tiiat his sense of injury was returning, and 
continoed, hastily, — 

“ It was like this, Gaspare. Whoi you* and Lucrezia had 
goae I fdt so dull all alone, and I thought, ' everyme is sing- 
ing and dancing and laugl^ except me.’ ” 

’ But I asl^ you to accompany os, signorino,” Gaspare 
exdaimied, reptoadifolly. 

" Yts, I know, but—” 


“Bntyoothooi^twedidnotwantyoo. Wdl, then, jmu 
not know us! 

Now, Ga^)^ d(Hi't be angry again. Remmnber that 
hu gone away and that I depend on yon for 
«veit&^^^^” , * 

At thekirt Wo^ Gaspare’s face, which had been lowering, 
a fitfte. But he was not yet entirely appeased, 
^^ly^ hnye . Maddalena,” he said. 

”ilh<i^'is:na]^a.girl.” 

nice.” 

: GUsparsi, 1 l&idly know Madda-' 


^ viMt. ruddy, tint as n boy lau^ who is 
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sore he knows Ihe nnkld hem the outer sheQ to hum 
keraeL 

”Oh, signtue, why di<l you go down to the sea instead of 
coming to -toe festa? " 

Ifonirice did not answa at ogow. He was asking himsdf 
' Gjasf^'s qn^on. Why had he gone to the Sirens' Ide? 
^Ga^tare continued, — • 

. “May I say what I think, signot^ '.You know 1 am 
:$td]ian, and I Imow the Sicilians." 

"Whatisit?” 

" Strangers should be careful a^t th^ do in my coantiy." 

" Madotma! You call me a strangle? " 

It was Maturice's turn to be ai^;ry. He spoke with suddoi 
heat. The idea that he was a Stxaage9r-~a straniero— in 
Sicily seoned to him ridiculous — almost (^tensive. 

" Well, signore, you have only been toe a little while. I 
was bom here and have never h^ anywhoe else.’ 

" It is true. Go on then.” 0 ^ 

“ The men of Sicily are not like tiie Eng^hsh or the Germans. 
They are jealous of their women. I have been told that in 
3 mor country, on festa days, if a main Hkes a girl and she likes 
him he can take her for a w^. Is it true? " 

"Quote trae.” * 

. “ He caimot walk with her here. He caimot wvDl wsJk 
with her <town the street of Marechiaro alone. It would be a 
shame." . / , 

** But there is no harm in it." , * 


" Who knows? It is not our custdkn. We walk with rku 
friends and the girls walk with their H Stdvatore, 

the fasiher of Maddalena, knew — .. ' 

Be did not hnish his sentence, but. #th' 
i,irtattimg violettce, made the gesture cS dis^;!ri^.o^ u kriifeund 
iitStoMiag it vqmard into the body ci Haurice 

g on the path. He idt as if h^ ' 

)tol";.'#ud Gaspare, 'cahdy,' 'drupl^' 
rr^^utice^s ' face ^ with^^^^ eiirm^itoas' which . 
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" Sie is a silly gill. She is fiattcaced to see a straqget 
^te does not think. Girls never think.” 

He spoke vdth uttor ctmtempt -4 
“ Have yon seen SalvatOT^ signore? ” 

” No— yes.” • 

” You ha'^ sem him? ” 

” Not to speak to. When I xame down the cottage was 
drat np. I waited—” 

” You hid, signore? ” ,, 

Manrice’s face flushed, ' An angry word rose to his lips, 
but he diecked it and laughed, remembering that he had to 
deal with si boy, and that Gaspare was devot^ to him. 

. ” Well, I wait^ among the trees— birbantel ” 

" And you saw Salvatore? " 

" He came out and went down to the fishing.” 

” Salvatme is a terrible man. He used to beat his wife 
Teresa.” 

" P’f! Would 5 mn have me be sdraid of him? ” ; 

Maunce’s blood was up. Evmi his sense of romance was 
excited. He jdt ^t he was in the cdls of an adventure, and 
his heart leaped, but not with fear. 

“ Fear is not for men. But the padrona has 1^ you with 
me because she truris me and because I know Sicily." 

Ijb^eemed to Maurioe that he was with an inflexible drapmon 
against wliose domiiaon it would be difficult, if not usdess, to 
strugg^,.. They wefis walking on again, and had come into 
the ravme. Water " was slipping down among the rocks, 
betweqa the tiristed trunks of the dive-trees. Its soft sound, 
and rim imipl 'dhnhem. in this secret place, made Maurice 
suddenKy that he had passed the night without sleep, 
and idtgt:|ija.|Wtdd.;be glad to rest It was not the moment 
to'ce^a^hnd itvtM hotunpleasant afto: all— so he phrased 
it in his.jfu^dr^'^^^ after, thought for, educated in 
' Hie by a son of its soil, with 

^ 'heart /if',, i,‘_' j'f' f ' *i' 

to look 

!me.f ^nt ;4dit!^.i^hnldrid' to tpe^. . ^m older than ymi, 

and i'do want tohave- 
anybody, or gjstting 
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any harm mysdf. One thing I prmnise yon, that IH ahvayi 
trust yon and tdOi y<m. what I'm np to. Therel Have yon 
quite foigiyen me nowlf ' 

Gaspaie’^s bee became radiant He Mt that he had done 
his duty, and that he was not^ pioi>^y respected by one 
wlmm he loolmd op to and of wh^ be ivas not menj^ the 
servant, hot also ^ lawful goaidian. 

Th^ went up to tib cottage singing in the monung sun* 
shihie. 



XI 


“CIGNORINO! Signorinol” 

Maurice lifted his head lazily from the hanHa that 
aarved it as a pillow, and called out, sleepily, — 

“Checosac’£? ” 

*' Where are you, signorino? " 

" Down here under the oak-trees/* 

He sank back again, and looked up at tiie section of de^ 
blue sky that was visible through the leaves. How he loved 
the blue, and gloried in the first strong heat that girdled 
Sicily to-day, and whispered to his happy body that summer 
was near, the trBe and fearless summer that comes to southern 
lands. Through all his veins there crept a subtle sense of 
wdl-being, asrif every drop of his blood were drowsily rejoicing. 
Three days had passed, had glided by, three radiant nights, 
warm, stffl, luxurious.. And with each his sense of the south 
had increased, and with each his consciousness of being 
nearer to the breast of Sicily. In those days and nights he 
had not looked into a book or glanced at a paper. What had 
he done? He scarody knew. He had lived and felt about 
him the fingers of the sun touching him like a lover. And he 
had diattered idly to Gaspare about Sicilian things, always 
Siftflian things; about the fairs and the festivals. Capo d’Anno 
and Caznevale, marteih grasso with its Tawlata, the solemn 
family banqwt at which the relations assemble and eat in 
company, the feasts of the different saints, the peasant 
manias ahd baptisms, the superstitions— Gaspare did not 
call thm so— that are aHve in Sicily, and that will sorely live 
titt Sidly is no more; the fear of the evi}»eye and of spdls, and 
the bast means of warding them off, the " guaj di hi Unu,” the 
fhtntpretation (beams, the power of the Mafia, the legends 
of the brigands, and the vanished (^iory of Musolino. Gaspare 
taffmd without laserva to his padrone, as to another Sicilian, * 
and Ma mfa e was nevor weary of listening. All that was of 

*S7 
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catilght las ndnd and heart, was faU of meaning to him, 
and of inrasiatibte fascn^tic^ He had ^kard the of the 
blood (moe for all and had dace ita aU-ireapoDd^ to it* 

But the nights be had loved besti:. ;.F<a: he sl^t under 

the a^is. /'^^len toi o’clock strncic he;|and Gaspare cutied 
- ont "^ of the white beds ontp tbe terho^ and he sUppeiS 'into 
- : it apd lay Ibddng up at the clear and at the dimness of ' 
the .mountain flank, and at the still silhouettes of the trees, till 
sle^ took him, while Gaspare, rolled up in a rug of many 
coloars, snuggled up on toe seat by the with his head on 
a cushion brought for him by toe respectful LucrezU. And 
they awoke at dawn to see toe last star fade above toe cone 
of Etna, and the first spears of the sun totust up out d the 
stillness of the sea. 

" Signorino, ecco la postal ” 

And Gaspare came running down frcnn the torace, tbe 
wide brim of his white linen hat flappmg ground his sun- 
Inowned face. * 

** I don't want it, Gaspare. I don’t want arwthing.'* 

“ But I think there’s a letter firom the signora! ” 

“ From Africa? ” 


Maurice sat up and held out his hand. 

" Yes, it is from Kairouan. Sit down, Gaspare, and I’ll 
tdl you what toe padrona says.” 

, Gaspare squatted on his haunches like an Orient not 
touching toe ground with his body, and.looked eagerly at the 
letta that had come across the sea. He adored his |»diona, 
and was longing for news of her. Already he had b^un to 


. ' sen^ hor picture post-cards, laboriously written Over. ” Tahti 
saluti c ari s s i m a Signora Pertnmi, a riyidic:i,-.e .einto. 

.. . sec^fidelisimo per sempre— MartuQtaGaspfoe. . AdiqJ Adbl 
,.Gaot” What would she sayf^..i^ '^udi^^ 
she smd to him? His eyes;s^pameii^,vnidi^#^^ 
l-pjgpectatiom , .vI/ < i. 

'^-llsr Zhaimim,— *I cannot .write. aO my- 


Oug^t to be given up to muamgmhfl**... fhaak Go^ f 
attonidm.'toae. Oh, Mamioe, whM 1C Can’t tdl yott': 


t acted at. once oQ.my 
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trusted me completely, and who could understand what true 
frioidship between man and woman means, and what one owes 
to a friend. You might so easily havd misunderstood, and you 
are so blessedly understanding. Thank you, dearest, for seeing 
that it was right of me to go, and for thinldng of nothing but that. 

I feel so proud of you. and so proud to be your wife. Well, I 
caught the train at Tunis men^Uy, and g^ here at evening. 
He is frightfully ill. I hardly reoof^sed him. But his mind is 
quite dear, though he sufrers terribly. He was poisoned by eating 
some tinn^ food, and peritonitis has set in. We can't tell yet 
whether he will live or die. When he saw me come in he gave me 
sudi a look of gratitude, although he was writhing with pain, that 
I couldn’t help crying. It made me feel so ashamed of having had 
any hesitation in my heart about coming away from our home 
and our happiness. And it was difficult to give it all up, to come 
out of paradise. That last night I felt as if I simply couldn’t 
leave you, my darling. But I’m glad and thankful I’ve done it. 

I have to do everything for him. The doctor’s rather an ass, very 
F^nch and excitable, but he does his best. But I have to see to 
everything, and be always there to put on the poultices and the 
ice, and — ^poor f^ow, he does sufEer so, but he’s awfully brave and 
determined to live. He says he will live if it’s only to prove that 
I came in time to save him. And yet, when I look at him, I i^l as 
if-^ut I wonlt give up hope. The heat here is terrible, and tries 
hi^ very much now & is so desperately ill, and the flies — ^but I 
don’t want to bother you with my troubles. ^They’re not very 
great — only one. Do ypu guess what that is ? *I scarcely dare to 
of Sicily. Whenever I do I feel such a horrible ache in my 
heart It seems to me as if I had not seen your face or touched 
3^ur hand for centuries, and sometimes — ^and that’s the worst of 
all— as if I never ^ould again, as if our time together and our 
love were a beautiful dream, and God would never allow me to 
dream it again. That's a little morbid, I know, but I think it’s 
alwa3r8 like that with a great happiness, a happiness that is quite 
oomplete. It seems almost a miracle to have had it even for a 
moment, and one can scarcely believe that one will be allowed 
to have it again. But, please God, we will. We'll sit on the 
terrace again together, and see the stars come out, and— The 
doctor’s come and I must stop. I’ll write again almost directly. 
Good night, toy dearest. Buon riposo. Do you remember vffien 
you fiiat hemd that? Somdiow, since then I always connect the 
words with you. I won’t send my love, because it’s all in Sicily 
with you. I’ll send it instead to Gaspare. Tell him I feel happy 
that he is wfrh the padrone^ because 1 know how faithful and de- 
voted he is. Tanti saluti a Lucrezia. Oh, Maurice, pray that I 
may soon be back. You do want me, don’t you? HsaMioNS.” 

Maurioe lodced up from the letter and met Gaspatesl^ 
eyes. 
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“ TlMseVjfomethi^ for ytm,” be nid. 

And be wA bi Italian Hemdone’s message. Gaqpate 
beamed with sdde and ileasuie* 

'* And ^ side signiwe? " he^asked. " Is he better? ” 

. Mannce exjdained bow things 
** the signora is longing to ccmie back to ns," he said. 

"Of coarse die is," said Gbspare, caknly. 

Iben suddenly he juniped up. . , 

" Signorino," he said, “ I am going to urrite a letter to 
the signora. She will l&e to have a letter from me. She. 

: will think she is in Sicily." 

" And when you have finished, I will write," said . 
' Maurice. « 

" Si, signore." 

And Gaspare ran ofi up the hOl towards the cottage^ 
leaving his master alone. 

Maurice began to read the letter again, slowly. It made 
him feel almost as if he were with Hermiime.^ He seegaed to 
see her as he read, and he smiled. How good she was and 
true, and how enthusiastic! When he had finished the second 
reading of the letter he laid it down, and put his hands bdund 
bis head again, and looked up at the quivering blue. l!hen 
be thon^t of Artois. He remembers Ins tall figure, his 
robust limbs, his handsome, powerful face. It was strange to 
think that was desp^tely ill, perhaps dying. .Death — 
What must that be like? How deq> the blue locdmd, as if 
th^ were thousands of miles of it, as if it stretched on and on 
ifbrevw. Artois, perhaps, was d3nng, but be fdt as if he could 
. never die, never even be ilL % stretched body on the 
!; wum ground. The blue seemed ,to ^y' the fapt of ,dee^. 
f .Be tiM to imagine Artois in bed in the heht trf . Apdh, 

flies buzzing round him; lhen;,he rlbokefl agaim at rile, 
^'letter, and re-read that part in wlflcb wiute,^ her 

#^ties as sii^-nuise. ' i ■. ' 

" t have to see to everytlfieg, and be sd^ys time to pat 
ij^^tbft'foulricesandtheice."' • ■■4'',;;..^^ ^ 

'IlniiiBad those words again ahd.'.'eghhai^spd osioe nuatOtle-.; 

K '.lo||pijfiria^ of a ^drri^ of ai^g^. fA ta he :mi^i 

::|||';^^iiaghi'Uf%^,Ben^^^ .he..w^;v 

'ter^aoeH;'^^^^ , 
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right had she to be teadiag another roan? His imaginatioii 
b^an to work qniddy now, and he frowned as he looked up 
at the bfaie. He forgot all the rest'of Hermione's letter, all 
her love of him and her longing to be back in Sicily with him, 
and thought only of her friendship for Artois, of her ministra* 
tions to Artois. And something within him sickened at the 
thought of the intimacy betw^ patient and nurse, raged 
against it, till he felt reveng^ol. The wild unreasonableness 
of his feeling did not occur to him now. He hated that his 
wife should be performing these offices for Artois, be hated 
that she had chosen to go to him, that she had crmsidered it to 
be ha duty to go. 

Had it been <nily a sense of duty that had called her to 
Africa? 

When he asked himself this question he could not hesitate 
vffiat answer to give. Even this new jealousy, this jealousy 
of the Sicilian within him, could not trick hun into the bdief 
that Hennione liad want^ to leave him. 

Yet his feeling of bitterness, of being wronged, persisted 
and grew. * 

When, after a very long time, Gaspare came to show him 
a letter written in large round hand, he was still hot with the 
sense of injury. And a new question was beginning to tor- 
ment him. What must Artois think? 

“ Aren’t you going to write, signorino? ” asked Gaspare, 
when Maurice had read his letter and approved it. 

“I? "he said. 

He saw an expression of surprise on Gaspare's face. 

“ Yes, of course. I'll write now. Help me up. I fed 
solaiQr!" 

Gaspare seized his haqfls, and pulled, laughing. Maurice 
stood up and stietdied. 

“Yon afe mote lazy than I, signore," said Gaspare. 

' 9iaU 1 write for you, too? " 

“No.tto.” 

He qtoke abstractedly. 

“ Don't you know what to say? " 

Maurice looked at him swiftly. The boy had divined the 
In his present mood it Would be difficult for him to 

Mto Het tti oo e . Still, Iw must do it. He went up to the 
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cottage and sat down at tile writing'table with Hermione's 
letter beside him. 

He read it again cardblly, then began to write. Now he 
was faintly aware of the unreason of hs previous mood and 
quite resolved not to express it, Imt while he was writing of 
his eva7-day life in Sicily a vision of tire sick*room in Africa 
fgmw before him again. He saw his wife shut in with Artois, 
tending him. It was night, warm and dark. The sidk man 
was hot with fever, and Hermione bent over him and laid her 
cool hand on his forehead. 

Abruptly Maurice finished his letter and thrust it into an 
envelope. 

" Here, Gaspare! ” he said. " Take the donkey and ride 
down with these to the post.'* 

“ How quick you have been, signore! I bdieve my letter 
to the signora is longer than yours." 

" Perhaps it is. I don’t know. Off with you! ” 

When Gaspare was gone, Maurice fdt resCless, alqjost as 
he had fdt on the night when he had been left alone on the 
tmaoe. Then he had been companioned by atsensation of 
desertion, and had longed to break out into some new life, to 
take an ally against the secret enemy who was attacking him. 
He had wanted to have his Emile Artois *as Hermione had hers. 
That was the truth of the matter. And his want had led him 
down to the sea. And now again he kxdced towards the sea, 
and again there was a call from it that sonunoned him. 

He had not seen Maddalena since Gaspare came to seek 
him in the Sirens’ Isle. He had scarcdy wanted to see her. 
The days had glided by in the company of Gaspare, and no 
moment of them had been heavy or had lagged npon its Way. 

But now he heard again the can from the sea. 

Hermione was with her friend. *Why should not he have 
his? But he did not go down the path to the rawine, for he 
thought of Gaspare. He had iritis ^ o°ce> w^hfle he 
slept in the cave, and once Gaspare had tracked him to the 
sirens" house. They had spoken of the matter of Moddaiann. 
He.lmew Gaspare. If he went off now to see Maddoioffra the 
boy would tmnk that the sending him to the post was a pte* 
tmti* tiwthehadbeeadtiiberat^got <Mtof the way. Such 
a etime oould never be forgiven. hUutioeTmaw oaosih Ibont 
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Ibe SicQiaii character to' be iol^ aware of that. And what 
had he to hide? Nothing. He rntut; wait fee Gaspare, and 
then he could set out for the aea. * 

It seemed to him a hn^ti^ befoie he saw Tito, the donkey, ; 
tripping among the stones, and heard Gaspare’s vdee Tianhig 
him from below. He was iiiq>atiait to be ofi, and he diooted 
oot,^ * 

" Presto, €iaspare, presto! ” 

He saw the boy’s arm swing as he tapped Ilto behind with 
his switch, and the donkey’s legs moving in a canter. 

“ What is it, signorind? Has an3dhing happened?" 

" No. But— Gaspare, I’m going down to the sea.” 

"To bathe?” 


"1 may bathe. . I’m not sure. It depends upon how 1 

8 ®' 

" You are going to the Casa delle Siimie? ” 

Maurice n<^e^ , 

'** ^didn’t cire to go ofi while you were away.” 

” you wish me to come with you, signorino? ” 

T^ toy's great eyes were seardiing him, yet he did not 
feel uncomfortable; dthoogh he wished to stand well wiUi 
Gaspare. They wms, near akin, although Uifieroit in rank 
and edition. Between their minds there was a freemasonry 
of the south.. 

Do. you want to come? ” he said. 

** It’S, as you like, signore.” 

He was silent for a moment; then he added, — 

' ” SalmtotB mi^t be there now. Do you want him to 

seeywi?” 

-^Wwnot?” 

A.jmqect be^m to fo^ in his mind. If he took Gaspare 
. with toqa’ the$^ ihig^ go to the cottage more naturally. Gas* 
pmre knew ^ilvattme and could introduce him, could $03^— 
^indl, fha^to wanted sometimes to go out fishing and would 
. tain $Mtviti^S ' would see a prospect of 

,mooey.V;>||^,,^|);— out fishing, 
f Su^«^y His spirits rose and he daxmed Gaspare 

/■'k'r?:: ■ 


'IGfoniixaeildOi' 


Gome along. 
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iMi^^lovoodv He began to fed like an ingemons school- 
ha^a lark. ww nd^er thought 

(Bf ^ ndr even a secret stirring of d«^ fw it in hun. 

“ A rivederd, Lucrezia! ’’ he cned. 

^ me?S^^ uot far from the sea, ^ 

“ Signorino, why do you like to com^ Iw^e? What is ae 

®^ey* hid been walking in sflehcd^f Evid^tly th^ 
qu«Som were Ae result of a process of ttought which had 

been going on in ae boy's mind, ^ s' * 1 ,^ •' 

“ The good! ” said Maurice. What is the , . 

« Wdi; here m Sicily, wh® a man goes t^see a gnl rt is 

because he wants to love her.” ;r 

” a England it is different, Gasp^. a l^gland men 
^ women can be friends. W^y not? ” 

“ You want just to be a friend of MaddaleM? 

“Of course.^*! like to talk to th« ^ple- 

understand aem. Why shoiddnH I be friends wia Madda- 

as— ..as I am wia Lucrezia? ^ 

, ** Oh, Luaezia is your servant. 

It’s all ae same.” cs.,sk««« 

" But perhaps Maddalaia doesn t know. We ate Sian^ 

do you mean? That Mad^aift ihigbt— i«m- 

sound as of su^ , p|*«s^ 

SliMumph, in his voice. ■ 

'■ii* ** Are you sure you undastand .* ^ 

;f « If >Ja<lila1ftna does like me th^’s »o ?»rm^ it.^ 

who I now. She V""** t^he Itaewra » the 
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llamice said nothing. He fdt sure Gaspare was wonder- 
ing again, wondering that Hermione was in Africa. 

*' I cannot understand how it ik in En|^d," continued 
die boy. “ Here it is ail qj^te different.” 

Ag^ jealousy stirred m Idaurice, and a sensation almost 
of shame. For a moment he fdt lite a Sicilian husband at 
whom his neighbours point the two fingers of scorn, and he 
said something in his wrath which was unworthy. 

” You see how it is,” he said. ” If the signora can go to 
Africa to see her friend I can come down here to see mine. 
That is how it is with the English.” 

He did not even try to keqp the jealousy out of his voice, 
his manner. Gaspare leaped to it. 

" You did not like the signora to go to Africa? ” 

” Oh, she will come back. It’s all right,” Maurice answered 
hastily. ” But, while she is there, it would be absurd if I 
might not speak to anyone.” 

Ggspare’s hurden of doubt, perhaps laid on his young 
tiioulders by his loyalty to his padrona, was evidently 
lightened. • 

” 1 see, signore,” he said. ” You can each have a friend. 
But have you explained to Maddalena? ” • 

" If you think it 'necessary, I will explain.” 

” It would be better, because she is Sicilian, and she must 
think you love her,” 

“Gasparel *' 

The boy looked at him keenly and smiled. 

” You would Uke her to think that? ” 

Maurice denied it vigorously, but Gaspare only ^ook his 
itead and said,— 

” I know, I know. Girls are nicest when they think that, 
becaiwe they ate pleased and they want us to go on. Yon 
t h i nk I see nothing, signorino, but I saw it all in Maddalena’s 
face. Per Diol ” 

And he laughed aloud, with tiie ddigjht of a boy who has 
discovered something, and feels that he is dever and a man. 
And Maux^ faugfhed too, not without a pride that was 
joyom. The heart of his youth, the 'wild heart, bounded 
within him, and the g^my of the sun, and the passionate blue 
of the sea seemod sn^emy deqmr, nu»tt intense, more sym* 
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pathetic, as it they felt with him, as if they knew the rapture 
of 3n>nfh, as if thqr were created to call it Ibrth, to con<|(lDe its 
cardessness, to urge it tclsome almost fierce folfihnenV 
" Salvatore is Aere, SBgnoiino.V ' 

'* How do you know? " 

"I saw the smoke from his pipe. Look, there it is 
again! ” ‘ 

A tiny trail of smoke curled up, and faded in the blue. 

" I will go first because of Madda}ena. Girls are silly. If 
I do this at her she will understand. If not she may show her 
fathw you have been here before.” 

He closed one eye in a large and escpressive wink. 
“Birbante!” 

“ It is good to be birbante sometimes.” • 

He went out from the trees and Maurice heard his voice, 
then a man’s, then Maddalena’s. He waited where he was 
till he heard Gaspare say,— 

” The padrone b just behind. Signorino, w&ere are you? ” 
" Here! ” he answered, coming into the open with a care* 
less air. 


Before the cottage door in the sundiine a great fishing-net 
was drying, fastened to two wooden stakes. Near it*st<md 
Salvatore, dressed in a dark blue jersey, ’with a soft black ^lat 
tilted over his left ear, above whi(± was stuck a yellow flowv. 
Maddalena was in the doorway looking very demure. It was 
'evident that the wink of Gaspare had been seen and compre- 
hended. She stole a glance at Maurice but did not move. 
Her father took off his hat with an almost wildly polite 
gesture, and said, in a loud voice,— 

" Buona sera, signore.” 


” Buona sera,” replied Maurice, holding out his hand. 
Salvatore took it in a large grasp. * , 

“ You are the signore who lives up on Monte Amato with 
English lady?” 

“Yes." 

“Iknow. She has gone to Africa.’* 

stared at Maurice while he spoke, with small, twinklu^f 
namd which was a minute an^ intricate, web of wrinUes, 
ahd agaih Uantiee fdt ahnost<MOir-W«s it jBEiite?*-*<ashaiaed. 
What warn tiwse Sicilians thinjkh^ * 
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The signora will be back almost directly/' be said. “ Is 
this 3 *^ ^ugbta?)^’' 

" ns, Maddalena. Bring a chai^ for the s^ore, Madda< 
lena.” ¥ , ^ 

Maddalena obeyed. There was a sl^ht flash cm Iiot iaet 
and she did not look at Manrke. Gaspare stood palling 
gently at the stretdied>out net, and smiling. That he en> 
joyed the mild deceit of the sitnaticm was evident. Maurice, 
too, felt amused and quite at his ease now. His sensatum of 
shame had fleeted away, leaving only a conviction that Hw- 
mkme's abs^ce gave him a rig^t to snatch all 'the pleasure iie 
could from the hands of the passing hour. * 

He drew out his cigar>case and offered it to Salvatore. 

** One day I want to come fishing with you if you’ll take 
me,” he said. 

Salvatore looked eager. A prospect of money floated 
before him. 

” l»can show you fine sport, signore,” he answered, taking 
one of the long Havanas and examining it with almost volup- 
tuous intereM as he turned it round and round in his salty, 
brown fingers. ” But jmu should come out at dawn, and it 
is fiur from the mountain to the sea.” * 

** Couldn’t I sleep hwe> so as to be ready? ” 

: j^e stole a glance at Maddalena. She was looking at her 
fSet,' and twisting the front of her short dress, but her 
lips yrere twitching with a smile which she tried to 
•'repress.; > 

” Couldn 1 1 sleep here to-night? ” he added, boldly. 

' ^^vatme looked more eager. He loved money almost as 
an Aifl> loves it, with anxious greed. Doubtless Arab blc^ 
ran'toiihjb veios. It vras easy to see from whom Maddalena 
hiad, kpetited her Eastern appearance. She reproduced. On 
a scale, her father’s imtline of face, but that which 

geni^ and alluring in her, in him was in* 

v^th There was scnnething biid- 

^ boldly curving h(a» wi^ its narrow 
mouthi ftfll ad splendid teeth, in 
his fhiup His whcfle body, wide*shouldered 

xi^,dsapi<h^^ » man of the sea, looked savage 

bfit fa^ dn lat^it^y of manhood that was 
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strong, ajid his gestores and movements, tiie glance of his 
penetrating the tom of his well'pE^sed head, revealed 
a primitive and pa^digde nature, a natnre with scAething 
of rite dagger in it, stedy, sharp, and deadly. ' 

. ^ '* But, s%nore, oar Imme is ^ery poof. Look, signorel " 

A turkey strutted oat throagh the doorway, elongating 
its neck and looking nervously intent. 

"PS— sh-sh-sh!” 

He shooed it away, furiously waving his arms. 

"And what could you eat? There is only bread and 
winp.” 

" And the yellow cheese! " said Manrioe. 

"The — ?” Salvatore looked sharply interrogative. 

"I mean, there is always cheese, isn’t there, in Sicily, 
cheese and macaroni? But if these isn’t, it’s all rig^t. Any* 
thing will do for me, and I’ll buy all the fish we take from you, 
and Maddalena here shall cook it for us when we come back 
from the sea. Will you, Maddalena? ’’ 

" Si, signore.” 

The answer came in a very small voice. 

" The signore is too good." 

Salvatore was looking (q>enly yoradous now. 

" 1 can sleep on the floor.” * 

"No, signore. We have beds, we have two fine beds. 
Come in and see.” 

With not a little pride he led Maurice into tl^ cottage, 
and showed him the bed on whidr he bad alfeady 
siqrt. 

" That will be for the signore, Gaspare.” 

"Si— imoltobeUo.” 


^Mad da lena and I— we will deq> in the outer rooin.*' 

(And I, Salvatore? ” demanded ;&e boy.’ 

'You! Do you stay too? ” '■ 

<X. course. Don’t I stay, sigupne?” 

’ Yes, if Lucrezia won’t be frighttti^’^ V ' 

/It does not matter if she is. tvp db.hbt oome badt 

Gugfl^no, the c<mbiil^3»^'''''vr 
(^outse you .must /stay&^w ’ deep ; with - nm. ^ 
tee% ‘fday'.can^ < Have yon'’' 
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'Si, sigoore. They are di^, but-^'* 

" Tint’s all rig^> And ice'll sit outside and tdl stones, 
stories of brigands and the sea. S^lvatcse, whoi you know 
me, you'll know I’m a tine Sicilian.*' 

He grasped Salvatore’s £and, but he looked at Maddalena. 



XII 


‘MiCrRT had come to the.Sirens’ Ide— a night that was 
warm, gentle, and caressing. In the cottage two 
candles were lit, and the wick was bnming in the glass before 
the Madonna. Outside the cottage door, on the flat bit of 
ground that faced the wide sea, Salvatore and his daughter, 
Maririce and Gaspare, were seated round the table finishing 
their simple meal, for which Salvatore had many times 
apologised. Their merry voices, their hearty laughter rang 
out in the darkness, and below the sea made answer, murmur' 
ing against the rocks. 

At the same moment in an Arab house Hermione bent over 
a sick man, praying against death, whose footst^ she seemed 
already to hear coming into the room and approadnng the 
hed on which he tossed, white with agony. An4when he was 
quiet for a little and ceased from moving, she sat with her 
hand on his and, thought of Sicfly, and pictured her husband 
alone imder the stars upon the terrace before the priest’s 
house, and imagined him thinking of her. The dry leaves of a 
palm*tree under the window of the room creaked in the light 
'wind that blew over the flats, and she strove to hear the 
ddicate rustling of the leaves of olive-trees. 

Salvatore had little food to offer his guests, only bread, 
cheese, and small, black olives; but there was plenty of good 
red wine, and when the time of brindisi was come Salvatore 
and Gaspare called for health after health, and rivalled eadi 
other in wild poetic efforts, improvising ejrtravagant cran- 
' pliments to Maurice, to the absent signora, to Madc^ena, and 
even to themselves. And with each toast the Wine went down 
tfll Mamioe called a halt. 

“ I am a teal Sicilian,” he said “ But if I drink any more 
I dull be under the table. Get out the, Cards, Salvatore. 
Settq e maszo, and I’ll put down the stsla^ No one to go 
abcrtSS twenty-five eentesimi. fifty fisr the doubling. 
Oaspaxe*8 sure to win. He mwa^ does, wnj I've just one 
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dgaF J^Ace; There's no wind. Bring oat the candles and 
let’s play out here." 

Gaspare ran for the candles whilelSalvatore got the cards^ 
wdl-thumbed and dirty. Maddaleca’s.long eyes w^ danc- 
ing. Such a festa as tt^.was rare in her life, for, dwdling far 
from the village, she sddcnn went to any dance or festivity. 
Her blood was warm with the 'wine and with joy, and 
youth in her seemed to flow like the sea in a flood tide. 
Scarcdly ever before had she seen her harsh father so riotously 
gay, so easy with a stranger, and she knew in her heart that 
this was her festival. Maurice’s merry and ardmt eyes told 
her that, and Gaspare’s smiling glances of boyish understand- 
ii%. She fdt exdted, almost light-headed, childishly proud 
of herself. If only some of the girls of Marechiaro could see, 
could knowl 

Whm the cards were thrown upon the table, and Maurice 
had dealt out a lira to each one of the players as stakes, and - 
cried, '*Maddalena and I’ll share against you, Salvatore, and 
Ga^;iatel ’’ she fdt that she had nothing more to wish for, that 
she was perf&dy happy. But she was happier still, when, 
after a series of games, Maurice pushed back bis chair and 
taid,— . 

" I’ve had moug^. Salvatore, you are like Gaspare, you 
have the devil’s luck. Together you can’t be beaten. But 
now you jflay against ear^ otho* and let’s see who wins. 
PB put down twenty-five lire. Play till one of you’s won 
every soldo of it. Play all night if you like.’’ 

And he counted out the little paper notes on the table, 
^ving two to Salvatore and two to Gaspare, and putting one 
a candlestick. 

" PB. k^ the sc<se,’’ he added, pulling out a pencil and a 
^Met of psper. " No ^y higher than fifty, with a lira when . 
one. ol you n&dces sette e mezzo ’ with under four cards." 

. " Pa !Dio! " cried Gaspare, flushed vnth excitement. 
“ Avanti, l^vatt^l ” 

‘^ Avanti, Ava^itil ” cried Salvatore, in answer, pulling his 
<dk)se up tp :i^t|alBe, and lean^ forlVaid, looking like a 
^ haioi^me bird the faint ^dklight. 

f Tt^ cot for d^ fmd begp’to play, whfle Maddalena and 
..iltait^ watched 
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When Sicilians gamble they foiget everything 'bat the game 
and mcmey which it brings to them at talms frmn them. 
Salvatore and Gaspare 'rf’ete at once passionately intent on thm 
cards, and as the night drew on and fmtune favoored first one 
and then the other, th^ lost all thought of everythioi' except 
the twenty-five lire whidi were at stake. When Maddalena 
slipped away into the darkness th^ did not notice her de- 
parture, and when Maurice laid down the paper on which he 
had tried to keep the score, and fcdlowed her, they were in- 
different. They needed no score-keq>er, for ffiey had Sicilian 
memories for money matters. Over the table they leaned, 
the two candles, now burning low, illuminating their intense 
faces, their violent eyes, their brown hands that dealt and 
gathered up the cards, and hdd them warily, alert for the 
cheating that in Sicily, \riien possible, is ever part of the 
game. 

" Carta da dnquanta' *’ 

They had forgotten Maurice’s limit for the stakesi 

“Carta da centol ’’ 

Their voices died away from Maurice’s eairs, as he stole 
through the darkness seeking Maddalaia. 

Where had She gone and why? Thp last questimi he could 
surely answer, for as she stole past him silently, her long, 
mysterious eyes, that seemed to hold in their depths some 
enigma of the East had rested (m his with a glance t^t was an 
invitation. They had not boldly summoned him. They had 
lured him, as an echo might, pathetic in its thrilling fi^ty. 
And now, as he walked softly over the dry grass, he thought of 
those eyes as he had first seen them in the pale light that had 
preceded the dawn. Then they bad been full cl cariority, 
Hke a sroung animal’s. Now sui^y,they were chai^ied. Once 
they had asked a question. They ddiverad a summons to- 
night. What was in them to-nig^t? The mysthiy of yrnmg 
m^oihood, southern, sunlit, on the thredmld of expetienoe. 
waking to curious knowledge, to a definite cdDsdonsness of the 
meaning of its dreams, of the truth of its dashes. 

When he was out of heating of the card-players Maatiee 
stoodstijPL Hefdt|hebreatbofth«seaoil)bi8faca Heheard 
^ mqmur of the sea e veiywll i(>ca etof||id bha, a murmur 
in hs level moiiotiEpy ea»^fiid bhn, liRified him, «• the 
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l 0 v<d.J^iq^otfny of desert mosi^^cites llie Aftican in the still 
jdaoed of the sand. His poises were beating, and there was an 
almost savage light in his eyas. Somf thing in the atmosphere 
of the sea-boond retreat ma^ him fm onancipated, as if he 
had stepped out of the prison of mvQised life into a larger, 
nane thoughtless existence, an existence for which his inner 
natnre fitted him, for whidb he had sorely been meant all these 
)%ais that he had lived, imconscioos of what he really was and 
of what he really needed. 

“ How happy I could have been as a Sicilian fisherman! *’ 
bethought. “ How happy 1 could be now!'* 

^‘Stt Stl” 

He looked round quickly. 

“St! St!” 

It must be Maddalena, but where was she? He moved 
forward till he was at the e(^e of the land where the tiny path 
wound steeply downwards to the sea. There she was standing, 
with Igar face turned in his direction, and her lips opoied^ 
to repeat the little summoning sound. 

“ How did you know I was there? ” he whispered as he 
joined hm*. " Did you hear me come? ” 

"Ko, signore." 

“Xhen— ” 

“ Signoiino, I fdt that you were there." 

He smiled. It pleased him to think that he threw out some 
thing, some invisible thread, perhaps, that reached her and told 
her cd his neaooess. Such communication made sympathy. 

: Be did not say it to himself, but his sensation to-night was that 
.«vei3rfhtng was in sympathy with him, the night with its stars, 
the see with its, airs and voices, Maddalena with her long eyes 
ai^ her brown^ bands, and ho: knowledge of his presence 
when; 4" <lid not see or hekr him. 

. .. Let u4go down to the sea,” he said. 

, He longed to be nearer to that low and level sound that 
hlByed and exdS^ him in the night. 

Father's bmt is there,” she said. “ It is so cahn to-night 
he did not it round, into the b^," . . 

** Ifwe gofot'^ft fiw a minute, ^ he rnind? " 

: ^ said,: “ With vail that rnooey 
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Gaspare and he will {day till dawn. JPer Dio, sigiure, yA are 
bnbantel ” 

She gave a little low laugh. 

“So you think I-” ** 

He st(^>ped. What need waS there to go on? She had 
read him and was openly rejoicing in what she thought his 
slyness. 

“ And my father,” she added, “ is a fox of the sea, signnre. 
Ask Gaspare if there is another who is like him. You will 
see! When they st(q> playing at dawn the twenty-five lire 
will be in his pocket! ” 

She spoke with pride. 

“ But Gaspare is so lucky,” said Maurice. 

“ Gaspare is only a boy. How can he cheat better than my 
father? ” 

“ They cheat then ! ” 

“ Of course, whoi they can. Why not, modonnal ” 

Maurice burst out laughing. ^ ^ 

“ And you call me birbante! ” he said. 

“To blow what my father loves bestf Signoiino! 
Signorino! " 

She shook her out-stretched forefinger to and fro near h^ 
nose, smiling, with her head a little on'one side like a crafty 
chilli 

“ But why, Maddalena, why should I wi^ your father to 
^ play cards tiU the oawn? Tdl me that! Why should not 1 
wish him, all of us, to go to bed? ” 

“ You are not sleepy, signorino! ” 

“ I shall be in the morning when it’s time to fish.” 

“ Then perhaps you will not fish.” 

“ But 1 must. That is why I have stayed here to-night^ 
to be ready to go to sea in the momihg.” 

She said nothing, only smiled again. He fait n longing to 
shake her in joke. She was such a child now. And yet a few 
‘ miimtes ago her dark eyes had lured him, and he had f^almoet 
a$ if in seddng her he sought a mystery. 

^ “Don’t you believe me? ” be asked. 

, ^t she only answered, with her little gjsstare of smiling 

“Sigoorinol Signonnol” 
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did fot protest, for mag th^ woe down by tiw sw, 
and ^tw the fisbing>boats swaymg gehfly on the wata. 

*' Get in, Maddakna. I 

He untied the rope, while die stq:^)ed lightly in, then he 
pushed the boat oS, jumping in himself from the rods. 

" You are like a fishraman, signore," said Maddaloia. 

He smiled and drew the great bladed oars slowly throa{^ 
the calm water, leaning towards her with each stroke and 
looking into her eyes. 

" I wish 1 were really a fisherman," he said, “ like your 
father! " 

' " Why, signore? " die asked, in astonishment. 

" Because it’s a free life, because it’s a life I should love." 

She still looked at him with surprise. 

. " But a fidierman has few soldi, signorino.” 

" Maddalena," he said, letting Ae oars drift in the water, 

" there’s (mly one good thing in the world and that is to be free , 
in a lif^ that is nariiral to one.” ^ 

He drew up his feet on to the wooden bench and clasped his . 
hands round his knees, and sat thus, looking at her wMe she^ 
faced him in the stem of the boat. He had not turned the 
boat round. So Maddalena had her face towards the land, 
wh^ his was set towards the open sea. 

" It ten’t having many soldi that makes happiness," he 
wait on. " Gaspare thinks it is, and Lucrezia, and 1 dare 
say your father would — " 

" Oh, yes, signore! In Sicily we all think so! ’’ 

" And so they do in England. But it isn’t trae." 

But if ymi have nimy soldi you can do an 3 dhing." 

He shook his head.'* 

^ No you can’t. I have plenty of soldi, but I can’t always 
live here, arid I can’t alwa^ live as I do now. Some day I shall 
have to go away i^m Sicily— I shall have to go back and live 

Vi Aa he said last wmds he seemed to see Londcm roe up 
’ befpro him in. the. night, with shadowy domes and towos and 
. dhrtoeys; he seo^ to hear tbroti^ thet exquisite silence of 
. ri^t tqxm the.le#flm muttor of its iaaoiy vrnces. 

” It’s beastfy triers I It’sbfa^yl’* 

' And he s«d his teeiA almost vid|q;48ly. ’ . 
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*' Why must you go then, lignorino? ” > 

** Why? Oh, I have work to do.” 

** But if you ate rich «rhy must you work? ” 

”Wdl — I — can’t explain in Italian. But my father 
eq>ects me to.” 

" To get more rich? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose.” 

" But if you are rich why cannot you live as you please? ” 
I don’t know, Maddalena. But the rich scarcely ever 
live really as they please, I think. Their soldi won’t let them, 
perhaps.” 

" I don’t understand, signore.” 

” Wdl, a man must do something, must get on, and if I 
lived always here I should do nothing but enjoy myself.” 

He was silent for a minute. Then he said, — 

” And that’s all 1 want to do, just to enjoy myself here in 
the sun.” 

” Are you happy here, signorino? ” 

" Yes, tremendously happy.” 

“Why?” 

“ Why — ^because it’s Sicily hwel Aren’t 3 rou happy? ” 

“ I don’t know, signorino.” 

She said it with simplicity and look^ at him almost as if 
she were inquiring of him whether she were happy or not. 
That look tempted him. 

“ Don’t you know whether you are happy to>night? ” 
he asked, puttmg an emphasis on the last word, and looking 
at her more steadily, almost cruelly. 

“ Oh, to-night — ^it is a festa.” 

“Afesta? Why?” 

“Why? Because it is difiermt from other nights. On 
other nights I am alone with my fathW.” , 

“And to-night you are alone with me. Doesthntmakeita 
festa? ” 

* She looked down. 

“ 1 don’t know, signorino.” 

'|be childish merriment and slyness had gone out of her 
nnd there was a softness ahnmt of sentimentality in her 
attifnde. an she drooped her head an4 mie hand to and 

fro on tbn gunwale of the boat, toqd^ tlll’wiood, now here, 
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now\here, as if she were pickbg up something and dropping 
it gently into the sea. 

Suddenly Maurice wondered ab^ Maddajena. He won* 
dered whether she had evsf had a Sicilian lover, whether she 
had one now. 

“ You are not ' promised,’ are yon, Maddalena? ” he asked, 
leaning a little nearer to her. *He saw the red come into her 
brown skin. She shook her head without looking up or 
speaking. 

“ I wonder why,” he said. “ I think — I think there must 
be men who want you.” 

She slightly raised her head. 

” Oh, yes, there are, signore. But — ^but I must wait till 
my father chooses one.” 

*' Your father will choose the man who is to be your 
husband? ” 

” Of course, signore.” 

” But perhaps you won’t like him.” 

” Oh, I shall have to like him, signore.” 

She ^d not speak with any bitterness or sarcasm, but with 

S irfect simplicity. A feeling of pity that was certainly not 
cilian but that came from the English blood in him stole into 
Maurice’s heart. Maddalena looked so soft and young in the 
dim beauty of the night, so ready to be cherished, to be treated 
tenderly, or with the ardour that is the tender cruelty cd 
painsion, that her duld-Uke submission to the Sicilian code 
wrdce in him an almost hot pugnacity. She would be given, 
perhaps, to some hard brute of a fisherman who had scraped 
together more soldi than his fellows, or to some coarse, avaricious 
oontadino who would make her toil till her beauty vanished, 
and she changed into a ^wed, wrinkled, withered, sun*dried 
hag, while she was yet young in years. 

“ 1 washl” he said, “ I wish, when you have to marry, I 
could choose your husband, Maddalena.” 

She lifted her head quite up and regarded him with wonder. 
” Voa,sigmHdnol Why?” 

” Because 1 would <home a man who would be very good 
to you, who wcndd love you and work fco: you and always think 
of you, and never look at another woman. That is how your 
httsband shoidd bOk” 

M 
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She loolnd more wooderiiig. / 

** Ate yoa Uke that, then, eigaoie? *' die asked. '* With 
ihe signora? '* • 

Maurioe nndasped h& hands from his knees, and dropped 
his feet down frcsn the bench. 

"X!‘* he said, in a voice that had changed. *‘Oh>-yes-~I 
don’t know.” ' 

He took the oais again and b^^anto row fortiier out to sea. 

” I was talking about you,” he said almost roughly. 

” I have never seen your signora,” said Maddalena. " What 
is she like? ” Maurice saw Hermione before him in the night, 
tall, flat, with her long arms, her rugged intdligent fac^ her 
enthusiastic brown eyes. 

” Is she pretty? ” continued Maddal e na. ” Is she as young 
as I am? ” 

“ She is good, Maddalena,” Maurice answered. 

” Is she Santa? ” 

“ I don’t mean that. But she is good to every onf.” 

" But is she pretty, too? ” she pasisted. ** And young? ” 

“ She is not at all old. Some day you shall.see— ” 

He checked himself. He had been going to say, "Someday 
you shall see her.” 

" And she is very clever,” he said after a moment. 

" Clever? ” said Maddalena, evidently not undmtanding 
adiat he meant. 

" She can understand many things and she has read many 
books.” 

" But what is the good of that? Why Miould a g^l read 
many books? ” 

“ She is not a girl.” 

"Notagirll” 

^e looked at him with amazedTeyes and her voice was fell 
«E amazement. 

" How old are you, signorino? ” she aAed. 

" How <fld do you think? " 

She consid^ed him carefully for a long time. 

" Old enonsh to make the visit.** die said at leneth. 

."ine visit? " 

^'Yes,** i 

. <Hi,dbyt>nmeanlolfen4ifll^ 

' r 
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* Si, signore. ' 

“ T^t would be twenty, wouldn’t it? ” 

She nodded. • 

“lam older than that. 1 am tmmty-foar.'* 

“Truly?” 

“Truly.” 

" And is the signora twenty-four, too? ” 

“Maddalena!” Mantice exclaimed, with a sadden im- 
patience that was almost fierce. “Why do you keq> on 
talking about the signora to-night? This is your festa. The 
signora is in Africa, a long way off — ^th«e — across the sea.” 
He stretched out his arm, and pointed towards the wide waters , 
above which the stars were watdiing. “ When she c(»nes 
back you can see her, if you wish— but now — ” 

“ When is she coming back? ” asked the girl. 

There was an odd pertinacity in her character, almost an 
obstinacy, desinte her young softness and gentleness. 

“ I don't Imow, ’ Maurice said, with difficulty controlling 
his gathering impatience. 

“ Why she go away? ” 

“ To nurse some one who is Ol.” 

“She went all alone across the sea?" * 

“Yes.” 

Maddalena turned and looked into the dimness of the sea 
with a s<nt of awe. 

“ I should be afraid," she said afta a pause. 

And she shivered slightly. 

Maurice had let go the oars again. He felt a longing to 
put his am round her when he saw her shiver. The night 
created many longings in him, a confusion of longings, of which 
he was just becoming aw^. 

“ You are a diild,” £e said, “ and have never bear away 
from your^ paese.’ ” 

“Y«, Ihave.” 

** Where? ” 

** I have been to the fair of San Fdice.” 

He smiled. '< 

“Ohr-SanF^oel And did you go m1^ train?" 

“<%. no. signore. Ivmntonadooki^. ’'It-ymlastyear, 
in June, it was beautiful. There were women tS^ in blue 
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siA drasses with «arrmgs as lot^ as that msBsnnA thdr 
iaogth in tha ait with 'hst brown and tiiare was a 

b (7 h^om Napoli, a realKapolitaju), who sang and danced as 
we do not dwce here. *1 was very happy t^t day. And I 
was given an image of Sant’ Abbondio«" 

^ looked at him ^th a smt <d dignity, as if expecting 
him to be impressed. * 

*' Carissimal ” he whispered, almost under his breath. 

Her little air of pride, as of a travelled person, enchanted 
him, even touched him, he scarcely knew why, as he had never 
been enchanted or touched by any London beauty. 

" I wish I had been at the fair with you. 1 would have 
given you — ” 

“ l^at, signorino? ” she interrupted, eagerly. 

"A blue silk dress and a pair of earrings longer-^much 
longer — ^than those women wore.” 

“Really, signorino! Really?” 

“Really and truly! Do you doubt me? ’* 

“ No.” 

She sighed. 

“ How I wish yon had been there! But this year — " 

She stopped,*hesitating. 

" Yes— this year? ” 

“ In June there will be the fair again.” 

He moved from his seat, softly and swiftly, turned the 
boat’s iHX>w towards the open sea, then wait and sat down by 
her in the stem. 

“ We will go there,” he said, " you and I and Gaspare — “ 
“ And my father.” 

** All of us together.” ' 

“ And if the signora is back? ” 

Maurice was conscious of a desire that startled him like a 
sudden stab from something small and sharp— the desitu tbit 
(m that day Hermione should not be with him in Sicily. 

" I daresay the signora will not be back.” 

” But if she is will she come, too? ” 

“ Do you think you would like it better if she came ? ” 

He was so dose to her now that his shoulder toadied hers. 
Thdr faces werc set seaward and were kissed by the breath of 
the sea. Their eyes saw the same stars and were by 
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tile of the stats. And the subtle munniir «{ the tide 
spoke to them both as if they were one. 

Do you? ” he repeated. “ Do jbu think so? ” 

“ Chi lo sa? " she responded. 

He thought, when she said that, that her voice sounded 
less simple than before. . 

“ You do know! '' he said. 

She shocdE her head. 

“ You do! ’* he repeated. 

He stretched out his hand and took her hand. He had to 
take it. 

“ Why don’t you ttil me? ” 

She had tum^ her head away from him, and now, speak* 
ing as if to the sea, she said, — 

*' Perhaps if she was there you could not give me the blue 
nlk dress and the — and the earrings. Perhaps she would 
not like it.” 

For*a moment he thought he was disappointed by her 
answCT. Then he knew that he loved it, for its utter natural* 
ness, its laughable nalvetA It seemed, too, to set him right 
in his own eyes, to swe^ away a creeping fedipg that had been 
b^inning to trouble him. He was playmg with a child. That 
was all. There was no harm in it. And when he had kissed 
her in the dawn he had been kissing a child, pla3duUy, Idndly, 
as a big brother might. And if he kissed her now it would 
mean nothing to her. And if it did mean something — ^just 
a little more — to him, that did not matter. 

Bambina mia! ” he said. 

" I am not a bambina,” she said, turning towmds him 
again. 

” Yes you are.” • 

Then ygu are a bambino." 

"Why not? I feel like a boy to-night, like a naughty 
little boy.” 

” Naughty, signotino? ” 

” Yes, because I want to do sraiething that I ought not to 
do.” 

"What is it?” 

" This, Maddalena.” 

And he kissed her. It was the first time he had kissed her 



^'j^ffciiiww, ^ » %J|MCoiid visit totiie ateibs* ibonse lie had 
'ti]Bia,„liei:«. 'a 9 d;||iiat'iiras nofld^. tbe 
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tjboN^t'lii^ bf Usses.'/ Bat this kiss^lh Im ^ht, on the sea, 
vm (Bfteceat,; Onljr ^aQ: hejiad^vm it did he oiulastand 
hotV; differeot it was, how aiach more it meant to him. For 
yaddalena retailed it gently with her ^rarm young lips, and 
her response stirred something at his heart timt was sorely the 
. ytry essence of the life within him. . . 

V. rHe hdd her hands. 

“Maddalenal ” he said, and there was in his voice a 
startled sound. “Maddalenat” 

. Again Hermione had risen up before him in the ni§ht> 
almost as one who walked upon the sea. He was conscious < 
of wrong-doing. The innocence of his rehition with Maddalena 
seoned suddenly to be tarnished, and the happiness of the 
starry night to be clouded. He fdt like one who, in stSnmer, 
becomes aware of a heaviness creeping into th^ atmo^hetb, 
the message of a coming tempest that will presently transform 
the face of natuip. Surely there was a mist before the faces 
of the stars. 

She said nothing, only looked at him as if she wanted, to 
know many things which only he could tdl her, which he had 
begun to tell her. That was her fasdnation for his leaping 
,<..yoath, his wild heart of youth — this ignorance and this desire 
to know. He had sat in spirit at the feet of Hermione and 
, loved her with a sort of boyish humbleness. Now mie sat at 
Ids feet. And the attitude woke up in bim a desire. that was 
^'fierce in its intensity, the desire to teach MadHalan^ the great 
.'^realities td love. • 

“ Hi— yi— yi— yi— yi! " ^ 

Faintly there came to them a cry jpuxoss the sea. 

" Gaspare! ’* Maurice said. 

, He turued his head. In the darj^ess, up, he saw a 
,lig^ descending, ascending, then 4a$ciibing u wild circle. 
■;;iv’^^l^yi— y^yij » ■: ,;'ir ^ 

,'-.y Hoar back^ signorjiuil ■ Thl^jJ^tmilkma'Slaymg, and mv,' 

' ikt^>wiil .he-aiigry.” ' * I- ^ . 

& moved, took the oars, and tha bmif towards the 
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idand The idjmcal exertioa calmed him, restored him to 
huQself. 

" Afta all," he thoaghk» ** them ^ m) harm in it" 

And he kng^ed. ' * 

" Which hu won, Uadoalena? " he said, looking hade at 
her over his shoulder, fm he was standing up and rowing with 
his taoe towards the land. * 

"I hope it is my father, signorino. If he has got the 
money he will not be angry: but if Gaspare has it — " 

" Your father is a fox of the sea, and can cheat better than 
a b(^. Don’t be frightened." 

T^en they reached the land, Salvatore and Gaspare met 
them. Gaspare's face was glum, but Salvatore’s small ^es 
were sparkliug. 

"1 have won it all— all! "he said. "Ecco!" 

And he hdd out his hand with the notes. 

"Salvatore is birbante!" said Gaspare, sullenly. "He 
did not win it fairly. I saw him—" 

" Nev^ mind, Gaspare! " said Maurice. 

He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

" To-morrow I’ll give you the same,’’ he whispered. 

" And now," he added, aloud, " let’s go to bed. I’ve been 
rowing Maddalena round the idand and I’m tired. I shall 
sleep like a top." 

As they went up the steep path he took Salvatmw 
familiarly by the arm. 

" You are too clever, Salvatore,” he said. “ You play 
too wdl for Gaspare." 

Salvatore chuckled and handled the five-lire notes 
veduptuously. 

" Cci basu li manu! ’’ he said. " Cd basu li manu! ” 
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M aurice lay cm the blgjbed in the inner rcxnn of the 
sirens' house, under the tiny light that burned bdEbie 
Maria Addolorata. The door of the house vm shut, and he 
heard no more the murmur of the sea. Gaspare was curled 
up on the floor, on a bed made of some (fld sacking, with his 
head buried in his jacket, which he had taken off to use as a 
.pillow. In the far room Maddalena and her father were 
asleep. Maurice could hear their breathing, Maddalena’s 
lig^t and faint, Salvatore’s heavy and whistling, and degenerat* 
ing now and then into a sort of stifled snore. But sle^ did 
not come to Maurice. His eyes were open, and his clasped 
hands supported his head. He was tanking, thinking 
almost angrily. * 

He loved joy as few Englishmen love it, bpt as many 
southerners love it. His nature needed joy, was made to be 
joyous. And su(^ natures resent the intrusion into th^ 
existence of any complications which make fm tragedy as 
northern natures seldom resent anything. To-night Maurice 
had a grievance against fate, and he was considering it wrath- 
fully and not without confu^on. 

Since he had kissed Maddalena in the night he was dis- 
turbed, almost unhappy. And yet he was sturdy face to face 
with something that was more than happiness. The dancing 
faun was dimly aware that in his nature there was not only the 
capacity for gaiety, for the performance of the tarantdla, but 
also a capacity for violence which he bad never been conscious 
of when he was in England. It had surely been^evdoped 
within him by the sun, by the coming of the heat in thi^ 
dehcious land. It was like an intoxication of the blood, sc«ne- 
thing that went to head as well as heart He wondered what 
it meant, what it might lead him tq. Perhaps he had been 
faintly aware of its beginnings on that day when jealousy 
daw^ within him as he thought of his wife, his woman, 
nursing her friend in Africa. Now ft was gathering strength 

' iSa 
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i0se flootfed by but it urns tajdxtg a difineut 

directian la its course. : a 

He turned npou ^ so tt^ be pwdd see tiie ^t 
bunung befere the tbie Ifadomia was 

&iutiy visiUe--a ^ with downcast eyes. 

Maddal^ crossed betsmofteU iiehi^ she lodod at thaltiace. 
Maurice put up hb hand to in^ the s^, then dropped it 
with a heavy si{^; He was not a Cathdic. His reIigi<Hi — 
what was it? SunWvotship perhaps, the worship of the body, 
the worship of whim. He did not know or care much. He 
.fdt so full of life aud enrigy that the far, far future after 
death scarcely interested him. The present was his concern, 
the present after that loss in the night. He had loved Her* 
mione.- Surely he loved her now. He did love her now. 
And yet when he had kissed her he had never been shaken by 
the headstrong sensation that had hold of him to-night, the 
desire to run wild in love. He looked up to Hermione. The 
feeling of rev^mice had been a governing factor in his love for 
to’. Now it seemed to him that a feeling of reverence was a 
faertier in the path of love, something to create awe, admira- 
tiim, respect, but scarcely the passion that irresistibly draws 
man to wcanan. And yet he did love Hermione. He was 
confused, horribly confused. 

he knew that to longing was towards Maddalena. 

He would like to,rbe up in the dawn, to take her in to arms, ' 
to carry to off in a boat upon the sea, or to set her on a mule 
and lead to up far away into the recesses of the mountains. 
By rocky paths he would lead her, beyond the olives and the 
vines, b^ond the last cottage of the contadini, up to some 
eyrie from which they could look down upon the sunlit world. 
Re 'Wanted to be in wildpess with her, inexorably divided 
from all die trammds of civilisation. A desire of savagery 
had hold upon bim to-n4;bt. He did not go into detaiL He 
did- not think of how they would pass their days. Every- 
: thing presented itsdf to him broadly, tumultuously, with a: 
smpng, onward moyemmi of almost desperate advance. 

He wanted to teach those dark, inquiring young eyes all 
ttot they asked to know, to set in them the light of know- 
ledge, to make them a woman’s eyes. 

ibid that he could.never do. 4 



wboto im tbroblsp^ 3vith heat, and 
'.with a ^kis^ {i)i;i>iib^ of acti>^. '...IThe knowledge, that 
'(|h.tl^ hcni^^ doon^i^;iiisdessnes^ was hmi 

He' tried to *hinic steadily of Het|ii&i^, hat he found rise 
^{fft a dif^t on& She was re^te';j^i^ bis body, ^ 
that physical ronoteness seemed to ^ hk, far. hem his s|)^, 
too. In him, though he did not knour:i^#*s awake to<i^ht 
the fickleness of the south, of the south^ spirit that forgets 
so quiddy what is no longer near to tiie .i^them body. The 
sun makes bodily men, makes very strohg the chariot of the 
.flesh. S^ht and touch are needfid, the actions of the body, 
to keep the truly southern spirit true. Idaurice could nrithor 
touch nor see Hermione. In her unsdfishness she had com* 
mitted the error of dividing herself from him. The natarad 
consequences of that self-sacrifice were si»inging up now like 
the little ydlow flowers in the grasses of the lemon-groves. 
With aU her keen intelligence riie made the mistake«of the 
enthusiast, that of reading into those whcnn she loved her own 
shining qualities, of seeing her own sincoities, her own faith* 
fulness, her own strength, her own utter loyrity lookup out : 
on her from th^. She would probably have denied thid 
this was so, but so it was. At this very moment in Africa, 
while she watched at the bedside of Artois, she was thiiftring 
of her husband's love for her, loyalty to her, and silently bless- 
ing him for it; she was thanking G<^ that she had drawn sudi 
a prize in the lottery of life. And had she been already 
separated from Maurice for six months she would never have 
dreamed of doubting his perf»:t loyalty now that he had 
once loved her and taken her to be his. The “ in all or not 
at all ” nature had been given to Hermione. She must live, 
rejoice, suffer, die, according to that nature. She knew mucib, 
but she did not know how to hold herseli baclQ how to be 
cautious where she loved, how to dissect the thing drii^ted 
in. She would never know that, so she would never really 
: knw her husband, as Artois mi|^t learn tp know him, even. 

Already known him. She w^^ msv^ fuUy imdemtand 
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tdd that love eaa (»D(|t&at all things. < She was too eathu* 
shistk to be always far^Of^emg. , 

So now;, while the tii^ light in the 

. house of tM siiens 8ni|!wws;iihaiQ^ by the wfldness of desire 
acid thought of a moinatiud pilgjitnage far up towards the sun 
with Maddalena in bis arms, she sat by Artois’s bed and smiled 
to herself as she pictured the house of the priest, watched over 
by the stars of Sid^, and by ha many prayers. Maurice 
was there, she kneWi. Waiting fa her return, longing for it as 
she kmged for it. ‘ 4rtois turned on his pillow wearily, saw 
; to, and smiled. 

'* Yon oughtn’t to be here,” he whispered. " But I am 
glad yon are here.” 

“ And I am glad, I am thankful I am here ! ” she said, truly. 

” If there is a God,” he said, ” He will bless you for this! ” 

” Hush! You must try to sleep.” 

She laid her hand in his. 

" Gbd has blessed bae,” she thought, ” for all my poor 
little attempts at goodness, how far, far more than I deserve! ” 

, ; And the gratitude within her was almost like an ache, like 
A^beautiful pain of the heart. 

In the mining Maurice put to sea with Gaspare and Sal* 
vatore. He knew the silvery calm of dawn on a day of sirocco. 
Everything was voy still, in a warm and heavy stillness of 
sdver that made the sweat run down at the least movement^ 
or effort. Massejs of white, feathery vapours floated low in the 
dcy, above the sea, concealing the flanks of the mountains, but 
leaving their summits dear. And these vapours, hanging 
like veils with tattered edges, created a strange privacy upon 
the sea, an atmosphere of eternal mysteries. As the boat 
went out frtnn the shore„urged by the powerful arms of Sal- 
vatore, its occupants were silent. The merriment and the 
ardour of tfie night, the passion of cards and of desire, were 
gone, as H they had been sucked up into the smoky wander of 
die douds, or sucked down into the diver wonder of the sea. 

Gaspare lodked drowsy and less happy than usual. He had 
not yet recovered horn 'to indignation at the success of 
Salvatore's chinating, and Maurice, who had not slept, felt the 
bounding life, die bounding fire of his youth hdd in check as 
by. the action a spelL The cardessness of exdtement, of 



ms sea^ beneath dense nvbite vapdlitrs that hid the he liras 
gotng oat slowly, almost noisdessly, to a late dt which he knew 
nothing, to a quiet emptiness, to a legion wfaidi held no voices 
to oell him this way or that, no hands to hold him , no eyes to 
tegard him. His face was damp with sweat He leaned over 
the gunwale and trailed his hand in the sea» It seemed to 
unnaturally warm. He glanced up at the doods. Heaven 
was blotted out. Was there a heav^? Last night he had 
^tbooght there must be — but that was long ago. Was he sad? 
He scarcely knew. He was dull, as if the blood in him run 
almost dry. He was like a sapless tree. Henmone axul 
Maddalena — ^what were they? Shadows rather than women. 
He looked steadily at the sea. Was it the same element upon 
which he had been only a few hours ago under the stars with 
Maddalena? He could scarcely believe that it was thel^ame. 
Sirocco had him fast, sirocco that leaves many Sicilians un- 
changed, unaffected, but that binds the stranger with cords of 
cotton wool which keep him like a net of steel. 

Gaspare lay dbwn in the bottom of the boat, buried bis 
face in his arms, and gave himself again to sleep. Salvatore 
looked at him, and then at Maurice, and smiled with a fine 
irony. 

" He thought he would wm, signore.” 

” Cosa> ” said Maurice, startled by the sound of a voice. 

He thought that he could play better than I, signore.’^ 

Salvatore closed one eye, and stuck his tongue a little out 
of the left side of his mouth, then drew it m with a cliddne 

nnidp. 


" No one gets the better of me,” he said. '* They may 
try. Many have tned, but in the end—” 

He shook his head, took his right hand from the oar a^d 
napi^ It up and down, then brought it downward with fmce, 
as If beating some one, or soraetbing, to his feet 
” I see,” Maunce said dully. “ I see.” 

He the^ht to himself that he had been <aever«r than 
the i»e<^g night, tot he fdt no sense of triumph. 
He had divmed the fisherman’s passimi and turned it to his 



iatiw^ream. l«Aaliiaea^'^«triKtaM9'Wi^^ 

as Im could be itadiM^wliif^ ^ ioolm agaio ait tiie sea, 

dtofiped Bis hand ii|t^ It OM 

« ShaQ I let doemalto^pilEel^ " 

Salvatwe’s keen ejWieiUa tipon him. Be shook his head. 

"Not^. 1—*' He hesitated 

Hie 8^ silver ot the sea drew him. He toudied bis 
lorehead with his hand and fdt the dampness on it. 

“ I*m going in," he said. 

" Can you swim, signore? " 

" Yes, like a fish. Don't follow me with the boat. Just 
let me swim out and come back. If I want you I’ll call. 
don't follow me." 

Salvatore nodded appreciatively. He liked a good swimmer, 
a real man of the sea. 

" And don’t wake Gaspare, or he’ll be after me." 

" Ya bene! " 

Maurice stripped off his dothes, all the time looking at the 
sea. Then he sat down on the gunwale of the boat with his 
feet in the water. Salvatore had stopped rowing. Gaspare 


StUlslqit. * 

Xt was curious to be going to give cmeself to this silent 
silver thing that waited so calmly for the gift. He felt a sort 
of doll voluptuousness stealing over him as he stared at the 
water. He wanted to get away from his companions, horn the 
boat, to be quite alone with sirocco. 

" Addio, Salvatore! ’’ he said, m a low voice. 

" A nvedero, signore.” 

He let hims^ down slowly into the water, feet foremost, 
and swam slowly away into the dream that lay before him. 

Even now that he was in it the water fdt strangdy warm. 
He had notdet his head go under, and the sweat was stdl on his 
face. The boat lay behmd him. He did not think of it. He 
had forgottmi it. He fdt himsdf to be alone, utterly alone 


with the sea. 

He had always loved the sea, but in a boyish, wholly natural 
way, as a ddightful donent, health-givmg, pleasure-giving, 
associating it with holiday time^ with tnthing, fishing, boating, 
with sails on moonlight nights, with yacht-races about the 
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Iisde of in fhe company <ii gay eomtadm. Thi&aea of 
Sicily seemed different to hf™ to-day from other seas, more 
mysterious and mme fascinating, a sea (ff sirens about a sirens' 
i^ Mechanically he Aram through it, scarcdyAioving his 
arms, srith his chin low in the wafer— oat towards the hoizon- 
line. 

Be was swimming towards Africa. 

Presently that thought came into his mind, that he was 
swimming towards Africa and Hermione, and away from 
Maddalena. It seemed to him then, as if the two women on the 
opposite shores of this sea must kiiow, Hermione that he was 
coming to her, Maddalena that he was abandoning her, and he 
*^b^[an to think of them both as intent upon his journey, the 
one feeling him approach, the other feeling him recede. He 
swam more slowly. A curious mdanchidy had overtaken him, 
a deep depression of the spirit, such as often alternates in the 
Sicilian character with the livdy gaiety that is sent down upon 
its children by the sun. This lonely progress in the fea was 
prophetic. He must leave Maddalena. His friendship with 
ho: must come to an end, and soon. Hermitme would return 
and then, in no long time, they would leave the Casa del 
Prete and go back to England. They would settle down 
somewhere, probably in London, and he would take up his 
work with his father, and the Sicilian dream would be over. 

The vapours that hid the sky seemed to drop a little lower 
down towards the sea, as if they were going to enclose him. 

The Sicilian dream would be over. Was that possible? 
He fdt as if the earth of Sicily would not let him go, as if, 
riionld the earth resign him, the sea of Sicily would keep him. 
He dwelt on this last fancy, this keeping of him by the sea. 
That would be strange, a quiet aid to all things. Never before 
had he consciously contemplated Bis own death. The deep 
melancholy poured into him by sirocco caused him to do so 
now. Almost voluptuously he thought of death, a death in 
the sea of Sicily near the rocks of the isle of the sirens. The 
light would be kindled in the sirens' house and bis eyes would 
not see it. They would be closed by the cold fingers of the 
sea. And Maddaloia? The first time iffie had seen him ^e 
had seen him sinking in the sea. How strange if it should be 
so at die end, if the last l3me ^ saw hhn she saw him 
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dnking in the sea. She had cried oat. Wotud Ae cry oat 
again w woold riie lceq> silence? He wondered. For a 
moment he fdt as if it were ordained that thus he should 
die, and da let his body sink in the' water, throwing up his 
hands. He went down, i^ry for down, bat he fdt that 
Maddalena's eym fdlowed him and tiiat in them he saw tenors 
enthnmed. * 

Gaspare stirred in the boat, lifted his head frcnn his arms and 
looked sleepily around him. He saw Salvatore lighting a pipe, 
bending forward over a spluttering matdi which he held in a 
cage made of his jmned hands. He glanced away from him 
stffl sleepfly, seeking the padrone, but he saw only the empty 
seats of th^boat, the oars, the coded-up nets, and lines for the** 
fish. 

*' Dove — ? ” he beg^ 

He sat up, stared \^dly round. 

'* DoVi il padrone? " he cried out, shrilly. 

Salvatore started and dropped the matdi. Gaspare 
sprang at him. 

• “ Dov*^ il padrone? Dov’i il padrone? ” 

" Sangue di — ” began Salvatore. 

But the oath died upon his lips. His keen eyes had swept 
the sea and perceived i^t it was empty. From its silver the 
black dot which he had been admiringly watching had dis- 
appeared. Gaspare had waked, had asked his fierce question, 
Just as Maurice threw up his hands and sank down in his 
travesty of death. 

" He was therel Madonna! He was there swimming a 
moment ago! " exdaimed Salvatore. 

As he spoke he seized the oars, and with furious strokes 
propelled the boat in the direction Maurice had taken. But 
Gaspare would not wait.' His instinct forbade him to remain 
inactive. » 

“ May the Madonna turn her face from thee in the hour of 
thy death! " he yelled at Salvatore. 

Then, with all his clothes on, he went over the side into the 
sea. 

Maurice was an accomplished swimmer, and had ardently 
practised swimming under w^ter when he was a boy. He 
could hold his breath for an exceptionally long time, and now 
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he strove to‘'£eat all his pieviots records. With a few stxofces 
became ttp from the dq>ths of theses towards thesurnce, then 
began swimming nnder wat«v swimming vigoronsly, thoogh in 
what direction he knew not. At last he felt the imperative 
need <d air, and, coming tq) info the again, he gasped, 
shook his head, lifted his eydids that were heavy with the 
pressure of the water, heaxd<a shrill cry and fdt a hand grasp 
him fiercely. 

“ Signorino! Signorino! ** 

“ Gaspare! ” he gulped. 

He had not fully drawn breath yet. 

“ Madonna ! Madonna I 

A The hand still held him. The fingers were dug into his 
flesh. Then he heard a shout, and &e boat came up with 
Salvatore leaning over its side, glaring down at him with 
fierce anxiety. He grasped the gunw^e with both hands. 
Gaspare trod water, caught him by the legs, and violmtiy 
assisted him upwards. He tumbled oviu: the side mto the 
boat. Gaspare came after him, sank down in the bottom of 
the boat, caught him by the arms, stared into his face, saw him 
smiling. 

" Sta bene lei? ’’ he cried. " Sta bene? ” 

Benissimo.” 

The boy let go of him and, still staring at him, burst into 
a passion of tears that seemed almost angry. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? What’s the matter? ” 

He put out his hand to touch the boy’s dripping clothes. 

“ What has happened? ” 

“ Kiente! Niente! " said Gaspare, between violent sobs. 
“ Mamma mia! Mamma mia!” 

He threw himself down in the bottom of the boat and wept 
stonnily, without shame, without Imy attonpt to check or 
conceal his emotion. As in the tarantella he had gsven himself 
up uttwly to joy, so now he gave himself up utterly to some- 
thing that seemed like despair. He cried loudly. His whole 
body shook. The sea^water ran down from his matted hair 
<ilid mingled with the teats that rushed over his brown 
dbedcs. 

*' What is it? ” Maurice ai^jced of Salvatttfe. 

“ He thought the «ea had taken you, sgnore.’' 
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Tbat was it? 

“Uthlmakne. Per l}iG4 
T^y swi^»ei»g 

He kxdeed at Gaiqpate.' Be koged to do soioetbiqg to 
coiafoct him, bat bit zeaUtod that sifcb yioknoe could not 
be dbecked by anything. It moft wear its^ out 
*' And he fhooght 1 was dead! '* 

“ Per Diol il you had beenl " 

He wrinkled up hk lace and spat. 

'* What do you mean? ” 

*' Has he got a knife on him? ” 

He threw out his hand towards Gaspare. * 

" I don’t know to-day. He generally has.” 

'* 1 should have had it in me by now,” said Salvatore. 

And he smiled at the weeping boy almost sweetly, as 
if he could have found it in his heart to caress sudi a 


murderv. 

” Row in to land,” Maurice said. 

He began to put on his dothes. Salvatore turned the boat 
round and they drew near to the rocks. The vapours were 
lifting now, gathering themselves up to reveal the blue of the 
sky, but the sea was StQl grey and mysterious, and the layH 
looked like a land in a drea]^ Presoitly Gaspare put his fists 
to his eyes, lifted his head, and sat up. He looked at his 
master gloomily, as if in rebuke, and under this glance Maurice 
began to feel guilty, as if he had done something wrong in 
yidding to his strange impulse in the sea. 

” 1 was <mly swimming undo: water, Gaspare,” he said, 
apologetically. 

The boy said nothing. 

” I know now,” continued Maurice, ” that 1 shall never 
ocnne to any harm with yaa to look after me.” 

Still Gaspare said nothing. He sat there on the floor at 
the boat with his dripping clothes clinging to his body, staring 
before him, as if he were too deeply immersed in gloomy 
thoughts to hear vdiat was being said to him. 

, ” Gasparel ” IBnrioe excised, moved by a sudden 
impulse. " Do yon thfidc you vjould be very tnihappy away 
fnanyour’paase^?" 
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^ ^ Wbett we kcve t6 go «Wfty fnbqi Slcii^ I slwifl ask 
^IpAteatoletmetakeyoawithtis.'* ^ 

Gsspi»re $aid noth^, but he looMi at Salvatore, and hii 
eret &ee was liln a song of pride audjjtRnjcQph. 



'^HAT day, m ue ‘Gaiptn for fhehooseof ^ 

■L priest, Matoice lAade a pttnnise to Maddalena. So 
pledg^ himself to |o trith her and her father to the great hur 
of $sa Felice, whidk takes pkce annuaBy in the early days of 
June, when ^e thrpng of tourists has departed, and the long 
heats of the summer ^ve hot yet fully set in. He gave this 
promise in the presence of Salvatwe and Gaspare, and while* 
did so he was making up his mind to sometUng. That day 
at the fair should he the day of his farewdl to Maddalena. 
Hermicme must surely he coming back in June. It was im* 
possible that she could remain in Kairouan later. The fury 
of the African smomer would force her to leave the sacred 
dty, h& mission of salvation either accomplished or rendered 
forever futile by the death of her friend. And then, when 
Hetmione came, within a short time no doubt they would 
start for England, taking Gaspare with them. For Maurice 
really meant to keep the boy m their service. After the 
strafe scene of the morning he felt as if Gaspare were one of 
the family, a retainer with whose devoted protection he could 
never dispense. Hennione, he was sure, would not object. ' 

Hetmione would not object. As he thought that, Maurice 
was conscious of a feding such as sometimes moves a child, 
upon whom a parent or guardian has laid a gently restraining 
hsoid, violently to shrug his shoulders and twist his body in the 
effort to get away and run wild in freedom. He knew how 
uttfkly unreasonaUe and*contemptible his sensation was, yet 
he had it. ^e sufi had bred in him not merely a passion for 
complete personal liberty, but for something more, for law* 
lessness. For a moment he envied Gaspare, the peasant boy, 
vdiose ardent youth was burdened with so few duties to society, 
withsofewoUigathms. 

What was esQiectad of Gaspare? Only a willing service 
well paid, ududi he could leave forever at any moment he 
pleased. To Us family he mult, no doubt, give some of his 
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b rtMn 1 m ims 

i(f«i)ua6tfidly Itw^ 

‘iiittiMln^^ «rild as a yota^ pi to nanam unooii* 
l4v,(l|teiiaiedt lannmdtted at> 

Atid Iio-'Maaiioe? 

HS thought (A Hertmonel ardent aad tenderiy observant 
eyes with a srat of terror. If she could Icnow or even suspect 
his fedings of the prenous night what A tragedy he would be 
at once involved in! The very spleAdour of Hermiooe’s 
nature, the generous nobility of her duuncter, would make 
that tragedy the more poignant. She fdt with sudi intensity, 
^^e thought she had so much. Careless though his own 
nature was, doubly careless here in Sicily, Maurice almost 
sickened at the idea of her ever suspecting the truth, tiiat he 
was capable of being strongly drawn towards a girl like 
Maddalena, that he could feel as if a peasant who could neither 
read nor write caught at something within him that was like 
the essence of his life, like the core of that by which he enjoyed, 
sufiered, desired. 

But, of course, she would never suspect. And he laughed 
at himself, and &ade the promise about the hk, and, having 
made it and his resolution in regard to it, almost violently 
resolved to take no thought for the morrow, but to live care* 
lessly and with gaiety the days that lay before him, the few 
more days of his utter freedom in Sicily. 

After all, he was doing no wrong. He had lived and was 
going to hve innocently. And now that he realised things, 
realised himself, he would be reastmable. He would be care- 
less, gay— yes, but not reckless, not utterly recldess as he fdt 
inclined to be. ^ 

“ What day of June is the fair? ” he asked, looking at 
Maddalena. * 

"The nth of June, s^ore,*' said Sa^vahnre. "There 
will be many donkeys there— good drmkeya." 

'Gaspare began to look fierce. 

, 1 think of buying a dcmk^," added S^bmtitte, careleasly, 

wiih his small , sbrewd eyes fixed tipoh Manr^s face. 

Gaspare muttered somethhig uhintdligible. 

" rnach do they cost? " said Mianiioit^ 
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"|;arahtmdiedfii«j«cinou'|et4'V«rygooddo^ It 
wod4M*« ittfeftd to Ma^dlatow, She coaU go to the Till«g« 
aametiitjls fhea->diiifi,«qN^ go ^'ilCettdiikwo fo'gos# vitih 
the ndj^itboais.” * , ^ v' 

Maddmeae tntAw her legs— Hadoiuia! *' buish* 

iorth Gaspare. 

“ Come along, Gasp&tei ” s^d Maurice, hastily. 

He bade good-t^ to the fisherman and his dsnghter, and 
set ofi with Gaspare throogh the trees. , 

*' Be irice to Salvatore,’* said Maurice, as they wentdown 
towards the rocky wall. 

'* But he wants to make you give him a donk^, signorino. ^ 
You do not know him. When he is with you at the fair hit 
Wfll— " 

“Never mind. I say, Gaspare, I want— I want that day 
at the fair to be a real festa. Don’t let’s have any row on that 
day.’’ 

Gadpare looked at him with surprised, inquiring eyes, as if 
struck by his serious vmce, by the insisting pressure in it. 

“ Why that day spedally, signorino? ” he asked, after a 
pause. 

*' Oh, wdl — ^it will be my last day of — 1 mean that the 
rignora will be coming back from Africa by then, and we 
shall—’’ 

“ Si, sigiune? ’’ j 

“ We ^’n’t be able to run quite so wild as we do now, you 
see. And, besides, we shall be going to England very soon 
then.’’ 

Gaspare’s face lighted up. 

*’ Shall I see London, signorino? ” 

“ Yes,’’ said Maurice.. 

He felt a sickness at his heart. 

. “ I shoifld Ifice to live in London always,’’ said Gaspare, 
excitedly. 

“ Tn Londoal You don’t know it. In London you will 
scarcely ever see the sun.’’ 

*’ Aren’t therMtheatres in London, signorino? ” 

'’TheatresK )vas, of course. But i&ere is no sea. Gas* 
pare, there are no mountains.’’* 

“ Are theta many Soldieis? Are there beautiful women? ’’ 
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n^KsatadOfo^we, 

■y* ' .. 

^ iW. « are all 
* ^ 1)6 ibaamy at fhei^ of Felice.'' P 

'* Si« sigooce. But be caa^fidt Ot^jBjll^illfflW! will make y«m 
lilb]|l^ bjm a donkey. He bad a wioe<ab<^ once, long ago, in 
liarediiaro, and the wme--Per Dio, 'll was always vino 
I battemtol *' 


" What do you mean? '* 

" Salvatore always put wator in it Be is cattivo—and 
^wheo he is angry—" 

^ "I know. You told me. But it doesn’t matter. We 
ehaii soon be going away, and thmi we liha'n’t see him any 
more.” 

^ " Signotino? " 

“WeU?" 

“ You — do 3 mu want to Stay here always^ ’* 

“ I like being here." 

“ Why do you want to stay? ** 

For cmce Maurice felt as if he could not meet the boj^S 
great, steady eym frankly. He locdred away. 

" I like the sun," he answered. " I love it! I should like 
to live in the sunsbme forever." 

" And I should hke to live always in Imidon," reiterated 
Gaspare. " You want to hve here because you have always 
been in London, and I want to live in Londmi because I have 
always been here. Ecco!" 

Maurice tned to laugh. 

" Perhaps that is it. We wiA for what we can’t have. 
Diomioi " 

He threw out his arms. 

But, anyhow, I’ve not done with SioQy 3!etf Come on, 
Gaspare! New for the rocks I C^l Ciaol |l«^ot Morettina 
' bellaciao!" . 

, ,^11^ burst out into a song, but vom» hardly rang true, 
aud Oaepare looked at him again with a lugn jnguiry. 

Artois wb not ywb destined tp didL i Re said that Her- 
mione would not let him die, that with her by his side it was 









';'ii|dte» lor 3P^f!ii io"j^ 
cox^^i 

his ei^5!»''’' 
ijotat^ea^n! 
’'|>ei|ecti(Hi «n4 
siideBe>d"sehsiblfcl3igj ^ 
thought and saidl^ 
. ^^But f<»‘ mailayl 


^^'numsiear. ^ she. caihe 5^'.lujDd ■ 

xn^ the will to tbe wfll'vo live that as^ts t^j 

^3f''’'iT^’'?'‘v,,'’,'':' • '■ , , • \' ’.. '''’^'' 

I cannot be so^Uag^dUht as to die now," Artois rdfilied^ 

; wilh a feeble bat not^sad smile. " Were I to do so, inadama'' 
'trbold ^ink mennp^pefiilL No, 1 shall live. I fed now t^ . 
I am igoing to livie." , ' 

; And, in fact, from i&e n%ht of Maurice's visit with Gaspare 
to the house of tho^pi^ he began to get better. The inflm* ! 
matioia abated, the temperature fdl till it was normal, the 
agony died away gradually from the tormented body, and 
' dowly, very slowly, tthe strmigth that had ebbed began to 
letum. One day, wi^ the doctor said that there was 
.more danger of>'ani$^:rdap^ Artois called Hermione and tdd ; 
her that now she .must ftdnk no more of him, but of hersdfr 
that she must pa^^ her trunk and go back to hn husband; 

" You have sas^me, and I have killed your honeymoon,’^, 
he said, rather sa^*. . That will always be a regret in .my 
lifet. ■ But, imw g!%,'iay dear friend, and try to assuage iN>ur.. 
hosband’s wrath i^limst me. How he must hate me! " 


"Why,Emae?*\ 

" AiStyou tddly .u woman? Yes, I know that. No man 
co^ld have tended me as you have. Yet, being a woma% hw 
can yodas^thitiidj^tion?*'' ; 

" Mauriei^ .Viafdis^ds. He is blessedly understanding;" 

, “ likm't tiy h^bWed comprdiension of yomand Of me too 
lar. Yon musiftho!^ mdeed.” ' 

■ riwiii,gp^j^^;: ^ ^ ^ \ ■' 

A keep back flitted itordto. Arto&’s . 

pa^' lace, oyOi^flp^'ji^'unk^pt beared in a Way" 

thit.''^wottld!i:h^'.'|m^^''.his ^.Phridmi' 'bdr'^.';' 'Homloiie.' 
.Suw'ft.,’: , ' 
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I win 5 l»«®Wt»d, qoirtly, wiim I can take yen, 

withma." , / 

'•^Itaabt 1r<niW oot to aii^>,''li«^’t tjgfni an otter 
. mtttempt for those who do things by Wires? well, I have, 
yew can travel well go together.^ 

’ **^9fbent" * < 

^ \ "ToSidljr. It will be hot there^ blaster this it witt seem 
cool as the Garden of Eden under ihostfbrees where— hot yon 
‘ mnemberl And thdte is always the breeee from the sea. 
And then from there, very soon, you oim get a slup bwm 
and go back to France, to Uaiseilles. D^n’t tallct 
^ lEmile. I am writing to-night to teU Vauslce.” 


And she left the room with qoick softness. 

Artcm did not protest. He tdd hinodf that he had not 
tiie strength to struggle against the tenderness that surrounded 
him, that made it sweet to return to life,' But he wondered 
silently how Maurice would receive him, how the dancing friun 
was bearing, would bear, this interference with his new 


happiness. 

“ When I am in Sicily I shall see at mice, I shall know,*' 
he thought. “ But till then — " 

And he gave up the famt attempt to analyse the possible 
feelings of another, and sank again into the curious peace of 
convalescence. 


And Hermione wrote to her husband, idling him of her 
plan, calling upon him with the fearless enthusiasm that was 
diaracterisUc of her to welcome it and to rejoice, with her, in 
Artois’s returning health and speedy inesence in Sicily. 

Maurice read this letter on the tenaoe alone. Gaspare 
bad gone down on the donkey to Marechiaro to buy a h^tle 
of Marsala, which Lucrezia demand fm the inaldng of a 
aampaglioae, and Lucrezia was upmi the mountain-side 
spreading linm to dry in the sun. It was neatly the end of 
. Vay now, and the trees in the ravine were thjkk with all their 
laat)^ The stream that ran down'SChtcsiigh the diadowa 
’ ton^llds the sea was a tiny trickle df wahfr, the long blade 

Makee wece cmning b«ddly form tiiefr winter bidltf- 
jdaens testepi tiiemselvm amo% bnmd^ that aklrted tba 
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“ I can't teU for certain,*' Hatnoiooe wrote, " how aooh 
we diaU axiiws, bat Boidlajh strength every day, and, 

I tiiink, 1 pray, it ntay be ioog. I dare tb Slope tlw we 
ahall be with ytfii abiM%ih« aeedad week of lone. 01^ 
Manrioe, something tne hf ahnost mad with joy, is hke^ 
Gaspaie dancing tM taxaat^la, when I think of craning tbe 
mountain-side again widii yon *ae I came that first day, that 
first day of my teal life. TeQ Sebastiano he must jday the 
* Pastoi^e ’ to welcome me. And you—but I seem to fed 
your dear welcome here, to feel your fiands holding mine, to 
see your eyes looking at me like Sicily. Isn’t it strange? I 
fed out, here in Aficica as if you were Sicily. But you are 
indeed for me. Yoa are Sicily, you are ^e sun, you afh 
eveiything that means joy to me, that means music, that 
means hope and peace. Boon riposo, my dearest raie. Can 
you fed— can you— how happy I am to-night? ” 

The secraid week in June! Maurice stood holding the 
letter in his hand. The &dr of San Felice would take place 
during the second week 'in Jime. That was what he was 
thinking, not of Artras’s convalescence, not of his coming to 
Sicily. If Hermiraie arrived before June nth could he go to 
the fair with Maddalena? He might go, of course. He mi|^ 
tdl Hermione. She would say “ Go! ” She bdieved in him 
uad had never tried to curb his freedom. A less suspidous 
wranan than she was had surely never lived. But if she werw 
in Sidly, if he knew that she was there in the house of the 
priest, waiting to Wdcome him at mght when he came back 
fitran the fair, it would — ^it would — He laid the lettor down. 
There was a burning heat of impatience, of anxiety, within 
him. Mow riiat he had received this letter he understood 
whh what intensity he l)^d been looking forward to this day 
at the fair, to this last festa of his Sicilian hfe. 

Perhaps th^ will not come so soon! " he said to himsdf. 
'* Perhaps tiiey will not be here.” * 

And then he began to think of Artois, to realise the fact 
that he was coming with Hermione, that he would be part of 
the &ial sonnaht of these Sicilian days. 

His fading Upwards Aurtras in Lrardonhad been sympathetic, 
even ahnobt lewemtial. He hgd looked at him as if tiirou^ 
fiemionds had regarded him with a sort of boyw 
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twamoif ^ Miid tint A^^tsoiqi was a great mao, 

and llatiriin ];|a4 gtsdat maa, had meatally 

atliisiMaiasaia. |p|«t win he ii^a^ir # ft tus<^^ 

f An ha thwight Axtojh's pdanjlm^ eyes and cod, 
iial^aetoal faoa, ol bis air of authotify, 'fi his dose intimacy 
with Betmitme, he felt almost afraid oOiMito £te did not want 
iltctois to come here to Sidly. He haibed his conung. Be 
dmost dreaded it as the coming of a 9pf . ' The presrace of 
Artds would surely take away all the sseofr of this wild hee 
^e, would import mto it an dement of Bbi^, of the shut 
room, of that mtellectual existence which Hannce was learning 
tflU think of as almost hatefuL 

And Hermiime called upon him to raieice with her over 
the fact that Artois would be able to accompany her. How > 
she misunderstood him! Good God! how she misunderstood 
him! It seemed really as if she bdieved that his mind was 
cast in predsdy the same mould as her own, as if she thoo^ 
that because she and he were married they must thmk and 
fed always alike. How absurd that was, and how impossiblel 
^ A sense of being near a prison door came upon him. He 
threw Hermione’s letter on to the writicDg’tfble, and went ont 
into the sun. 

When Gaspare returned that evening Manrice told him the 
news from Africa. The bo 3 ^s face lit up. 

“ Ob, then shall we go to London? " he said. 

" Why not? " Maunce exclaimed, almost vktoitly. " It 
will aU be different! Yes, we had better go to London! '* 

" Signormo." 

** Wdl, what is it, Gaspare? " 

“ You do not like that signOTe to pome Itera*'’ 

“ I— why not? Yes, I—” 

**No, signormo. I can see in yonr free fbatym do not 
liko it YouTtuface got quite black just now. But if you do 
tujk |ika it why do you let him come? Yoa are the pSitdzone 

tm*'* 

*\'?oa dof’t understand, the t^fnufre is a friend of 

* 

'^Bttt yon said he was the ^{iendof Baeejgnm*^ 

^Saheisk Heiatbefriendlitf bo&ef W* 
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Gaspaiesaid]u>tfaiiip{<»3i)>am^ Bto mind was vork* 
ing busily. At last be ^ , 

“then M3ddtdfn^*'**^ii((li»gb oomesviwifl she b* 
the£riaidoith<iaj!gi^lt|t,tt^lWBsy^ 

“ Maddalena~-4^biti^^ no'ttnbg to do with tt^’* « 

“ But Maddaleim is yonr Mend! ’’ '« 

“ that’s quite ^ftetenb,” 

“ I do not understand bdw it is in England,” Gaspare saiA 
gtavdy. “ But “»s»td he nodded his liead wisdy and spread 
out bis hands — “I understand many things, signotino, po'* 
haps m<n:e than you think. You do not want the signore to 
crane. You are angry at bis coming.” 

“ He is a very k^d signore,” said Maurice, hastily. “ AbA 
he can speak dialetto.” 

Gaspare smiled and shook his head again. But he did not 
say anything more. For a moment Maimce had an impulse 
to spe{& to him iranldy, to admit him mto the intimacy of a 
friend.* He was a Sicilian, although he was only a boy. He 
was Sicilian and he would understand. 

" Gaspare,” he began. 

“ Si, signore.” 

** As you understand so much — ’* 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ Perhaps you — ” He diecked himself, realising that he 
was on the edge of doing an outrageous thmg. ” You must* 
know that the friends of the signora are my friends and that 
I am always glad to welcome them.” 

“ Va b^e, signorino! Va bene! ” 

The boy began to look glum, understanding at once that 
he tras bra^ pi^yed with. 

“ 1 must go to give Tito his food.” 

And he stu^ his hands in his pockets and went away 
round the homer of the cottage, whistling the tone of the 
“ Canzone di Itoechiaro.” 

Maurice began to feel as if he wrae in the dark, but as if he 
were being watched there. He wondered how dearly Gaspare 
read him, how mueh he knew. And Artois? When he came,' 
with his watdifol qyes, toere would be another obserw ci 
the Sidlkn change. He did not modi mind Gaspare, but 
he would hate Artois. He grew hot at tiie mere thou^t of 
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Aftdb brisf flier* ifrifli'liim, cAeerviag. aneljr^, jdajlog the 
tttentjr nten'i pect h Out mountains and 

nfiliesefu ' '' i ' “ 

''^1^ not a spedmen,'* lie aa^ to'liiiiisd^ "and I’m 
* dasttidii Illlie treated as one! ’’ 

It did not occur to him that he was anticipating that whidi 
nei^er happen. He was as tmreaionahle as a bojr who 
foresees possible interference with his pleasotes. ’ 

’ TldsdedsuHiof Hgmicmetobringa^hertoSicQyArtoiSt 

and its communication to Idaurioe, poshed Um on to the reck- 
lessness which he had previously resolved to hold in check. 
Had HermicHie been returning to him alone he would have fdt 
dhat a gay and thoughtless holiday time was coming to an end, 
but he must have felt, too, that only tenderness and strong 
affection were crossing the sea from Africa to bind him in 
ehMiM that already he had worn with happiness and peace. 
But the knowledge that with Hermione was cmning Artois 
gave to him a definite vision of something that was likeft cage. 
Without consciously saying it to himself, he had in Lcmdon 
been vaguely aware of Artois’s coldness of feeling towards him. 
Had anyone spoken of it to him he would probably have 
denied that tfais*was so. There ate hidden things in a man 
that he himself does not say to himsdf that he knows of. 
But Maurice’s vision of a cage was (xmjured up by Artds’s 
mental attitude towards him in London, the attitude of the 
observer who might, in certain circumstances, be cruel, who 
was secretly ready to be cruel. And, antic^ting the un- 
pleasant probable, he threw himself with the greater vicdenoe 
into the enjoyment of his few more days of complete 
.liberty. 

He wrote to Hermione, expressing as naturally as he could 
his ready acquiescence in her project, and then gave himsdf 
up to the light-heartedness that came with the £( 3 ^ momoits 
jthese last da]rs of emancipation in the sun. His mood was 
alw to the mo^ of the rich man, " Let us eat and drink, for 
' to^norrow we die.’* The musio, he Ipoetr, must presently 
^ The tarantella must come to an end. Well, then he 
wi(i||dd,dancfewitohiswhdesau^ He itohld sot husband lus 
« pwtb, sor save his streng^ Ds vmttld be thoui^tiess 
betouse lor a monient he had thoiMflif too nvodi. too m^ for 
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hit natwe of the doiuang Itm «^had been ^een for a brief 
qwceof tiiBeIiririQbffalf) 9 riti|^ ‘ 

Each day noarbe went rtowb to the tea, 

" How hot It isl *’ he wi^fBid say to Gaspame. “ If 1 don't , 
have a bath t shall be tnffiocAted." 

“ Si, signore. At what time shall we go/> *' 

" After the siesta. .It will bd glMions in the sea to^y.” 

" Si. signore, it is go^ to be in the sea.” 

The boy smiled, at last would sometimes laugh. He loved 
bis padrcma, but be was a male and*a Sicilian. And the 
signora had gone across the sea to her friend. These visits to 
the sea seemed to him very naturaL He would have dime the 
same as his padrone in similar circumstances with a ligbt 
heart, with no sense of doing wrong. Only sometimes he 
raised a warning vcHce. 

” Signorino,” he would say. “ do not forget what 1 have 
told yon.” 

" What, Gaspare? ” 

" Salvatore is birbante. You think he likes yon.” 

” Why riiouldn't he like me? ” 

” You are a forestiere. To him you are as nothing. But 
he likes your money.” * 

” then? I don't care whether he likes me or not. 
What does it matter? ” 

“Be careful, signorino. The Sicilian has a long hand.* 
Everyone knows that. Even the Napoletano knows that I 
have a friend who was & soldier at Naples, and — " 

“ Come, now, Gasparel What reason will there ever be 
to Salvatoe to turn against me? ” 

“Va bene, signorino, va bene! But Salvatore is a bad 
man when he thiiiks anyone has tried to do him a wrong. He 
has blood in his eyes them and when we SicDians see through 
blood we de not cSre what we do— no, not if aU the world is 
looking at us.” 

“IshaUdo^wrongtoSalvatme. What do you mean? ” 

“ Niente, signorino, nientel ” 

' Stick doth on Tito, and put something in the pannier. 
Almarei Almacn!” 

The boy's wamhig rai^ in deaf ears. For Maurice really 
meant What he said. He was reckless, perhaps, but he was 
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fofaig to moDg m one, iicitber Salvotore^ oor Hamkmo, nor 
Maddalyna, The cottiiag^jQi Artoia dxove him into the anna 
of hint it^tVoold wvW diioehiai l&to the anna of sin. 

^ For ft otsed^ ho sin to make a littfh lo^ in this land of the 

4^ 4i0hA k to soifietimes frcun 

the soiN: tips (rf a girl, frcim vh<mi hd tv«^ uever ask an 
^ more, admtev’er leaping desimmight nroii^t hm 

And Salvatore was always at hand ISte addom put to sea 
in these days unless Maurice went widi him hi the boat. His 
greedy eyes shone with a light of satisfactichi when he saw Tito 
coining ^ng the dusty white road froui'lsola Bdla, and at 
ni§^t, when he crossed himself supersritioudy before Mana 
hddolorata, he murmured a prayw that more strangers might 
be wafted to his “ Paese,” many strangers with money in their 
pockets and folly in their hearts. Then let the sea be empty of 
fish, and the wind of the stonn break up bis boat — ^it would not 
matter. He would stiU hve well. He might even at the last 
have money in the bank at Marechiaro, houses in the village, a 
larger wine^op than Oreste in the Ccnso. 

But he kept his small eyes wide open and sddom let 
Maddalena be long alone with the forestiere, and this super- 
vision began to*untate Maurice, to make him at last feel 
hostile to Salvatore. He remembered Gaspare’s words about 
the fisherman: “ To him you are as nothing. But he likes 
your money ” ; and a longing to trick this fox of the sea, who 
wanted to take all and make no return, came to him. 

" Why can one never be free in this world? ” he thought 
almost angrily. " Why must there always be someone on the 
watch to see what one is doing, to interfere with one’s 
pleasore?” 

‘ He b^ian presently almost to hate Salvatore, who evidsitly 

thought that Maunce was ready ft wrong bom, and who, 
neMrtheless, grasped greedily at every soldo that»came from 
fte stranger’s pocket, and touted perpe1ua%ii‘|tor more. 

' ^ attitude was hideous. Maurice pretended not to 
^ i)oM<eh it, and was careful to keep on the moetfriehdly possible 
<■, terms with him. But, while they voted th(dr peits, the secret 
semef d enmity grew steadily ip the two mho. as things grow 
ipthesim, Whm Maurice mw the 
lfird*s lao^ coming to meet hib mi^dfanbed up througb the 
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troes to tbe sinm’ hoose^ Iw lOinetitMii longed to siiike 1dm. 
And when Mamice Hjtespaxe in the night 

tofmods the white road tM to A staltt, ^ 

to cairy the empty i» iwte» i hi t t h a d 
moimtak toNhe hi^ 01 'dm |dest, ^alvataro 8t^ 
his m<mey, and ffiomtoning,--- ‘ * ' 

"Maledetto straniaroi Mddonnai Ma io sono pih bir* 
bante di lei, mOle volte pib birbante, Dio mio! ” 

And he laughed as he went towards tbe sirens’ house. It 
amused him to thjhk that a stranger,' an " Inglese," fended 
that he could {day with a Sidli^, who had never been 
“ worsted,” even by one at his own countrymen. 



t 


X? * 

’OAUEICE bad b^oa to dread tba arrival of the post 
j^ttois was repidly recovering biasirenigth, and in eadb 
of her letters Hermione wrote with a more ^wing certainty of 
her speedy return to*Sicily, bringing the invalid with her. 
Would they come before June izth, the dajr of the fair? That 
was the question which preoccupi^ Maurice, which began to 
hgnnt bim, and set a light of anxiety in fais qyes when Im saw 
climbing up the mountain<>side wi& the letter*bag 
idimg over his shoulder. He felt as if he could not for^o this, 
last festa. When it was over, when the ll^ts had g(»ie out 
in the bouses of San Felice, and the music was sileut, and the 
last rocket had burst in the sky, showering down its sparks 
towards the gaping faces of the peasants, he would be ready 
to give up this free, unintellectr^ life, this life in which his 
youth ran wild. He would resign himsdf to the inevitable, 
return to the existence in which, till now, he had found happi- 
ness, and try to find it there once more, try to forget the strange 
voices that had called him, the stnmge impulses that h^ 
prompted him. He would go back to his old self, and seek 
|deasure in the old paths, where he walked with those whom 
society would call ^ “ equals,” and did no( spend his days 
with men who wrung their scant livriihood from the breast ot 
the earth and from the breast of the sea, with women whose 
eyes, perhaps, were full of flickering fires, but who had never 
turned the leaves of a printed book, or traced a word upon 
paper. He would sit agam at thedeet of people trim were 
cinverer and more full of knowledge than Utradf , fnd look up 
to than with reverence. ' 

t But he must have his festa first He o^ted upon that 
Hi desired that so strongly, almnsf: $o fierdMy, that be frit as 
if ^ could not bear to be thwarted^ as interfere 

between him and the fulfilment of be might do 

‘ fttmerinag He looli^toUR^ 

wib something of the eagetnem an4|h»nt^^ 

eo8 
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oipectant of strange of woodearfol and mysterfoos 

hapycniiigB, and the namo^ Sen f rang in his ears witii a 
mnsic that was magical, suggesting cndoos 

Ek often talked alW ^ fair , to Gaspare, asking him'* 
many qnestimis whicit tiie My was nothing bth to answer. 

To Gaspare the fair of San Felke was toe great event 
the Sicilian year. He had mdy been to it twice; the first time 
when he was bat ten years cdd, and was taken by an nnde who 
had gone to seek his fortune in South America, and had come 
back for a year to his native land, to spefld some of the money 
he had earned as a cook, and afterwards as a restaurant pro* 
prietor, in Buenos Ayres; foe second time when he was rix- 
teen, and had succeeded in saving up a little of the money 
given to him by travellers whom he had accompanied as a 
guide on their excursions. And these two days had been red- 
letter days in his life. His eyes shone with excitement when 
he spoke of the festivities at San Felice, of the bands of music 
— there^were three “ musics ” in the village; of foe village 
beauties who sauntered slowly up and down, dressed in brocades 
and adorned with jewels which had been hoarded in the family 
chests for generations, and were only taken out to be worn at 
the fair and at wedding feasts; of foe booths where aU the 
desirable things of foe world were exposed for sale; rings, 
watches, diains, looking-glasses, clocks that sang and 
chimed ,wifo b^, ydlow shoes and caps of all coloutsi, . 
handkerchiefs, and foawls with fringes that, when worn, 
drooped almost to the ground; ballads written by native 
poets, rdating foe life and the trial of Musolino, foe famous 
brigand, his noble address to his captors, and his despair when 
he was condemned to eternal confinement: and foe adven- 
tures of Giuseppe Moroni, called " H Niccheri (illetterato)," 
composed in eij^t-lined \%rses, and full of the most startling 
and passionate occutrences. There were donkeys, too — 
donkeys from all parts of Sidly, mules from Girgenti, decorated 
with red-and-yeUpw harness, with pjnamids of plumes and 
bdls upon their hefda, painted carts with pictures of the 
nurades of foe saints and foe conquests of the Saracens, 
turkeys and heni, and even cages containing yellow birds that 
came ftgm islanfo far sway, and foat sang with foe sweetness 
of the angels. ifstoraniti wdbs crowded with people, play* 
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cazds and aatioi' Adioknis food, outside iqioD the pave* 
neats imre dosais iA Ihttle tablaa at udiich you could sit, 
drinking sffOjps of l^ues'and vatduog at your ease 

tiha mmm of fho Hera nape boys from Naples to 
einer oanoeX oodlars with l^ves^and decant 

walking-stiribl^sale. fortune-tdlan «idz your fate already 
printed and neatly folded in ali oivalopa, a^etiines a pigeon' 
man with a high black hat, who m^ his doves hop frmn 
shoulder to shoulder along a row of spopl <Mdren, or a man 
with a monkey that j^yed antks to the sound of a grinding 
<»gan, and that was dressed up in a ted wtssted jacket and a 
pair of doth trousers. And there wrae shooting-galleries, and 
puppet-shows, and dandng-rooms, and at night, when the 
darkness came, there were giuochi di fuoco wUdi ht up tha 
whole sky, till you could see Etna quite pUunly. 

“ E* veramente un paradiso! " co^udsd Gaspare. 

“ A paradise! ” echoed Maurice. " A paradise! I say, 
Gaspare, why can’t we alwa3rs live in paradise? Why can’t 
life be one long festal ” 

” Non lo so, signore. And the rignora? Do you think she 
will he here for the fair!* ” 

“ I don’t knhw. But if she is here, I am not sure that die 
sriU come to see it ” 

**Why not, signonno? Will she stay with the sick 
signore? ” 4 

“* Perhaps. But I don’t think die will he here. She does 
not say she will he here.” 

** Do you want her to be here, signorino? ” Gaspare asked, 
abruptly. » 

’’Why do you ask such a question^ Of course I am happy, 
wey happy, when the signora is hare.” 

As be said the words Maurice iCmembered how happy he 
{had bear in the house of the i«iest alone with Homiione. 
Jhideed, he had thought that he was perfeedy happy, that he 
had nothing left to wish for. But that seadicd kmg ago. He 
snmdered if he could ever again fed bf pWfect con- 

ahatment. He could scarcely bdievi^ so. A certain feverish- 
nem«luMist»lett into his ScQianlri^ ife frUr often like a man 
infUigxensa napertain of the faHtm, dmod apprebendve. He 
no lunger oanced the taiantfUa un^ the carisless abandon of 
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a hoy. And yet he sometuneB had i Btrtmge conscioaBaess 
that he was near to something tiUii dd^t hi^g to him a joy 
todi as he had never yet e^peiienfasd. 

" I wish j knew wii|lil)ii day Hetmione J$ arriving/' be 
thought, almost freti^y. ^ ^ J wish die mnlda't me 
htmg upin this condi^oQ oCnncyrtainty. ihe seems to think 
that I ^ve nothing to dO hat just wait here npon the {deasnte 
of Artois.” 

With that last thonght ihe old sensQ of injury rose in him 
again. This friend of Hermione’s was spoiling everything, 
was being put before everyone. It was really monstrous that 
even during their honeymoon this old friendship shonld 
intrude, should be allowed to govern their actirms and distort) 
their serenity. Now that Artois was out of danger Idaurice 
b^an to forget how ill he had bem, began sometimes to doubt 
whether he had eva been so ill as Hermione supposed. Per* 
baps Artois was one of those men who liked to have a dever 
wmnaiAit his beck and calL These literary fellows were often 
terribly exigent, eaten qp with the sense of their own import* 
ance. Hut he, Maurice, was not going to allow himself to be 
made a cat’s-paw oi He would make Artois pnderstand that 
he was not going to permit his life to be mterfered with by 
anyone. 

” I'll let him see that when he comes,” he said to himself.. 
Til tafte a strdng line. A man must be the master of his own 
life if he’s worth anything. These Sicilians understand that.” 

He began secretly to admire what before he had thou^t 
almost hatefi^ the strong Arab characteristics that linger <hi 
in many Sicumns, to think almost weak and unmanly the 
Western attitude to woman. 

” 1 will be master,” h« said to himself, again. “ All these 
Sicilians are wondering that I ever let Hermione go to Africa. 
Perhaps the^ ♦bmV I’m a mufi to have given in about it. And 
now, when Hermitme comes back with a man, they’ll suppose 
—God knows what they won’t imagine! ” 

He had begun so to identify bimsdf with the Sicilians 
about Marechiaio that he cared what toey thought, was 
becoming sensitive to their opinimt of him as if he had been 
one of Ihemsdves. One day Gpspare told him a story of a 
contadino who had bought a house in the village, but who, 
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l>eiog wwaW* to eoDiiiole tiio parent, had baen tamed oat 
into theatt^et. 

“'tlhdiaew* tfgftorijoo,” Gkspan coododed, "they are all 
laqtfhiOg att him fa Mated^o. He dare not abcyr himself any 
mom ia Ihe Fiama. When a man cannot j$o any mom into 
fhe Haaaa— IboBona! *’ , v 

& shrugged his shoulders, and spread oat his bands in a 
ge s t ur e of contemptuous pity. > 1 \ 

•• £’ finito! " he egdaimed. 

** Certol ” said Maurice. 

He \<ras resolved that he would never be in such a case. 
Hermione, he felt now, did not understand the Sicilians as he 
i&derstood them. If she did she woold not bring bade Artds 
from Africa, she would not arrive openly wi& him. But 
suidy she ought to understand that such an action would malee 
people wonder, would be likdy to malm them think that 
Artois was somethmg more than her friend. And then 
Maurice thought of the day of their arrival, of his ownBesoent 
to the station, to wait upon the platform for the train. Artois 
was not going to stay m the house of the priest. That was 
impossible, as t^^ere was no guest room. He would put up at 
the hotd in Marechiara But that would make little difier* 
ence. He was to arrive with Hermione. Evoyone would 
know that she had spent all this time with him in Africa. 
Maurice grew hot as he thought of the smiled on the Siciliaa 
faces, of the looks of astonishment at the strange doings of the 
forestieri. Hermione’s enthusiastic kindness was bringing her 
hnsband almost to shame. It was a {nty th^ people were 
sometimes thoughtless in then eager desire IS be generous 
and S}mipathetic. 

One day, when Maurice had beeiv brooding over this mattff 
ai the Sicilian's view of Hermione's proceedings, the spirit 
moved him to go down on foot to Marechhuo ^see if there 
were any letters for him at the post. It now June yth. 
In four days would come the fair. As tHUi time for it 4hew 
iwwt, bis mudety lest anything should interfere to prevmt his 
to it with Maddal^ increased^ and each day at post 
he was filled with a fever of iQ^%me'to know whether 
» mem wocddlm a letter from AJhica or 1 )^^ Atdxminogenerally 
appeared about four o’dock, but the Uttem were in the village 
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lai^$ iMlm then, asd titfe aftmuxm Maxnioe fdt ihst he 
not wait for the boy's comtag. ' ffe i|ad a coaTictioa lihat 
iOiflK was a letter^ a deciait{a leiitisa* ftoui Homioa^ fixiiig at 
last the date of hw afiivf|i|^jralsh Attois. H^ottiat have it in 
Ilia hands at fbe&atpos^ibjmiomeid:. If ^ went himself to 
tile post he would khow tim tru'tti at least pn hour and a half 
soMier than if he waited in die house of the priest He 
resolved, therefore, to go, got his hat and stick and set out 
after tdUug Gaspart who was watchingior birds with his gun, 
that he was going for a stroll on the mo^tain-side, and n^^t 
be away for a couple of hours. 

It was a brilliant aftelnoon. The landscape looked hard 
in the fiery sunshine, the shapes of the mountains fierce arid 
rdentless, the dry water-courses almost bitter in their barren- 
ness. Aheady the devastation of the summer was beginning 
to be apparent. All tenderness had gone from the higher 
slopes of the mountains which, jocund in spring and in autumn 
wilh growing crops, were now bare and brown, and seemed 
like the hide of a tropical reptile gleaming with metallic hues. 
The lower slopes were still panoplied with the green of vines 
and of trees, but the ground beneath the trees was arid. The 
sun was coming into his dominion with pride and crudty, 
like a conqueror who loots the land he takes to be his own. 

But Maurice did not mind the change, which drove the 
tourists northwards, and left Sicily to its own people. He 
even rejoiced in it. As each day the heat increased he was 
conscious of an increasing exultation, such as surdy the snakes 
and the lizards fed as ^ey come out of their hiding-places 
into the goldlen light He was filled with a glorious sense of 
expansion, as if his capabilities grew larger, as if they were 
deWoped by heat like pertain plants. None of the miseries 
that afflict many people m the violent summers which govern 
southern haids were his. His skin did not ped, his eyes did 
not become inflamed, nor did bis head ache under the action 
of the burning rays. They came to him like brothers and he 
r^oiced in their company. To-day, as he descended to Maie- 
ohncro, be revdled in the sun. Its rutblessness made him fed 
ruthless. He was oonsoious of that At thk moment he was 
in absoltttdy putfect jdiysical health. His body was lithe and 
supple, yet his legs arms wme bard with springing musde. 
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Wa wana Uood sang Unoqgb his veins like music tfarooi^ 
the {^pes of^ait mgaa. !^e!pes$hmmtvith^snpei:baida»> 
ticttciwmlhthMia'Kt^^ For despite his aiudetp, 

his smuetii^ almost, jcetml iiritaiiaa whe^ he ^uni^t about 
the comhtg of Jnms an4 the pass^ of his otm freedom, 
there iffese momeots when he^f^t as if ^ poold leap with the 
idmer joy of life, as if be could lift m his aitins and burst fi^& 
into a song of praise to his diviiahy« ^the son. And this 
grand condition of he^th made him fw inthless, as the man 
who conquers and enters a city in ttinm|dli ieds ruthless. As 
he trod down towards Marechiaro to-day, thinking of the 
letter that perhap§ awaited him, It seem^ to him that it 
v&uld be monstrous if an 3 rthing, if ansrcne, were to interfere 
with his day of joy, the day he was looking forward to with 
such eager anticipation. He felt inclined to trample over 
opposition. Yet what could he do if, by some evil chance, 
Hermione and Artois arrived the day before the fair, or on the 
very day of the fair? He hurried his steps. He wanted to be 
in village, to know whether there was a letter for him from 
Africa. 

When he caipe mto the village it was about half-past two 
o'clock, and the long, narrow main street was deserted. The 
owners of some of the antiquity shops had already put up thdr 
shutters for the summer. Other shops, stih open, showed 
gaping doorways, through which no travellers pkssed. Inside, 
the proprietors were dozing among their red brocades, their 
pottery, their Sicilian jewellery and obscure pictures thick 
with dust, guarded by squadrons of large blade flies, which 
drmied on walls and ceilmgs, crqit over the tiled floors, and 
dong to the draperies and laces which lay upon the cabinets. 
In &e shady little rooms of the barbers small boys in linen 
jackets kept a drowsy vigil for the proprietors, who were sleep- 
is^ in some dark comer of bedchamber at wine?shop. But 
ho customer came to send them flying, the sun made the 
beipds push on the brown SidUah fao^htd: tu> oAe wanted to 
be dtaved before the evmiing fdl^ Two or three lads lounged 
by rgiii their way to the sm wi& towds and bathing-drawers 
irm fheh etms. H few wopieii wegre spirw^g flax on the 
doer^tels, or filltng buckets/>f water pirn tm fountain. A 
few chiMrea were trying to {day mjstedilibs games in the 
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inarrow aUej^ that lad dovmwards to ^ sea asd iqnratds to 
the mofontaina oa 4ha and |||^ ^ the street. A dcakey 
brayed under an tilA^ay"ii$i^0,kAoaam its master from hfr 
siesta. A cat stole alnn^i^ mdm, and misiahed into a hob 
beneath a shbt door. " Imt wvilljm fibe a diod 

village, slain by the son id bis cardlessne^ of pUde. 

On his way to tbopost Badtice passed throiqg^ the Piazsa 
that was the glora of Mare^iiaro and the place of assemblage 
for its people. the musk sounds on festa days before 
the stone steps that led up to the cffordi of San Giuseppe. 
*Here was the principal cafid, the Caffi Nuovo, where granite 
and ices were to be had, delldous yellow cakes, and chocolate 
made up into shapes of crowing cocks, of pigs, of little nsen 
with hats, and of saints with flowing robes. Here, too, was 
the dub, with drain and sofas now covered with white, and 
long tables adorned with illustrated Journals and the papen 
of Catania, of Messina and Palermo. But at this hour the 
caff& was dosed, and the dub was empty For the sun beat 
down with fury Upon the open space wi& its tiled pavement, 
and the seats let into the wall that shdtered the Piazsa from 
the predpice that frowned above the sea were untenanted by 
loungers. As Maniice went by he thought of Gaspare’s words 
“ When a man cannot go any more into the Piazza — Ma<l<inna, 
it is finished! ” This was &e place where the public opinion 
of Marechiaro was framed, wha% fame was made and dm> 
acters were taken away. He paused for an instant by the 
churdx, then went on under the dock tower and came to the 
post. 

" Any lettos for me, Don Paolo? ” be asked of the post- 
master. 

The old man saluted him languidly through the peep-hde. 

“ Si, signore, ce ne smo.” 

He turned to seek for than while Maurice waited. He 
heard the flies buzzing. Their noise was loud in his ears. His 
heart beat strooij^y and he was gnawed by suspense. Neva 
before had he fdi so arudous, so impatient to Imow anything 
as be was now to know if among the letters there Was one ftem 
Hermiome. 

“ Eoco, sigimrel 
"Graaie!” 
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Maurice took tine paidbst. 

** A liuo^b, iignere.lL 

Be ureai anky street;.' i$nt now he hi^ his 

* letters he did lial^k at them immediai%. Something h^ 
hhn hade &db kwdng at them imtUhe hM come again into 
^ Piazza. It wu still deseAed. Be went ova: to the 
by the wall, and sat down sidewa]^, se dut he could look over 
the wall to the sea immediately bdowhhn* Then, very slowly, 
to drew out his dgar^e-case, sdected a cigarette, lit it, and 
began to smoke like a man who was at ease and idla 
glanced over the wall. At the foot of the precipice by the sea 
Whs the station of Cattaro, at which Hetmione and Artois 
would amve when they came. He could see the jdatfonn,^ 
some tracks of merchandise standing on the rails, ^e white" 
road winding by towards San Felice and Etna. After a long 
look down he turned at last to the packet from the post wlndh 
he had laid upon the hot stone at his dde. The Titms, the 
Pink ’Un, the Ululated London News, and three lexers. 
The first was obviously a bill forwarded from London. The 
second was also from Eng^d. He recognised the hand* 
writing of his m&ther. The third? He turned it over. Yes, 
it was from Hermione. His instinct had not deceived him. 
He was certain, too, that it did not deceive him now. He was 
certain that this was the letter that fixed the date of her coming 
with Artois. He opened the two other letters and glanced 
over them, and then at last he tore the covering from Her. 
mione's. A swift, searchmg look was oumgh. The letter 
dropped from his hand to the seat. He had seoi these 
wonb, — 

'* to’t it splendid? Emile n^y leave at once. But 
them is no good boat till the tenth. We shaD take that, and 
14 At Cattaro on the eleventh at five o'clock iff the after* 
amm. . . ." 

" Isn't it splendid? " 

Eor a moment he sat quite still in dm l^iare of the sun, 
rton^y r^eating to himWlf these wor^ of his wife. So 
the ittevitalto had happened. For to lelt it waa inevitable. 
Chtowashgeinsthiin. He not to tove h|s ;^easut«. 

'^Sigiuii^! Come sta lei^ Lei sta b#e? '* 
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He etaited and looked np. He bad beard no lootatqi. 
Salvatore stood by smiling at bito* Salvatore with ban 
feet, and a baekef sbuig over bbf ana. 

” Bw« giomo, Stdvitdi^) " Iwusweret^ vdfb an efiort, 
Salvatore 'looked at Ikmioe'e Oigaretta dovm tbe 
basket, and sat down on tl& seat Maun||e's sire. 

“ I haven’t smoked to^y) signore, ’t he began. “ Dio 
miol But it must be good to have plenty of soldi 1" 

"Eccol" I 

Uaurice held oat his dgarette-case. 

'* Take two—threel ” 

•• Gzazie, signore, mille giazie! ** 

He took them greedily. 

” And the fair, signormo— only four days now to the fairl 
I have been to order the donkeys for me and Maddalena.” 

“ Dawero? ” Maurice said, medianically. 

“ Si, signore. From Angelo of the mill. He wanted fifteen 
lire, bift I laughed at him, I was with him a good hour and 
1 got them for nine. Per Dio! Fifteen lire and to a Sidlianol 
Far he didn’t know yon were coming. I took care not to tell 
him that.” , 

” Oh, you took care not to tell him that I was coming! ” 
Maurice was looking over the wall at the platform of the 
station far down below. He seemed to see himself upon it,, 
waiting for th^train to glide in on the day of the fair, waiting 
anumg the smiling Sidl^ facchini. 

” Si, signore. Was not I right? ” 

" Quite ^ht.” 

“ Per Dio, signore, these are good dgarettas. Where do 
they come from? ” 

” From Cairo, in Egypt.” 

” S^tto! They most cost a lot.” 

He edged nearer to Maurice. 

*‘ You must be very happy, signormo.” 

“li” Maurice lau{^^ “Madonna! Why?” 

Decause yott are so rich! ” 

There was a fawning sound in the fisherman’s voice, a 
fawning look in his small, screwed-up eyes. 

” To you it would be nothing to toy all the donkeys at the 
fair of San Fdioe.” 
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iMit 


« tM^si^dag at the railway 

aktfom. Aad ndw he seemed to aea tiw train gliding |n on 
cbiy of the fair of San Felice. * f ^ 

*‘Signorinol Sigaorino!” " ^ 

** Well, what is it, Salvatore? ” 

" 1 ha^ ordered the donlceys for ten o’clock. Then we 
can go quietly. They will be at Isola B(4ht at ten o’dock. 1 
Aisll bring Maddalena round in the boat.*^ 

“ Oh! ” 

Salvatore chuckled. 

“ She has got a surprise for you, signore.’* 

“ A surprise? ” 

“Per Dio!” 

“ What is it? ” 

His voice was listless, but now he looked at Salvatore. 

“ I ought n 9 t to tell you, signore. But— -if I do— you won’t 
ever tell her? ” 

“No.” 

“A new gown, signorino, a beautiful new gown, made 
by Maria Compagm here m the Corso. Will you be at 
Isola Bella with Gaspare by ten o’clock on the day, 
signorino? ” 

“ Yes, Salvatore! ” Maurice said, in a loud, firm, almost 
angry voice. “ I will be there. Don’t doubt it. Addio, 
Salvatore I ” 

He got up. • 

. “A rivederd, signore. Ma — ” 

^ , He got up, too, and bent to pick up hia^ blsket 

' ” No, don’t come with me. I’m grang Up now, straight 
ijlip the Castello.” ’** 

' “ In all this heat? But it’$ steep there, signore, and the 
is all covered with stones. Ydtt’ll never—” 

^ Tl^ doesn’t matter. I Uke the sjmi. i/kddiol ” 

“ Arid this evening, i^s^ino? are coming to bathe 
this iswsmng? ” 


Maurloe moved ever so little away firom him. 

“ Aj^flgfooriim, H 

And he hhited a great s^^d at the cigarette 
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** I dtm’t know. I don’t thndc sck Don’t wait for mo. 
Go to sea if yon want tol ” * , ± 

“ Brnbantel ” tho ^j^Mfonan, as \a wntdisd 

Manrice stride lam,^ afis^ We SPiassa, 1^ strike the 
moontain-side* by t&y' jpatk tkat ledno tfe CastdDo. 
" You want to get, way, ^ yofl? Birfaant^! 

Ab, yon fine straj^^ fixnn ]^)glandt ^ou think to come 
here and find men babies, do yonf men that — " 

He went off noisdles^y oh bis bare ^t, muttering to him* 
self with the hal{«smoked cigarette in his lean brown hand. 

Meanwhile Maurice dimbed rapidly up the steqp riack 
over the stones in the eye of the son. He had not lied to 
Salvatore. While the fisherman had been speaking to him Be 
had come to a dbcirion. A disgraceful decision he knew it to 
be, but he would ke^ to it. Nothing should prevent him 
from keeping to it. He would be at Isola Bella on the day of 
the fair. He would go to San Felice. He would stay thero 
till th^ast rocket burst in the sky over Etna, till the last song 
had been sung, the last toast shouted, the last tarantella 
danced, the last — kiss givmi— the last, the very last. He 
would ignore this message from Africa. He ^ould pretend he 
had never received it. He would lie about it. Yes, he would 
lie — ^but he would have his pleasure. He was determined upon 
that, and nothing should shake hun, no qualms of conscience^ 
no voices \rithih him, no memories of past da}^, no promptings 
of duty. 

He hurried iq> the stony path. He did not feel the sun 
upon him. The sweat poured down over his face, his body. 
He did not know it. His heart was set hard, and he fdt 
villainous, but he fdit quite sure what he was going to do, 
quite sure that he was going to the fair despite that letter. 

When he r<‘ached &e priest’s bouse he felt exhausted. 
Without kilbwfng it he had come up the mountain at a racing 
pace. But be was not tired merely because of that. He Sank 
down in a chair in the sitting-room. Lucreria came and 
peeped at him. 

“ Where is Gaspate? he asked, putting his hand instinc- 
tively over the podmt in which were the letters. 

“ He is still out after the binjs, signore. He has shot five 
already.” 
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“ Poor UtUe wretches! And he’s still out? ” 

Si, ngnore. Re has gone on to Don Peppino’s terreno 
now. TBere are many birds there. How hot you are, signor* 
ino! Shall I— ’I 

“ No, nW Nothing, Lucrezia! L^ve me alone! ” 

■> She^ap^«ar^. , 

Then Maurice dVjew the letters from his pocket and slowly 
spread out Hermionefs in his lap. He had not read it through 
yet. He had only gl^ced at it and seen what he had feared 
to see. Now he read it word by word, very slowly and care- 
fully. When he had come to the end he kept it on his knee 
and sat for some time quite still. 

* In the letter Hermione asked him to go to the Hotel 
Regina Margherita at Marechiaro, and engage two good rooms 
facing the sea for Artois, a bedroom and a sitting-room. They 
were to be ready for the eleventh. She wrote with her usual 
splendid frankness. Her soul was made of sincerity as a 
sovereign is made of gold. • 

“ I know ” — ^these were her words — “ I know you will try 
and make Emile’s coming to Sicily a little festa. Don’t think 
1 imagine you a^e personally delighted at his coming, though I 
am sure you are delighted at his recovery. He is my old 
friend, not yours, and I am not such a fool as to suppose that 
you can care for him at all as I do, who have known him 
intimately and proved his loyalty and his nobility of nature. 
But I think, I am certain, Maurice, that you will make his coming 
a festa for my sake. He has suffered very much. He is as 
weak almost as a child still. There’s something tremendously 
pathetic in the weakness of body of a man so brilliant in mind, 
so powerful of soul. It goes right to my heart as I think it 
would go to yours. Let us make his return to life beautiful 
and blessed. Sha'n’t we? Put flowers in the rooms for me, 
won’t you? Make them look homey. Put some books about. 
But I needn’t tell you. We are one, you and I, and I needn’t 
tdl you any more. It would be like telling things to myself — 
as unnecessary as teaching an organ-grinder how to turn the 
himdle of his organ! Oh, Maurice, I can laugh to-day! I 
could almost— /—get up and dance the tarantella all alone 
here in my little bare room ]rith no books and scarcely any 
flowers. And at the station show Emile he is welcome. He 
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is a little diffident at coming. He fancies perhaps he will be 
in the way. But one look of youxs, one grasp of wur hand 
will diive it all out of him ! God bless yc^ my dearpt. How 
He has blessed me in giving you to me ! ” * s 

As Manned sat ^ere, under his skin, bulged /ieep brown 
by the sun, there rose a hot flush of red! ,Yes.f/ke reddened 
at the thought of what he was ^oing to dtf but Itill he meant 
to do it. He could not forego his plesu/ure. He could not. 
There was something wild and imperpis within him that 
defied his better self at this moment. But the better self was 
not dead. It was even startlingly alive, enough alive to stand 
almost aghast at that which was going, it knew, to dominate 
it — ^to dominate it for a time, but only for a time. On that 
he was resolved, as he was resolved to have this one pleasure 
to which he had looked forward, to which he was lool^g for* 
ward now. Men often mentally put a period to their sinning. 
Maurice put a period to his sinning as he sat staring at the 
letter An his knees. And the period which he put was the day 
of the fair at San Felice. After that day this book of his wild 
youth was to be closed forever. 

After the day of the fair he would live rightly, sincerely, 
meeting as it deserved to be met the utter sineferity of his wife. 
He would be, after that date, entirely straight with her. He 
loved her. As he looked at her letter he felt that he did love, 
must love, suck love as hers. He was not a bad man, but he 
was a wilful man. The wild heart of youth in him was wilful. 
Well, after San Felice, he would control that wilfulness of his 
heart, he would discipline it. He would do more, he would 
forget that it existed. After San Felice! 

With a sigh, like that of a burdened man, he got up, 
took the letter in his hsmd and went out up the mountain- 
side. There he tore the letter and its envelope into fragments 
and hid the fragments in a heap of stones hot with the 
sun. 

When Gaspare came in that evening with a string of little 
birds in his hand and asked Maurice if there were any letter 
from Africa to say when the signora would arrive, Maurice 
answered ** No.” 

” Then the signora will not be here for the fair, signorino? ” 
said the boy. * 
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“ I don’t soppose-^0| Gaspare, she will not be here for the 
fair.” fc 

** She would hav^ written by now if she w«e coming.” 

” Yes,\f sheyyere coming she vjrould certainly have written 
by now,” 
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** CIGNORINO! Signorino! .Are you raady; 

It was Gaspare’s voice shouiinjf vivaciously from 
the sunny terrace, where Tito and amther donkey, gaily 
caparisoned and decorated with flowers end little streamers of 
coloured ribbon, were waiting before the steps. 

“Si, si! I’m coming in a moment!” replied Maurice’s 
voice from the bedroom. 

Lucrezia stood by the wall looking very dismal. She 
longed to go to the fair, and that made her sad. But there 
was also another reason for her depression. Sebastiano was 
still away, and for many days he had not written to her. This 
was bad enough. But there was something worse. News 
had come to Marechiaro from a sailor of Messina, a friend of 
Sebastiano’s, that Sebastiano was lingering in the Lipari Isles 
because he had found a girl there, a pretty girl called Teodora 
Amalfi, to whom he was pa3dng attentions.. And although 
Lucrezia laughed at the story, and pretended to disbelieve it, 
her heart was rent by jealousy and despair, and a longing to 
travel away, to cross the sea, to tear her lover from temptation, 
to — to speak for a few moments quietly— oh, very quietly — 
with this Teodora. Even now, while she stared at the donkejre, 
and at Gaspare in his festa suit, with two large pink roses 
above his ears, she put up her hands instinctively to her own 
ears, as if to pluck the earrings out of them, as the Sicilian 
women of the lower classes do, deliberately, sternly, before 
they begin to fight their rivals, women who have taken their 
lovers or their husbands from them. 

Ah, if she were only in the Lipari Isles she would speak with 
Teodora Amalfi, speak with her till the blood flowed! She 
set her teeth, and her face looked almost old in the sunshine. 

“ Coraggio, Lucrezia! ” laughed Gaspare. “ He will come 
back some day when — ^when he has sold enough to the people 
of the isles ! But where is the padrone, Dio mio ^ Signorino ! 
Signorino!” ^ 

ZZ3 
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" Eccomi! ” Maurice appeared at the sitting-room door 
and came slowly down the steps. 

Gaspae stared. 

** Why|L sigljorino, what is ^ the .matter? What has 
happenedPT. 

" Happe^? Nothing! ” 

" Then w^ doyou look sb black? ” 

“ I ! It’s the shadow of the awning on my face.” 

He smiled. He ^^pt on smiling. 

"I say, Gasparind, how splendid the donke3^ are! And 
you, too! ” 

He took hold of the boy by the shoulders and turned him 
round. 

“ Per Bacco ! We shall make a fine show at the fair ! I’ve 
got money, lots of money, to spend! ” 

He showed his portfolio, full of dirty notes. Gaspare’s 
eyes began to sparkle. 

" Wait, signorino! ” * 

He lifted his hands to Maurice’s striped flannel jacket and 
thrust two large b\mches of flowers and ferns into the two 
buttonholes, to right and left. 

" Bravo! Now, then.” 

" No, no, signorino! Wait! ” 

" More flowers! But where — ^what, over my ears, too! ” 
He began to laugh. i 

“ But—” 

'* Si, signore, si! To-day you must be a real Siciliano! ” 

" Vabene! ” 

He bent down his head to be decorated. 

” Pouf! They tickle! There, then! Now let’s be off! ” 
He leaped on to Tito’s back. Gaspare sprang up on the 
other donkey. 

“ Addio, Lucrezia! ” 

Maurice turned to her. 

" Don’t leave the house to-day.” 

” No, signore,” said poor Lucrezia, in a deplorable voice. 
“Mind, now! Don’t go down to Marechiaro this after- 
notwf.” 

There was an odd sound, almost of pleading, in his voice. 
“ No, signore.” * 
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" I trust you to be here — ^remember.” 

“ Va bene, signorino! ” 

“ Ah— a— a— ” shouted Gaspare. 

They were off. « ,? 

“ Signorino,” said Gasifu'e, presently, when fiey were in 
the shadow of the ravine, “why did you sn*' all that to 
Lttcrezia? ” 

“ All what? ” 

“ All that about not leaving the hoi^ to-day? ” 

“ Oh — ^why — ^it’s better to have soif^ne there.” 

“ Si, signore. But why to-day specially? " 

“ 1 don’t know. There’s no particular reason. 

“ I thought there was.” 

“ No, of course not. How could there be?” 

“ Non lo so.” 

“ If Lucrezia goes down to the village they’ll be filling her 
eats with that stupid gossip about Sebastiano and that girl — 
Teodoiji.” 

“ It was for Lucrezia then, signorino? ” 

" Yes, for Lucrezia. She’s miserable enough already. I 
don’t want her to be a spectacle when — when the signora 
returns.” 

“ I wonder when she is coming? I wonder why she has 
not written all these days? ” 

“ Oh, she’ll spon come. We shall — we shall very soon have 
her here with us.” 

He tried to speak naturally, but found the effort difficult, 
knowing what he knew, that in the evening of that day Her- 
mione would arrive at the house of the priest and find no pre- 
parations made for her return, no one to welcome her but 
Lucrezia — ^if, indeed, Lucrezia obeyed his orders and refrained 
from descending to the village on the chance of hearing some 
fresh news of her fickle lover. And Artois! There were no 
rooms engaged for him at the Hdtel Regina Margherita. 
There were no flowers, no books. Maurice tingled — ^his whole 
body tingled for a moment — and he fdt like a man guilty of 
some mean crime and arraigned before all the world. Then 
he struck Tito with his switch, and began to gallop down the 
steep path at a breakneck pace, sticking his feet far out upon 
either side. He would forget. *He would put away these 
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thoi^hts t^t vrae tormenting him. He would enjoy this 
day of pleasure for which he had sacrificed so much, for which 
he had trmid^ do^ his sd[f>respect ia the dust. 

When ^y Reached the road by Isbla Bella, Salvatore’s 
boat was coming round the point, vigorously jffopelled 
by tiie fisherman’s strong arms over the ra^ant sea. It was 
a magnificent ^y,\mry hot btit not sulixy, free from sirocco. 
The sky was deep bl^, a passionate, exciting blue that seemed 
vocal, as if it were say^ thrilling things, to the world that lay 
beneath it. The waviriess sea was purple, a sea indeed of 
legend, a wine-dark, lustrous, silken sea. Into it, just here 
along this magic coast, was surely gathored all the wonder of 
cdlour of all the Southern seas. They must be blanched to 
make this marvd of glory, this immense jewel of God. And 
the lemon groves were thick along the sea. And the orange- 
trees stood in their decorative squadrons drinking in the rays 
of the sun with an ecstatic submission. And Etna, snowless 
Etna, rose to heaven out of this morning world, with ite base 
in the purple glory and its feather of smoke in the calling blue, 
child of the sea-god and of the god that looks down from the 
height, majestically calm in the riot of splendour that set the 
feet of June dancing in a great tarantella. 

As Maurice saw the wonder of sea and sky, tire boat coming 
in over the sea, with Maddalena in the stem holding a bouquet 
of flowers, his heart leaped up and he forgot f<^ a moment the 
shadow in himself, the shadow of his own unworthiness. He 
sprang off the donkey. 

“ I’ll go down to meet them! ” he cried. “ Catch hold of 
Tito, Gaspare! ” 

The railway line ran along the sea, between road and beach. 
He had to cross it. In doing so one of his feet struck the metal 
tail, which gave out a dry sotmd. He looked down, suddenly 
recalled to a reality other than the splendour of the morning, 
the rapture of this cardess festa day. And again he was con- 
scious of the shadow. Along this line, in a few horns, would 
come the train bearing Hermiohe and Artois. Hermione 
would be at the window, eagerly looking out, full of happy 
antidpation, leanmg to catch the first sight of his face, to 
receive and return his smile of wdcome. What would her 
face be like when — ? But Salvatore wa > hailing him from the 
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sea. Maddalena was waving her hand. The thing was done. 
The die was cast. He had chosen his lot. Fieroslyhe pot 
away from him the thought of Hermione, lifted hi^oice in an 
answering hail, his hand in a salutation which he l^ed to make 
carelessly joyous. The bdat glided in between, ^se flat rocks. . 
And then— then Iw was able to forget. For M|adalena’s.l(H]g 
eyes were looking into his, whh the jo^^ousoKs of a child’s, 
and yet with something of the expectatjon of a woman’s, too. 
And her brown face was alive with a new and ddicious sdf> 
consciousness, asking him to praise her for the surprise she 
had prepared, in bis honoiv Surely, specially for him, and not 
for her comrades and the public of the fair. 

" Maddalena! ’’ he exclaimed. • 

He put out his hands to help her out. She stood on the 
gunwale of the boat and jumped lightly down, with a little 
laugh, on to the beach. 

“Maddalena! Per Dio! Machebellezza! ’’ 

She laughed again, and stood there on the stones before him 
smiling and watching him, with her head a little on one sid^ 
and the hand that held the tight bouquet of roses and ferns, 
round as a ring and red as dawn, up to her lips, as if a sudden 
impulse prompted her now to conceal sdmething of ha 
pleasure. 

“ Le piace? ” 

It came tojiim softly over the roses 
Maurice said nothing, but took her hand and looked at her. 
Salvatore was fastening up the boat and putting the oars into 
their places, and getting his jacket and hat. 

What a transformation it was, making an almost new 
Maddalena! This festival dress was really quite wonderful. 
He felt inclined to touch it here and there, to turn Maddalena 
round for new aspects, aS a child toms round a marvellous dolL 
Maddalena wore a tudischina, a bodice of blue cotton 
velvet, ornamented with yellow silken fringes, and opening over 
the breast to show a section of snowy white edged with little 
buttons of sparkling steel. Her petticoat — ^the sioava— was 
of pea-green silk and thread, and was partially covered by an 
api’on, a real coquette of an apron, white and green, with httle 
pockets and puckers, and a green rosette where the strings met 
round the supple waist. Her tsleeves were of white muslin. 
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bound with ydlow jsiUc ribbons, and her stockings were Uue, 
the colouikof the bodice. On ho' feet were shining shoes of 
black leat!^, neatly tied with snuJl black ribbons, and over 
her ^ould« ws^ a lovely shavd of bine and white with a 
pattern of wfmers. She wore noth&ig on her head, but in her 
ears were hes^ earrings, and round ^ neck was a thin silver 
chain. jWith bright bl^ stones threaded bn it here and there. 

“ Maddalena! ’* AMorice said at. last. You are a queen 
to-day!” \ 

He stopped, then he added, — 

“ No, you are a siren to-day, the sirm I once fancied you 
might be.” 

< " A siren, signorino? What is that? ” 

” An enchantress of the sea with a voice that makes men— 
that makes men feel they cannot go, they cannot leave it.” 

Maddalena lifted the roses a little higher to hide her face, 
but Maurice saw that her eyes were still s miling , and it seemed 
to him that she looked even more radiantly happy than^when 
she had taken his hands to spring down to the beach. 

Now Salvatore came up in his glory of a dark-blue suit, 
with a gay shirt of pink-and-white striped cotton, fastened at 
the throat with 'long pink strings that had tasselled ends, a 
scarlet bow-tie with a brass anchor and the Italian flag thrust 
through it, yellow shoes, and a black hat, placed well over the 
left ear. Upon the fore-finger of his left hand^ displayed a 
thick snake-ring of tarnished metal, and he had a large over- 
blown rose in his button-hole. His moustaches had been 
carefully waxed, his hair cropped, and his hawk-like, subtle, 
and yet violent face well washed for the great occasion. With 
bold familiarity he seized Maurice's hand. 

” Buon giomo, signore. Come sta lei? ” 

” Benissimo,” * 

” And Maddalena, signore? What do you think of Madda- 
lena?” 

He looked at his girl with a certain pride, and then back 
at Maurice searchingly. 

" Maddalena is beautiful to-day,” Maurice answered, 
quickly. He did not want to discuss her with her father, 
whom he longed to be rid of, whom he meant to get rid of if 
possible at the fair. Surely ib would be easy to give him the 
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slip there. He would be drinking with his compamons, other 
fishermen and oontad||i, <»: playing cards, orr-:y^ Siat was 
an idea! ' ^ 

^'Salvatore!** Maurice exclaimed, catcbin^lAold of the 
fisherman's arm. r 

Signore? ” 

There'll be donkeys at the fair, eh?/' 

** Donkeys — ^per Dio! Why, last ^ear there were over 
sixty, and — 

“And isn't there a donkey auction sometimes, towards 
the end of the day, when they go cheap? " 

“ Si, signore! Si, signore! '' 

The fisherman's greedy little eyes were fixed on Maurice 
with keen interrogation. 

“Don't let us forget that,'' Maurice said, returning his 
gaze. “ You're a good judge of a donkey? 

Salvatore laughed. 

“^*er Bacco! There won't be a man at San Felice that 
can beat me at that! '' 

“ Then perhaps you can do something for me. Perhaps 
you can buy me a donkey. Didn't I speak of it before? '' 

“ Si, signore. For the signora to ride when she comes back 
from Africa? '' 

He smiled. 

“ For a la3y to ride," Maurice answered, looking at Madda- 
lena. 

Salvatore made a clicking noise with his tongue, a noise 
that suggested eating. Then he spat vigorously and took 
from his jacket-pocket a long, black cigar. This was evidently 
going to be a great day for him. 

“ Avanti, signoiino!* Avanti! '' 

Gaspare was shouting and waving his hat frantically from 
the road. 

“ Come along, Maddalena! “ 

They left the beach and climbed the bank, Maddalena 
walking carefully in the shining shoes, and holding her green 
skirt well away from the bushes with both hands. Maurice 
hurried across the railway line without looking at it. He 
wanted to forget it. He was, determined to forget it, and 
what it was bringing to Cattaro that afternoon. They 
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reached the group of four donkeys which were standing 
patiently m the %isty white rbad. 

mi|! ” ejaculated, Gaspare, as Maddalena came 
full into hisVight. Madre mia! JBut yo^ are like a burgisa 
dressed for wedding-day, Donna Maddalena!” 

He wagged^ head at her fill the big roses above his ears 
shook like flow^ in a wind. 

Ora basta, ch* ^ Wdu: jamu ad accumpagnari U Zitti! ” 
he continued, pronounqng the time-honoured sentence which, 
at a rustic wedding, gives the signal to the musicians to stop 
their playing, and to the assembled company the hint that 
the moment has come to escort the bride to the new home 
which her bridegroom has prepared for her. 

Maddalena laughed and blushed all over her face, and 
Salvatore shouted out a verse of a marriage song in high 
favour at Sicilian weddings, — 

** £ cu saluti a li Zituzzi novi 1 ^ 

Chi bellu ’nguaggiamentu furtunatu 1 
Firma la menti, custanti lu cori, 

E si cci arriva a lu jomu biatu — ” 

Meanwhile Maurice helped Maddalena on to her donkey, 
and paid and dismissed the boy who had brought it and Sal- 
vatore’s beast from Marechiaro. Then he took out his watch. 

”A quarter-past ten,” he said. “Off we go! Now, 
Gaspare — ^uno! due! tre!” ^ 

They leaped simultaneously on to their donkeys, Salvatore 
clambered up on his, and the little cavalcade started off on the 
long, white road that ran close along the sea, Maddalena and 
Mauiice in the van, Salvatore and Gaspare behind. Just at 
first tliey all kept close together, but Sicilians are very careful 
of their festa clothes, and soon Salvatore and Gasp^e dropped 
furtha: behind to avoid the clouds of dust stirred" up by the 
tripping feet of the donkeys in front. Their chattering voices 
died away, and when Maurice looked back he saw them at a 
distance which rendered his privacy with Maddalena more 
complete than anything he had dared to hope for so early in 
the day. Yet now that they were thus alone he felt as if he 
had nothing to say to her. He did not feel exactly constrained, 
but it seemed to him that, to-d^, he could not talk the familiar 
commonplaces to her, or pay her obvious compliments. They 
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might, they would please her, but something in himself would 
resent them. This was to be such a great day.^? He had 
wanted it with such ardour, he had been so afraid of missii^ 
it, he had gained it at the cost of sO much sdl-resr^, that it 
ought to be extraordinary from dawn to dark,^^d he and 
Maddalena to be unusual, intense — something at least more 
eager, more happy, more intimdte than usual ir^t. 

And thoi, too, as he looked at her rir^g along by the sea, 
with her young head held rather high, ahd a smile of innocent 
pride in her eyes, he remembered that <his day was their good- 
bye. Maddalena did not know that. Probably she did not 
think about the future. But^e knew it. They might meet 
again. They would doubtless meet again. But it would ^ 
be different. He would be a serious married man, who could 
no longer frolic as if he were still a boy like Gaspare. This 
was the last day of his intimate friendship with Maddalena. 

That seemed to him very strange. He had become accus- 
tomed to her society, to her naive curiosity, her girlish, simple 
gaiety, so accustom^ to it all that he could not imagine life 
without it, could scarcely realise what life had been before he 
knew Maddalena. It seemed to him that he must have always 
known Maddalena. And she — ^what did shCfeel about that? 

" Maddalena! " he said. 

“ Si, signore." 

She turned her head and glanced at him, smiling, as if she 
were sure of hearing something pleasant. To-day, in her 
pretty festa dress, she looked intended for happiness. Every- 
thing about her conveyed the suggestion that she was expect- 
ant of joy. The expression in h» eyes was a summons to 
the world to be very kind and good to her, to give her only 
pleasant things, things that could not harm her. 

" Maddalena, do you feel as if you had known me long? " 

She nodded her head. 

" Si, signore." 

"How long? " 

She spread out one hand with the fingers hdd apart. 

" Oh, signore— -but always! I feel as if I had known you 
always.” 

" And yet it's only a few days." 

" Si, signore." • 
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She acquiesced calmly. The problem did not seem to 
puzale h^, the problem of this feding so ill-founded. It was 
so. VeiAwell, then — so it was. 

" And, ^ he ^ent on, *' do you^f^ as if you would always 
know me?\ * '* 

" Si, rignore. Of course.” 

“ But I sh^ go away, I ain going away.” 

For a moment hw face clouded. But the influence of joy 
was very strong upon ner to-day, and the cloud passed. 

" But you will co!he back, signorino. You will always 
come back.” 

“ How do you know that? ” 

« A pretty sljmess crept into her face, showed in the curve of 
the young lips, in the expression of the young eyes. 

“ Because you like to be here, because you like the Sidliani. 
Isn’t it true? ” 

“Yes,” he said, almost passionately. “It’s true! Ah, 
Maddalena — ” ' , 

But at this moment a group of people from Marechiaro 
suddenly appeared upon the road beside them, having de- 
cended from the village by a mountain-path. There were 
exclamations, s^utations. Maddalena's gown was carefully 
examined by the women of the party. The men exchanged 
compliments with Maurice. Then Salvatore and Gaspare, 
seeing friends, came galloping up, shouting, in S cloud of dust. 
A calvalcade was formed, and henceforth Maurice was unable 
to exchange any more confidences with Maddalena. He felt 
vexed at first, but the boisterous merriment of all these people, 
their glowing anticipation of pleasure, soon infected him. His 
heart was lightened of its burden and the spirit of the careless 
boy awoke in him. He would take nq thought for the morrow, 
he would be able to take no thought so long as he was in this 
jocund company. As they trotted forward in a white mist 
along the sUning sea Maurice was one of the gayest among 
them. No laugh rang out more frequently than 1^, no voice 
chatted more vivaciously. The conscious effort which at first 
he had to make seemed to give him an impetus, to send him on- 
ward with a rush so that he outdistanced his companions. 
Had anyone observed him closely during that ride to the fair 
he might well have thought that hme was a nature given 
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over to happiness, a nature that was utterly sun^ in the 
sun. 

They passed through the town of Cattarqi whe/e was the 
station for Marechiaro. For a moment Maurice /elt a pang 
of self-contempt, and of something more, of something that 
was tender, pitiful even, as he thought of Herm^^ne’s expecta- 
tion disappointed. But it died away, or he tiirust it away. 
The long street was full of people, either preparing to start for 
the fair themselves or standing at they: doors to watch their 
friends start. Donkeys were being saddled and decorated 
with flowers. Tall, painted carts were being harnessed to 
mules. Visions of men being lathered and shaved, of wom^n 
having their hair dressed, or their hair searched, Sicilian 
fashion, of youths trying to curl upwards scarcely bom 
moustaches, of children being hastily attired in clothes which 
made them wriggle and squint, came to the eyes from houses 
in which privacy was not so much scorned as unthought of, 
utterly* unknown. Turkeys strolled in and out among the 
toilet-makers. Pigs accompanied their mistresses from door- 
way to doorway as dogs accompany the women of other coun- 
tries. And the cavalcade of the people of Marechiaro was 
hailed from all sides with pleasantries and promises to meet at 
the fair, with broad jokes or respectful salutations. Many 
a ** Benedicite! ” or ” C'ci basu li mano! greeted Maurice. 
Many a berrettS was lifted from heads that he had never seen 
to his knowledge before. He was made to feel by all that he 
was among friends, and as he returned the smiles and saluta- 
tions he remembered the saying Hermione had repeated: 
" Every Sicilian, even if he wears a long cap and sleeps in a hut 
with the pigs, is a gentleman,*' and he thought it very true. 

It seemed as if they would never get away from the street. 
At every moment they halted. One man begged them to 
Avait a moment till his donkey was saddled, so that he might 
join them. Another, a wine-shop-keeper, insisted on Maurice's 
testing his moscato, and thereupon Maurice felt obliged to 
order glasses all roimd, to the great delight of Gaspare, who 
always felt himself to be glorified by the generosity of his 
padrone, and who promptly took the proceedings in charge, 
measured out the wine in apprqpriate quantities, handed it 
about, and constituted himself master of the ceremony. 
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Already, at eleven o’clock, brindisi were invented, and Maurice 
was callBd upon to **drop into poetry/' Then Maddalena 
caught sikht oj^some girl friends, and must needs show them 
all her mery. ^ For this purpose she solemnly dismounted 
from her donkey to be closely examined on<^be pavement, 
turned about, shook forth her pea-green skirt, took off her 
chain for mo^ minute inspi^tion, and measured the silken 
fringes of her shawl in order to compajce them with other 
shawls which were hastily brought out from a house 
near-by. ^ 

But Gaspare, always a little ruthless with women, soon 
tired of such vanities. 

^ “ Avanti! Avanti! ” he shouted. “ Dio mio! Le donne 
sono pazze! Andiamo! Andiamo! ” 

He hustled Maddalena, who 3delded, blushing and laughing, 
to his importunities, and at last they were really off again, 
and drowned in a sea of odour as they passed some buildings 
where lemons were being packed to be shipped away from 
Sicily. This smell seemed to Maurice to be the very breath of 
the island. He drank it in eagerly. Lemons, lemons, and 
the sun! Orapges, lemons, yellow flowers under the lemons, 
and the sun! Always yellow, pale yellow, gold yellow, red- 
gold yeflow, and wliite, and silver-white, the white of the roads, 
the silver-white of dusty olive leaves, and green, the dark, 
lustrous, polished green of orange leaves, and purple and blue, 
the purple of sea, the blue of sky. What a riot of talk it was, 
and what a riot of colour ! It made Maurice feel almost drunk. 
It was heady, this island of the South — ^heady in the summer- 
time. It had a powerful influence, an influence that was 
surely an excuse for much. Ah, the stay-at-homes, who con- 
demned the far-off passions and violences of men! What did 
they know of the various truths of the world? How should 
one in Clapham judge one at the fair of San Felice? Avanti! 
Avanti! Avanti along the blinding white road by the sea, to 
the village on which great Etna looked down, not harshly for 
all its majesty. Nature understood. And God, who made 
Nature, who was behind Nature — did not He understand? 
There is forgiveness surely in great hearts, though the small 
hearts have no space to hold it. 

Something like this Maflrice thought for a moment, ere 
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a large thoughtlessness swept over him, bred of the and 
the r^ouTS, the movement, the cries and laughter of com- 
panions, the gay gown and the happy gjlimces^f Mi^ddaleoa, 
even of the white dust that, whirled up from the f«iet of the 
cantering donkeys. ‘ 

And so, ever laughing, ever joking, gaily, almost tumul- 
tuously, they rushed upon the fair. 

San Felice is a large village in the plain at the foot of Etna. 
It lies near the sea between Catania and Messina, but beyimd 
the black and forbidding lava land, fts patron saint, Pro- 
tettore di San Felice, is Sant* Onofrio, and this was his festival. 
In the large, old diurch in the square, which was the centre of 
the life of the fiera, his image, smothered in paint, sumptuously 
decorated with red and gold and bunches of artificial flowers, 
was exposed unda a canopy with pillars; and thin squares 
of. paper reproducing its formal charms — the oval face with 
large eyes and small, straight nose, the ample forehead, 
crownea with hair that was brought down to a point in the 
centre, the undulating, divided beard descending upon the 
breast, one hand holding a book, the other upraised in a bless- 
ing — ^were sold for a soldo to all who would buj^ them. 

The first thing the party from Isola Bella and from Mare- 
cbiaro did, when they had stabled their donkeys at Don 
Leontini’s, in the Via Bocca di Leone, was to pay the visit of 
etiquette to SaA’ Onofrio. Their laughter was stilled at the 
church doorway, through which women and men draped in 
shawls, lads and little children, were coming and going. Their 
faces assumed expressions of superstitious reverence and 
devotion. And, going up one by one to the large image of 
the saint, they contemplated it with awe, touched its hand or 
the hem of its robe, made, the sign of the cross, and retreated, 
feeling that they were blessed for the day. 

Maddalena approached the saint with Maurice and Gaspare. 
She and Gaspare touched the hand that held the book, made 
the sign of the cross, then stared at Maurice to see why he did 
nothing. He qniddy followed their example. Maddalena, 
who was polling some of the roses from her tight bouquet, 
whispered to him,— 

'* Sant’ Onofrio will bring us good fortune.” 

“ Dawero? ” he whispered bick. 
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" &! SI ” isaid Gaspan^ nwk&ig Ms’ head. 

Whde Maddal^ iaid her floweb iipoa the lap of the saints 
Gaspare bought firom a boy three sheets, of paper contaiiung 
SantV.Ohofi^s reproduction, aud .thrM more showing the 
^Bgies oifSan Filadelfo, Sant’ AMo, aud SanT^irillo. 

“Ecco, Donna Maddalepa! Ecco, signorino! ” 

He di5trh>uted his purchases, keeping two for himself. 
These last he very carefully and solemnly folded up and 
bestowed in the inner pocket of his jacket, which contained a 
leather portfolio, giv^ to him by Maurice to carry his money 
in. 

“ Ecco! ” he said, once more, as he buttoned the flap of 
the pocket as a precaution against thieves. 

And with that final exclamation he dismissed all serious 
thoughts. 

“ Mangiamo, signorino! " he said. “Orabasta!" 

And they went forth into the sunshine. Salvatore was 
talking to some fishermen from Catania upon the steps. They 
cast curious glances at Maurice as he came out with Maddalena, 
and, wh«a Salvatore went off with his daughter and the 
forestiere, thf.y laughed among themselvK and exchanged 
some remarks that were evidently merry. But Maurice did 
not heed them. He was not a self-conscious man. And 
Maddalena was far too happy to suppose that anyone could 
be sa}dng nasty things about her. ** . 

“ Where are we going to eat? ” asked Maurice. 

' This way, this way, signorino ! " replied Gaspare, elbow- 
ing a passage through the crowd. "You must follow me. 
I know where to go. I have many friends here." 

The truth of this statement was speedily made manifest 
Almost every third person they met saluted Gaspare, some 
kissing him upon both cheeks, others grasping his hand, others 
taking him familiarly by the arm. Among the last was a tall 
boy with jet-black, curly hair and a long, pale face, whom 
Gaspare promptly presented to his padrone by the name of 
Amedeo Buccini. 

" Amedeo is a parrucchiere, signorino," he said, " and my 
compare, and the best dancer in San Felice. May he eat with 
us? ” 


Of course.” 
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Gaspare informed Amedeo, who took ofi his hat, jhdd it in 
his hand, and smiled all over his face with pleasure. Jt 

** Yes, Gaspare is my compare, signore,” he affirmed. 
" Compare, compare, compareddu ” — ^he glanced at Gaspare, 
who joined in with him, — • 

” Compare, compare, compareddu, 
lo ti voglio molto t>ene, 

Mangiamo sempre insieme — 

Mangiamo came e riso 
£ andiamo in Paradiso! ** 

# 

“Came e riso— I” cried Maurice, laughing. “But 
Paradise! Must you go to Paradise directly afterwards, 
before the dancing, and before the procession, and before the 
fireworks? *' 

“No, signore,” said Gaspare. “When we are very old, 
when we caimot dance any more — ^non ^ vero, Amedeo? — 
then we will go to Paradiso.” 

“ Y^,” agreed the tall boy, quite seriously, “ then we will 
go to Paradiso.” 

“ And I, too,” said Maurice; “ and Maddalena, but not 
till then.” 

What a long time away that would be I * 

“ Here is the ristorante! ” 

They had reached a long room with doors open onto the 
square, oppositejto the rows of booths which were set up under 
the shadow of the church. Outside of it were many small tables 
and numbers of chairs on which people were sitting, contemplat- 
ing the movement of the crowd of buyers and sellers, smoking, 
drinking syrups, gazzosa, and eating ices and flat biscuits. 

Gaspare guided them through the throng to a long table 
set on a sanded floor. 

“ Ecco, signorino! * • 

He installed Maurice at the top of the table. 

“ And you sit here, Donna Maddalena.” 

He placed her at Maurice’s right hand, and was going to sit 
down himself on the left, when Salvatore roughly pushed in 
before him, seized the chair, sat in it and leaned bis arms on the 
table with a loud laugh that sounded defiant. An ugly look 
came into Gaspare's face. 

“ Macchfe — ” he began, angri\y. 
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But Maurice silenced him urith a quick look. 

" G^pare, you coine here, by Maddalena! *' 

"Ma—" 

“ Come alolig, Gasparino, and tdl us udiat we are to ^ve. 
You must order everything. » Where’s pie camenere? 
Caiqerierel Cameriere!” 

He struck on his glass with a fork. A wsdter came running. 

" Don Gaspare will order i(x os all,” said Maurice to him, 
pointing toGaspare. 

His diplomacy vias successful. Gaspare’s face cleared, 
and in a moment he was immersed in an eager colloquy with 
the waiter, another friend of his from Marechiaro. Amedeo 
^occini took a place by Gaspare, and all those from Mareduaro, 
who evidently considered that they belonged to the Inglese’s 
party for the day, arranged themselves as they pleased and 
waited anxiously for the coming of the maccaroni. 

A certain formality now reigned over the assemUy. The 
movement of the road in the outside world by the sea had 
stirred the blood, had loosened tongues and quickened spirits. 
But a meal in a restaurant, with a ridi English signore pre- 
siding at the head of the table, was an unaccustomed ceremony. 
Dark faces that had been lit up with laughter now looked 
almost ludicrously discreet. Brown hands which had been 
in constant activity, talking as plainly, and more expressively, 
than voices, now lay limply upon the whi^ doth or were 
placed upon knees motionless as the knees of statues. And 
all eyes were turned towards the giver of the feast, mutdy 
demanding of him a signal of conduct to guide his inquiring 
guests. But Maurice, too, felt for the moment tongue-tied. 
He was very sensitive to influences, and his present position, 
between Maddalena and her father, created within him a 
certain confusion of feelings, an odd sensation of being between 
two conflicting elements. He was consdous of afiection and 
of enmity, both dose to him, both strong, the one ready to show 
itself, the other determined to remain in hiding. He glanced 
at Salvatore, and met the fisherman’s keen gaze. Behind 
the instant smile in the glittering eyes he divined, rather than 
saw.theshadowof his hatred And for a moment he wondered. 
Why should Salvatore hate him? Tt w4s reasonable to hate 
a man for a wrong dcme, ev;pn fmr a wrong deliberatdy con- 
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templated with intention — ^the intention of^ conunittiiig it. 
But he had done no real wroiag to Salvatore. Nor hadjhe any 
evil intention with regard to him or his. So far he had only 
brought pleasure into th^ his ufe andf Maddalena^s 

— ^pleasure and money* If Lad been any secret pain 

engendered by their mutual intercourse, it was his. And 
this day was the last of their intimacy, though Salvatore and 
Maddalena did not know it. Sudd^y U Uesiife, an almost 
weak desire, came to him to banish Salvatore’s distrust of 
him, a distrust which he was more conscious of at this moment 
than ever before. 

He did not know of the muttered comments of the fisher- 
men from Catania as he and Maddalena passed down the steps 
of the church of Sant' Onofrio. But Salvatore’s sharp ears 
had caught them and the laughter that followed them, and 
his hot blood was on fire. The words, the laughter, had 
touched his sensitive Sicilian pride — ^the pride of the man who 
means never to be banished from the piazza — as a knife touches 
a raw wound. And as Maurice had set a limit to his siiming — 
his insincerity ,to Hermione, his betrayal of her complete trust 
in him, nothing more — so Salvatore now, while he sat at meat 
with the Inglese, mentally put a limit to his own complaisance, 
a complaisance which had been bom of his intense avarice. 
To-day he would get all he could out of the Inglese — ^money, 
food, wine, a donkey — ^who knew what? And then — ^good- 
bye to soft speeches. Those fishermen, his friends, his corn- 
ices, his world, in fact, should have their mouths shut once 
for aU. He knew how to look after his girl, and they should 
know that he knew, they and all Marechiaro, and all San 
Felice, and all Cattaro. His limit, like Maurice’s, was that 
day of the fair, and it was nearly reached. For the hours were 
hurrying towards the night and farewells. 

Moved by his abmpt desire to stand well with everybody 
during this last festa, Maurice began to speak to Salvatore of 
the donkey auction. When would it begin? 

“ Chi lo sa? 

No one knew. In Sicily all feasts are movable. Even mass 
may begin an hour too late or an hour too early. One thought 
the donkey auction would start at fourteen, another at six- 
teen o’clock, Gaspare was iyiperiously certain, over the 
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maccaroni, had now made its appearance, that the hour 
was sefenteen.' There were to be other auctions, auctions of 
wonderful things. A dock that played music — ^the “ Marda 
Reale ” and tie “ Tre Cdoii ” — was to be put up; suits <rf 
dothes, too; boots, hats, a diak that rocked like a boat on 
the sea, a revolver ornamented with ivory. Already-r^no one 
knew when, for no one had missed him — ^he had been to view 
these treasury. As he spoke of them tongues were loosed and 
eyes shone with exdtement. Money was in the air. Prices 
were passionatdy discussed, values debated. All down the 
table went the words, “ soldi,” " lire,” “ lire sterline,” " big- 
lietti da cinque,” ” biglietti da died.” Salvatore’s hatred 
died away, suffocated for the moment under the weight of his 
Avarice. A donkey — yes, he meant to get a donkey with the 
stranger’s money. But why stop there? Why not have the 
dock and the rocking-chair and the revolver? His sharpness 
of the Sicilian, a sharpness almost as keen and sure as that of 
the Arab, divined the intensity, the recklessness aliva in the 
Englishman to-day, bred of that limit, " my last day of the 
cardess life,” to which his own limit was twin-brother, but of 
which he knew nothing. And as Maurice was intense to-day, 
because there were so few hours left to him for intensity, so 
was Salvatore intense in a different way, but for a sindlar 
reason. They were walking in step without being aware of 
it. Or were they not rather racing neck to neck, like passion- 
ate opponents? 

There was little time. Then they must use what there was 
to the full. They must not let one single moment find them 
lazy, indifferent. 

Under the cover of the flood of talk Maurice turned to 
Maddalena. She was taking no part in it, but was eating her 
maccaroni gently, as if it were a new “and wonderful food. So 
Maurice thought as he looked at her. To-day there was some- 
thing strange, almost pathetic to him, in Madlena, a softness, 
an innocent refinement, that made him imagine her in another 
life than hers, mid with other companions, in a life as free but 
less hard, with companions as natural but less ruthless to 
women. 

Maddalena,” he said to her. "They all want to buy 
things at the auction.” 
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Si, signore.” 

” And you? ” 

” I, signorino? ” 

” Yes, don't you want to buy something? ” 

He was testing her, testing her memory. She looked at 
him above her fork, from which Jhe maccaroni streamed down, 
"lam content without anything, signorino, V she said. 

" Without the blue dress and the earrings, longer than 
thSit? ” He measured imaginary earrings in the air. " Have 
you forgotten, Maddalena? ” 

She blushed and bent over her plate. She had not for- 
gotten. All the day since she rose at dawn she had been 
thinking of Maurice’s old promise. But she did not know that 
he remembered it, and his remembrance of it came to her now 
as a lovely surprise. He bent his head down nearer to her. 

" When they are all at the auction, we will go to buy the 
blue dress and the earrings,” he almost whispered. " We will 
go by durselves. Shall we^* ” 

" Si, signore,” 

Her voice was very small and her cheeks still held their 
flush. She glanced, with eyes that weie imusually conscious, 
to right and left of her, to see if the neighbours had noticed 
their colloquy. And that look of consciousness made Maurice 
suddenly understand that this limit which he had put to hiS 
sinning — so he Had called it with a sort of angry mental sin- 
cerity, summoned, perhaps, to match the tremendous sincerity 
of his wife which he was meeting with a lie to-day — his sinning 
against Hermione was also a limit to something else. Had 
he not sinned against Maddalena, sinned when he had kissed 
her, when he had shown her that he dehghted to be with her? 
Was he not sinning now when he promised to buy for her the 
most beautiful things of the fair? For a moment he thought 
to himself that his fault against Maddalena was more grave, 
more unforgivable than his fault against Hermione. But 
then a sudden anger that was like a storm, against his own 
condemnation of Umself, swept throught him. He had come 
out to-day to be recklessly happy, and here he was givmg him- 
self up to gloom, to absurd self-torture. Where was his 
natural careless temperament? To-day his soul was full of 
shadows, like the soul of a man gbing to meet a doom. 

Q 
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“Wife’s tKe wine?” he called to Gaspare. "Wine, 
camoiere, wine! ” 

" You musl^not drink wine with the pasta, signorino! ” 
cried Gaspare. " Only afterwards, with the vitello.” 

" Have you ordered vitello? Capital! But I’ve finished 
my pasta, and I’m thirsty. Wdl, what do you want to buy 
at the auctioik Gaspare, and'you, Amedeo, and you, Salva- 
tore? ” 

He plunged into the talk and made Salvatore show his keen 
desires, encouraging aifd playing with his avarice, now holding 
it ofi for a moment, then coaxing it as one coaxes an aninud, 
stroking it, tempting it to a forward movement. The wine 
wvint round now, for the vitello was on the table, and the talk 
grew more noisy, the laughter louder. Outside, too, the move- 
ment and the tumult of the fair were increasing. Cries of men 
selling their wares rose up, the hard melodies of a piano-organ, 
and a strange and ecclesiastical chant sung by three voices 
that, repeated again and again, at last attracted Maurice’s 
attention. 

" What’s that? ” he asked of Gaspare. “ Are those priests 
chanting? ” ^ 

" Priests ! No, signore. Those are the Romani.” 

" Romans here! What are they doing? ” 

"They have a cart decorated with flags, signorino, and 
they are seUing lemon-water and ices. All the’people say that 
they are Romans and that is how they sing in Rome.” 

The long and lugubrious chant of the ice-vendors rose up 
again, strident and melancholy as a song chanted over a corpse. 

" It’s fuimy to sing like that to seU ices,” Maurice said. “It 
sounds like men at a funeral.” 

“Oh, they are very good ices, signorino. The Romans 
make splendid ices.” 

Tmkey followed the vitello. 

Maurice’s guests were now completdy at ease and per- 
fectly happy. The consciousness that all this was going to be 
paid for, that they would not have to put thdr hands in their 
pockets for a soldo, warmed their hearts as the wine warmed 
thek bodies. Amedeo’s long, white face was becoming 
radiant, and even Salvatore softened towards the Inglese. A 
sort of respect, almost furtive, came to. him for the wealth 
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that could c^elessly entertain this crowd of i^eople, ftat could 
buy docks, chairs, donkeys at pleasure, aiid scarry know 
that soldi were gone, scarcdy miss them. Aj^he attacked his 
share of the turkey vigorously, picking up fue bones with his 
fingers and tearing the fle$h: away with his white teeth, he tried 
to realise what such wealth must mean to the possessor of 
it, an effort continually made 1>y the sharp-witted, very poor 
man. And this wealth — fen: the moment some of it was at his 
command! To ask to-day would be to have. Instlnctivdy 
he knew that, and felt like one with fhoney in the bank. If 
only it might be so to-morrow and for many days ! He began 
to regret the limit, almost to forget the sound of the laughter 
of the Catania fishermen upon the steps of the church of Saht’ 
Onofrio. His pride was going to sleep, and his avarice was 
opening its eyes wider. 

When the meal was over they went out on to the pave- 
ment to take coffee in the open air. The throng was much 
greater than it had been when they entered, for people were 
continually arriving from the more distant villages, and two 
trains had come in from Messina and Catania. It was difficult 
to find a table. Indeed, it might have beei^ impossible had 
not Gaspare ruthlessly dislodged a party of acquaintances who 
were comfortably established around one in a prominent 
position. 

" I must Have a table for my padrone,” he said. “ Go 
along with you! ” 

And they meekly went, smiling, and without ill-will — 
indeed, almost as if they had received a compliment. 

“ But, Gaspare,” began Maurice, ” I can’t — ” 

" Here is a chair for you, signorino. Take it quickly.” 

“ At any rate, let us .offer them something.” 

" Much better spare your soldi now, signorino, and buy 
something at the auction. That clock plays the ' Tre Color! ' 
just like a band.” 

” Buy it. Here is some money.” 

He thrust some notes into the boy’s ready hand. 

“ Grazie, signorino. Ecco la musical ” 

In the distance there rose the blare of a processional march 
from " Alda,” and round the comer of the Via di Polifemo 
came a throng of men and bo 3 S in dark uniforms, with epau- 
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lettes an^ cocked hats with flying plumes, blowing with all 
their might into wind instruments of enormous size. 

That is tip musica of the cittii, signore," explained 
Amedeo. " Afterwards there will be the Musica Mascagni and 
thei Musica Leoncavallo." 

" Mamma mia! And will they all play together? " 

" No, signom. They have quarrelled. At Pasqua we had 
no music, and me archpriest was hooted by all in the piazza." 

" Why? " 

" Non lo so. I thii^k he had forbidden the Musica Mas- 
cagni to play at Madre Lucia’s funeral, and the Musica Mas- 
cagni went to fight with the Musica della citU. To-day they 
will all play, because it is the festa of the Santo Patrouo, but 
even for him they will not play together.” 

The bandsmen had now taken their places upon a wooden 
dais exactly opposite to the restaurant, and were indulging in 
a milit^ rendering of “ Celeste Aida," which struck most of 
the Sicilians at the small tables to a reverent silence. Madda- 
lena’s eyes had become almost round with pleasure, Gaspare 
was singing the air frankly with Amedeo, and even Salvatore 
seemed soothed^and humanised, as he sipped his coffee, puffed 
at a thin cigar, and eyed the women who were slowly saunter- 
ing up and down to show their finery. At the windows of 
most of the neighbouring houses appeared parties of dignified 
gazers, important personages of the town, who owned small 
balconies commanding the piazza, and who now stepped forth 
upon these coigns of vantage, and leaned upon the rails that 
they might see and be seen by the less favoured ones below. 
Amedeo and Gaspare began to name these potentates. The 
stout man with a grey moustache, white trousers, and a plaid 
yshawl over his shoulders was Signor Tprloni, the syndic of San 
Felice. The tali, angry-looking gentleman, with bulging 
black eyes and wrinkled cheeks, was Signor Carata, the awo- 
cato; and the lady in black and a yellow shawl was his wife, 
who was the daughter of the syndic. Qose by was Signorina 
Maria Sacchetti, the beauty of San Felice, already more than 
plump, but with a good complexion, and hair 50 thick that it 
stood out from her satisfied face as if it were trained over a 
trellis. She wore white, and long thread gloves which went 
above her elbows. Maddalena r^arded her with awe when 
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Amedeo motioned a rumour that she was goif g to be 
'' promised to Dr Marinelli, who was to be seen at her side, 
wearing a Gibus hat and curling a pair ofi gigantic black 
moustaches. 

Maurice listened to tl^e music and the chatter which^ 
silenced by the arrival of the music, had now burst forth 
again, with rather indifferent Ws. He wanted to get away 
somewhere and to be alone with Maddalena."' The day was 
passing on. Soon night would be falling. The fair would be 
at an end. Then would come the#ride back, and then — 
But he did not care to look forward into that future. He had 
not done so yet. He would not do so now. It would be 
better, when the time came, to rush upon it blindly. Bre- 
paration, forethought, would only render him unnatural. 
And he must seem natural, utterly natural, in his insincere 
surprise, in his insincere regret. 

Pay for the coffee, Gaspare,” he said, giving the boy some 
money. **Now I want to walk about and see everything. 
Where are the donkeys? ” 

He glanced at Salvatore. 

Oh, signore,” said Gaspare, ” they are outside the town 
in the watercourse that runs under the bridge — you know, 
that broke down this spring where the line is? Thev have 
only just finished mending it/' 

” I remember your telling me.' 

” And you were so glad the signora was travelling the other 
way.' 

” Yes, yes.” 

He spoke hastily. Salvatore was on his feet. 

” What hour have we? ” 

Maurice looked at his watch. 

“Half-past two already! I say, Salvatore, you mustn't" 
forget the donkeys.” 

Salvatore came close up to him. 

“ Signore,” he began, in a low voice, ” what do you wish 
me to do? ” 

“ Bid for a good donkey.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“ For the best donkey they put up for sale.” 

Salvatore began to look passionately eager. 
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*' Si, ^ignore. And if 1 get it? *' 

" Come to me and I will give you the money to pay.” 

” Si, signoiA How high shall 1 go? ” 

Gaspare was listening intently, with a hard face and sullen 
eyes. His whole body seemed ^to be disapproving what 
Maurice was doing. But he said nothing. Perhaps he felt 
that to-day it would be useless*^ to try to govern the actions of 
his padrone. 

” How high? Well ” — ^Maurice felt that, before Gaspare, 
he must put a limi t to his price, though he did not care what 
it was — ” say a himdred. Here, I’ll give it you now." 

He pot his hand into his pocket and drew out his portfolio. 

• “ There’s the hundred.” 

Salvatore took it eagerly, spread it over his hand, stared at 
it, then folded it with fingers that seemed for the moment 
almost delicate, and put it into the inside pocket of his jacket. 
He meant to go presently, and show it to the fishermen of 
Catania who had laughed upon the steps of the church, and 
explain matters to them a little. They thought him a fool. 
Well, he would soon make them understand who was the fool. 

“ Grazie, si^ore! ’’ 

He said it wough his teeth. Maurice turned to Gaspare. 
He felt the boy’s stem disapproval of what he had done, and 
wanted, if possible, to make amoids. 

“ Gaspare,” he said, " here is a hundred lire for you. I 
want you to go to the auction and to bid for anything you 
think worth having. Buy something for your mother and 
father, for the house, some nice things? ’’ 

" Grazie, signore.” 

He took the note, but without alacrity, and his face was 
,j$till lowering. 

f ” And you, signore? ” he asked. 

« IP .. 

“ Yes. Are you not coming with me to the auction? It 
will be better for you to be there to choose the things.” 

' For an instant Maurice fdt irritated. Was he never to be 
allowed a moment alone with Maddalena? 

“ Oh, but I’m no good at — ” he began. . 

Then he stopped. To-day he must be birbante — cm his 
guard. Once the auction was<in full swing — so he thought — 
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Salvatore and Gaspare would be as they were when they 
gambled beside the sea. They would forget everything. It 
would be easy to escape. But till that momeij^ came he must 
be cautious. 

“ Of course I'll come,” he exclaimed, heartily. ” But you 
must do the bidding, Gaspare.” 

The boy looked less sullen. • 

” Va bene, signoriuo. 1 shall know best what the things 
are worth. And Salvatore” — ^he glanced viciously at the 
fisherman — “ can go to the donkeyj. I have seen them. 
They are poor donkejrs this year.” 

Salvatore returned his vicious glance and said something 
in dialect which Maurice did not understand. Gaspare's 
flushed, and he was about to burst into an angry reply when 
Maurice touched his arm. 

”Come along, Gaspare!” 

As they got up, he whispered, — 

” Remember what I said about to-day! ” 

” Macchfe— ” 

Maurice closed his fingers lightly on Gaspare's arm 

” Gaspare, you must remember! Afterwards what you 
like, but not to-day. Andiamo! '' * 

They all got up. The Musica della citt^ was now playing 
a violent jig, undoubtedly composed by Bellini, who was con- 
sidered almos1«as a child of San Felice, having been born close 
by at Catania. 

” Where are the women in the wonderful blue dresses? ” 
Maurice asked, as they stepped into the road, “ and the ear- 
rings? I haven't seen them yet.” 

” They will come towards evening, signorino,” replied 
Gaspare, “ when it gets cool. They do not care to be in the 
sun dressed like that. It might spoil their things.” 

Evidently the promenade of these proud beauties was an 
important function. 

” We must not miss them,” Maurice said to Maddalena, 

She looked conscious. 

” No, signore.” 

” They will all be here this evening, signore,” said Amedeo, 
” for the giuochi di fuoco.” 

” The giuochi di fuoco— thqy will be at the end? ” 
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'* Si, signore. After the giuochi di fuoco it is all finished.** 

Mauftce stifled a sigh. “ It is all finished,” Amedeo had 
said. But forihim? For him there would be the ride home 
up the mountam, the arrival upon the terrace before the house 
of the priest. At what hour woidd he be there? It would 
be very late, perhaps nearly at dawn, in the cold, stiU, sad hour 
when vitality is at its lowesh And Hermione? Would she 
be sleeping? How would they ipeet? How would he — ? 

“ Andiamo ! Andiamo ! ” 

He cried out almost angrily 

” Which is the wa)^ ” 

“ AH the auctions are held outside the town, signore,” said 
Amedeo. ” Follow me.” 

Proudly he took the lead, glad to be usefm ana important 
after the benefits that had been bestowed upon him, and hoping 
secretly that perhaps the rich Inglese would give him some- 
thing to spend, too, since money was so plentiful for donkeys 
and clocks. 

” They are in the fiume, near the sea and the railway line.” 

The railway line! When he heard that Maurice had a 
moment’s absurd sensation of reluctance, a desire to hold back, 
such as comes to a man who is unexpectedly asked to confront 
some danger. It seemed to him that if he went to the water- 
coiuse he might be seen by Hermione and Artois as they passed 
by on their way to Marechiaro. But of cx>xffse they were 
coming from Messina! What a fool he was to-day! His 
recklessness seemed to have deserted him just when he wanted 
it most. To-day he was not himself. He was a coward. 
What it was that made him a coward hfe did not tell himself. 

” Then we can all go together,” he said. ” Salvatore and 
all.” 

” Si, signore.” • 

Salvatore's voice was dose at his ear, and he knew by the 
sound of it that the fisherman was smiling, 

” We can all keep together, signore; then we shall be more 

gay.” 

They threaded their way through the throng. The violent 
jig of Bellini died away gradually, till it was faint in the dis- 
tance. At the end of the narrow street Maurice saw the large 
bulk of Etna. On this dear ^temooh it looked quite close. 
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almost as if, when they got out of the street, they wo\^d be at 
its very foot, and would have to begin to climb. Maurice 
remembered his wild longing to carry Maddale^ off upon the 
sea, or to some eyrie in the mountains, to be alone with her in 
some savage place. Why ndt give all these people the slip now 
— somehow — ^wlien the fun of the fair was at its height, mount 
the donkeys, and ride straight for the huge mountain? There 
were caverns there and desolate lava wastes; there were 
almost impenetrable beech forests. Sebastiano had told him 
tales of them, those mighty forests th^t climbed up to green 
lawns looking down upon the Lipairi Isles. He thought of 
their silence and thdr shadows, their beds made of the drifted 
leaves of the autumn. There would be no disturbance, iv) 
clashing of wills and of interests, but calm and silence and the 
time to love. He glanced at Maddalena. He could hardly 
help imagining that she knew what he was thinking of. Sal- 
vatore had dropped behind for a moment. Maurice did not 
know it, but the fisherman had caught sight of his comrades of 
Catania drinking in a roadside wine-shop, and had stopped to 
show them the note for a hundred francs, and to make them 
understand the position of afiairs between him and the 
forestiere. Gaspare was talking eagerly to Amedeo about the 
things that were likely to be put up for sale at the auction. 

“ Maddalena," Maurice said to the girl, in a low voice, 
** can you guessbwhat I am thinking about? " 

She shook her head. 

" No, signore." 

" You see the mountain! " 

He pointed to the end of the Uttle street. 

“ Si, signore." 

" I am thinking that I should like to go there now with 
you." * 

" Ma, signorino — ^the fiera! " 

Her voice sounded plaintive with surprise and she glanced 
at her pea-green skirt. 

And this, signorino! " — she touched it carefully with her 
slim fingers. " How could I go in this? " 

" When the fair is over, then, and you are in your every- 
day gown, Maddalena, I should like to carry you off to 
Etna." 
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“ Tlit^y say there are briganti there.” 

” Brigands — ^would you be afraid of them with me? ” 

** I don’t kl^ow, signore. But what should we do there on 
Etna far away from the sea and from Marechiaro? ” 

” We should ” — ^he whispered fla her ear, seizing this chance 
almost angrily, almost defiantly, with the thought of Salvatore 
in his mind — *' we should loVe each other, Maddalena. It is 
quiet in the beech forests on Etna. No one would come to 
disturb us, and — ” 

A chuckle close tQ^ his ear made him start. Salvatore’s 
hand was on his arm, and Salvatore’s face, looking wily and 
triumphant, was close to his. 

< “Gaspare was wrong, there are splendid donkeys here. 
I have been talking to some friends who have seen 
them.” 

There was a tramp of heavy boots on the stones behind 
them. The fishermen from Catania were coming to see the 
fun. Salvatore was in glory. To get all and give nothing 
was in his opinion to accomplish the legitimate aim of a man’s 
life. And his friends, those who had dared to sneer and to 
whisper, and to imagine that he was selling his daughter for 
money, now knew the truth, and were here to witness his 
ingenuity. Intoxicated by his triumph, he began to show off 
his power over the Inglese for the benefit of the tramplers 
behind. He talked to Maurice with a loud familiarity, kept 
laying his hand on Maurice's arm as they walked, and even 
called him, with a half-jocose intonation, “ compare.” 
Maurice sickened at his impertinence, but was obliged to 
endure it with patience, and this act of patience brought to 
birth within him a sudden fierce longing for revenge, a longing 
to pay Salvatore out for his grossness, his greed, his sly and 
leering affectation of playing the slave when he was really 
indicating to his compatriots that he considered himself the 
master. Again Maurice heard the call of the Sicilian blood 
within him, but this time it did not call him to the tarantella, 
or to love. It called him to strike a blow. . But this blow 
could only be struck through Maddalena, could only be struck 
if he were traitor to Hermione. For a moment he saw every- 
thing red. Again Salvatore called him “compare.” Sud- 
denly Maurice could not bear 
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** Don't say that! " he said* ” Don't call me tha#^ " 

He had almost hissed the words out. Sal^tore started, 
and, for an instant, as they walked side by side, the two men 
looked at each other with fyes that told the truth. Then 
Salvatore, without asking for any explanation of Maurice's 
sudden outburst, said, — ^ 

“ Va bene, signore, va bene! I thought for to-day we were 
all compares. Scusi, scusi." 

There was a bitterness of irony in his voice. As he finished 
he swept off his soft hat and then replaced it more over his left 
ear than ever. Maurice knew at once that he had done the 
unforgivable thing, that he had stabbed a Sicilian's amour 
propre in the presence of witnesses of his own blood. Th6 
fishermen from Catania had heard. He knew it from Salva- 
tore’s manner, and an odd sensation came to him that Salva- 
tore had passed sentence upon him. ^ In silence, and mechani- 
cally, he walked on to ^e end of the street. He felt like one 
who, having done something swiftly, thoughtlessly, is suddenly 
confronted with the irreparable, abruptly sees the future 
spread out before him bathed in a flash of crude light, the 
future transformed in a second by that act of his as a land- 
scape is transformed by an earthquake or a calm sea by a 
hurricane. 

And when the watercourse came in sight, with its crowd, 
its voices and itS multitude of beasts, he looked at it dully for 
a moment, hardly realising it. 

In Sicily the animal fairs are often held in the great water- 
courses that stretch down from the foot of the mountains to 
the sea, and that resemble huge highroads in the making, roads 
upon which the stones have been dumped ready for the steam- 
roller. In winter there is,sometimes a torrent of water rush- 
ing through them, but in summer they are dry, and look like 
wounds gashed in the thickly growing lemon and orange groves. 
The trampling feet of beasts can do no harm to the stones, and 
these watercourses in the summer season are of no use to any- 
body. They are, therefore, often utilised at fair time. Cattle, 
donkeys, mules are driven down to them in squadrons. 
Painted Sicilian carts are ranged upon their banks, with sets 
of harness, and the auctioneers, whose business it is to sell 
miscellaneous articles, household furniture, stuffs, clocks. 
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omamAats, frequently descend into them, and mount a heap 
of stones to sain command of their gaping audience of con- 
tadini and the shrewder buyers from the towns. 

The watercourse of San Fdice was traversed at its mouth 
by the railway line from Catania to Messina, which crossed it 
on a long bridge supported by stone pillars and buttresses, the 
bridge which, as Gaspare had said, had recently collapsed and 
was now nearly built up again. It was already in use, but 
the trains were obliged to crawl over it at a snail’s pace in 
order not to shake Ihe unfinished masonry, and men were 
stationed at each end to signal to the driver whether he was 
to stop or whether he might venture to go on. Beyond the 
watercourse, upon the side opposite to the town of San Felice, 
was a series of dense lemon-groves, gained by a sloping bank 
of bare crumbling earth, on the top of which, close to the line 
and exactly where it came to the bridge, was a group of four 
old olive-trees, with gnarled, twisted trunks. These trees 
cast a patch of pleasant shade, from which all the bustle of 
the fair was visible, but at a distance, and as Maurice and his 
party came out of the village on the opposite bank, he whis- 
pered to Magdalena, — 

“ Maddalena! ” 

“ Si, signore? ” 

'' Let’s get away presently, you and I; let’s go and sit 
under those trees. I want to talk toy ou qifietly.’’ 

Si, si^ore? ” 

Her voice was lower even than his own. 

Ecco, signore! Ecco! ” 

Salvatore was pointing to a crowd of donkyes. 

“ Signorino ! Signorino ! ” 

“ What is it, Gaspare? ” 

That is the man who is going to sell the clock! ” 

The boy’s face was intent. His eyes were shining, and his 
glum manner had vanished, under the influence of a keen 
excitement. Maurice realised that very soon he would be free. 
Once his friends were in the crowd of buyers and sellers every- 
thing but the chance of a bargain would be forgotten. His 
own blood quickened but for a different reason. 

“What beautiful carts!” he said. “We have no such 
carts in England! ” 
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** If you would like to buy a cart, signore — " b^0(ui Sal- 
vatore. 

But Gaspare interrupted with violence. f 
MacchSl What is the use of a cart to the signorino? 
He is going away to England. How can he take a cart with 
him in the train? '' 

“ He can leave the cart with me/* said Salvatore, with 
open impudence. “ I can take care of it for the signore as 
wdl as the donkey.’* 

** Macch^! ” cried Gaspare, furiously. 

Maurice took him by the arm. 

“ Help me down the bank ! Come on ! ” 

He began to run, pulling Gaspare with him. When they 
got to the bottom, he said, — 

It’s all right, Gaspare. I’m not going to be such a fool 
as to buy a cart. Now, then, which way are we going? ” 

“ Signore, do you want to buy a very good donkey, a very 
strong donkey, strong raough to carry three Germans to the 
top of Etna? Come and see my donkey. He is very cheap. 
I make a special price because the signore is simpatico. All 
the English are simpatici. Come this way, signore! Gaspare 
knows me. Gaspare knows that I am not birbamte,” 

‘‘Signorino! Signorino! Look at this clock! It plays 
the “ Tre Colon.’ It is worth twenty-five lire, but I will make 
a special price for you because you love Sicily and are like a 
Siciliano. Gaspare will tell you — ” 

But Gaspare elbowed away his acquaintances roughly. 

“ Let my padrone alone. He is not here to buy. He is 
only here to see the fair. Come on, signorino! Do not 
answer them. Do not take any notice. You must not buy 
anything or you will be cheated. Let me make the prices.” 

“ Yes, you make the prices. Per Bacco, how hot it is! ” 

Maurice pulled his hat down over his eyes. 

” Maddalena, you'll get a sunstroke! ” he said. 

” Oh, no, signore. I am accustomed to the sim.” 

“ But to-day it's terrific! ” 

Indeed, the masses of stones in the watercourse seemed to 
draw and to concentrate the sun-rays. The air was alive with 
minute and dancing specks of light, and in the distance, seen 
under the railway bridge, the sea;, looked hot, a fiery blue that 
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was suifily sweatingW the glare of the afternoon. The crowd 
of donkeys, of cattle, of pigs — ^there were many pigs on sale — 
looked both &ull and angry in the heat, and the swarms of 
Sicilians who moved slowly about among them, examining 
them critically, appraising their qualities and noting their 
defects, perspired in their festa clothes, which were mostly 
heavy and ill-adapted to suhimer-time. A small boy passed 
by, bearing in his arms a struggling turkey. ,He caught his 
foot in some stones, fell, bruised his forehead, and burst out 
crying, while the inc^gnant and terrified bird broke away, 
leaving some feathers, and made off violently towards Etna. 
There was a roar of laughter from the people near. Some 
can to catch the turkey, others picked up the boy. Salvatore 
had stopped to see this adventure, and was now at a little dis- 
tance surrounded by the Catanesi, who were evidently deter- 
mined to assist at his bidding for a donkey. The sight of the 
note for a hundred lire had greatly increased their respect for 
Salvatore, and with the Sicilian instinct to go, and to stay, 
where money is, they now kept close to their comrade, eyeing 
him almost with awe as one in possession of a fortune. 
Maurice saw them presently examining a group of donke}^. 
Salvatore, wilh an autocratic air, and the wild gestures peculiar 
to him, was evidently la5nng down the law as to what each 
animal was worth. The fishermen stood by, listening atten- 
tively. The fact of Salvatore’s purchasing power gave him 
the right to pronounce an opinion. He was in glory. Maurice 
thanked Heaven for that. The man in glory is often the for- 
getful man. Salvatore, he thought, would not bother about 
his daughter and his banker for a little while. But how to get 
rid of Gaspare and Amedeo? It seemed to him that they 
would never leave his side. 

There were many wooden stancls covered with goods for 
sale in the watercourse, with bales of stuff for suits and dresses, 
with hats and caps, shirts, cravats, boots and shoes, walking- 
sticks, shawls, household utensils, crockery, everything the 
contadino needs and loves. Gaspare, having money to lay out, 
considered it his serious duty to examine everything that was 
to be bought with slow minuteness. It did not matter whether 
the goods were suited to a masculine taste or not. He went 
into the mysteries of feminine attire with almost as much 
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assiduity as a mother displays when puying a daughter's 
trousseau, and insisted upon Maurice sharing interest and 
caution. All sense of humour, all boyish sprightliness vanished 
from him in this important epoch of his life. The suspicion, 
the intensity of the bargaimng contadino came to the surface. 
His usually bright face was quite altered. He looked elderly, 
subtle, ai^d almost Jewish, as lie slowly passed from stall to 
stall, testing, weighing, measuring, appraising. 

It seemed to Maurice that this progress would never end. 
Presently they reached a stand covere^ with women’s shawls 
and with aprons. 

“ Shall I buy an apron for my mother, signorino? "asked 
Gaspare. > 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

Maurice did not know what else to say. The result of his 
consent was terrible. For a full half-hour they stood in the 
glaring sun, while Gaspare and Amedeo solemnly tried on 
aprons over their suits in the midst of a concourse of attentive 
contadini. In vain did Maurice say: "That’s a pretty one. 
I should take that one.” Some defect was always discover- 
able. The distant mother’s taste was evidently peculiar and 
not to be easily suited, and Maurice, not being familiar with 
it, was unable to combat such assertions of Gaspare as that 
she objected to pink spots, or that she could never be expected 
to put on an apron before the neighbours if the stripes upon it 
were of different colours and there was no stitching round the 
hem. For the first time since he was in Sicily the heat began 
to affect him unpleasantly. His head felt as if it were com- 
pressed in an iron band, and the vision of Gaspare, eagerly 
bargaining, looking Jewish, and revolving slowly in aprons of 
different colours, shapes^ and sizes, began to dance before 
bis eyes. He felt desperate, and suddenly resolved to be 
frank. 

'Macchfr!” Gaspare was exclaiming, with indignant 
gestures of protest to the elderly couple who were in charge of 
the aprons, “it is not worth two soldi! It is not fit to be 
thrown to the j^, and you ask me — ” 

" Gaspare! ” 

"Two lire — Madonna! Sangue di San Pmicrazio, they 
ask me two lire! Macch^!” ,(He flung down the apron 
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passionately upon t^e stall*) Go and Lipari people to 
buy your dirt, don't come to one from Marechiaro." 

He took u^ another apron* 

** Gaspare! " 

" One lira fifty? Madre mia, do you think I was bom in 
a grotto on Etna and have never — " 

‘‘ Gaspare, listen to me! 

“Scusi, signorino! I — ” 

I'm going over there to sit down in the shade for a minute. 
After that wine I dran^ at dinner I'm a bit sleepy." 

" Si, signore. Shall I come with you? " 

For once there was reluctance in his voice., and he looked 
dbwn at the blue-and-white apron he had on with wistful eyes. 
It was a new joy to him to be bargaining in the midst of an 
attentive throng of his compatriots. 

" No, no. You stay here and spend the money. Bid for 
the clock when the auction comes on." 

Oh, signore, but you must be here, too, then." 

" All right. Come and fetch me if you like. I shall oe 
over there under the trees." 

He waved his hand vaguely towards the lemon groves. 

" Now, choose a good apron. Don't let them cheat you." 

" Macche! " 

The boy laughed loudly, and turned eagerly to the stall 
again. 

" Come, Maddalena! " 

Maurice drew her quickly, anxiously, out of the crowd, and 
they began to walk across the watercourse towards the farther 
bar^ and the group of olive-trees. Salvatore had forgotten 
them. So had Gaspare. Both father and servant were taken 
by the fascination of the fair. At last! But how late it must 
be! How many hours had already fled away! Maurice 
scarcely dared to look at his watch. He feared to see the 
time. While they walked he said nothing to Maddalena, but 
when they reached the bank he took her arm and helped her 
up it, and when they were at the top he drew a long breath. 

" Are you tired, signorino? " 

"Tired — yes, of all those people. Come and sit down, 
Maddalena, under the olive-trees." 

He took her by the hand.* Her hand was warm and dry, 
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pleasant to touch, to hold. As he^felt ^ in his the lesire to 
strike at Salvatore revived within him. / Salvatore was laugh- 
ing at him, was triumphing over him, triumphii^g in the get-all 
and give-nothing policy which he thought he was pursuing 
with such complete success.* Would it be very difficult to turn 
that success into failure? Maurice wondered for a moment, 
then ceased to wonder. Something in the touch of Madda- 
lena's hand told him that, if he chose, he could have his revenge 
upon Salvatore, and he was assailed by a double temptation. 
Both anger and love tempted him. If he stooped to do evil 
he could gratify two of the strongest desires in humanity, the 
desire to conquer in love and the desire to triumph in hate. 
Salvatore thought him such a fool, held him in such con- 
tempt! Something within him was burning to-day as a cheek 
burns with shame, something within him that was like the 
kernel of him, like the soul of his manhood, which the fisher- 
man was sneering at. He did not say to himself strongly 
that he did not care what such men thought of him. He 
could not, for his nature was both reckless and sensitive. He 
did care, as if he had been a Sicilian half doubtful whether he 
dared to show his face in the piazza. And he had another 
feeling, too, which had come to him when Salvatore had 
answered his exclamation of irresistible anger at being called 
" compare,” the feeling that, whether he sinned against the 
fisherman or n«t, the fisherman meant to do him harm. The 
sensation might be absurd, would have seemed to him prob- 
ably absurd in England. Here, in Sicily, it sprang up and he 
had just to accept it, as a man accepts an instinct which guides 
him, prompts him. 

Ssivatore had turned down his thumb that day. 

Maurice was not afraid of him. Physically he was quite 
fearless. But this sensition of having been secretly con- 
demned made him feel hard, cruel, ready perhaps to do a thing 
not natural to him, to sacrifice another who had never done 
him wrong. At that moment it seemed to him that it would 
be more manly to triumph over Salvatore by a double betrayal 
than to ” run straight,” conquer himself and let men not of 
his code think of him as they would. 

Not of his code! But what was his code? Was it that of 
England or that of Sicily? Which strain of blood was govern- 
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ing hini^ to-day? Vkhich strain would govern him finally? 
Artois would ^ave fifad an interesting specimen under his 
observant eyes had he been at the fair of San Felice. 

Maddalena willingly obeyed Maurice’s suggestion. 

“ Get well into the shade,” he said. ” There’s just enough 
to hold us, if we sit close together. You don’t mind that, do 
you? ” 

” No, signore.” 

” Put your back against the trunk — there.” 

He kept his hat of^ Over the railway line from the hot- 
looking sea there came a little breeze that just moved his short 
hair and the feathers of gold about Maddalena’s brow. In 
the watercourse, but at some distance, they saw the black 
crowd of men and women and beasts swarming over the hot 
stones. 

” How can they? ” Maurice muttered, as he looked down. 

” Cosa? ” 

He laughed. 

” I was thinking out loud. I meant how can they bargain 
and bother hour after hour in all that sun! ” 

” But, signorino, you would not have them pay too much ! ” 
she said, very seriously. “ It is dreadful to waste soldi.” 

” I suppose — yes, of course it is. Oh, but there are so 
many things worth more than soldi. Dio mio! Let’s forget 
all that!” 

He waved his hand towards the crowd, but he saw that 
Maddalena was preoccupied. She glanced towards the water- 
course rather wistfully. 

“What is it, Maddalena? Ah, I know! The blue dress 
and the earrings ! Per Bacco ! ” 

“No, signore — ^no, signore!” 

She disclaimed quickly, reddening. 

“ Yes, it is. I had forgotten. But we can't go now. 
Maddalena, we will buy them this evening. Directly it gets 
cool we’ll go, directly we've rested a little. But don't think 
of them now. I've promised and I always keep a promise. 
Now, don’t think of that any more! ” 

He spoke with a sort of desperation. The fair seemed to 
be his enemy, and he had thought that it would be his friend. 
It was like a personage with ,a stronger influence than his, an 
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influence that could take away that whi(|i he wished ^ letain, 
to fix upon himself. 

No, signore,*' Maddalena said, meekly, but still wistfully. 

“ Do you care for a blue dress and a pair of earrings more 
than you do for me? " criefl Maurice, with sudden roughness. 
“ Are you like your father? Do you only care for me for what 
you can get out of me? I believe you do! " 

Maddalena looked startled, almost terrified, by his out- 
burst. Her lips trembled, but she gazed at him steadily. 

“ Non vero." 

The words sounded almost stem. 

“ I do — " he said. “ I do want to be cared for a little — 
just for myself." • 

At that moment he had a sensation of loneliness like that 
of an utterly unloved man. And yet at that moment a great 
love was travelling to him — a love that was complete and 
flawless. But he did not think of it. He only thought that 
perhaps all this time he had been deceived, that Maddalena, 
like her father, was merely pleased to see him because he had 
money and could spend it. He sickened. 

“ Non e vero! " Maddalena repeated. 

Her lips still trembled. Maurice looked at her doubtfully, 
yet with a sudden tenderness. Always when she looked 
troubled, even for an instant, there came to him the swift 
desire to protect her, to shield her. 

“ But why should you care for me? " he said. " It is 
better not. For I am going away, and probably you wiU never 
see me again.” 

Tears came into Maddalena's eyes. He did not know 
whether they were summoned by his previous roughness or 
his present pathos. He wanted to know. 

" Probably I shall never come back to Sicily again,” he 
said, with pressiue. 

She said nothing. 

” It will be better not,” he added. ” Much better.” 

Now he was speaking for himself. 

” There’s something here, something that I love and that's 
bad for me. I'm quite changed here. I'm like another man.” 

He saw a sort of childish surprise creeping into her face. 

” Why, signorino? ” she murjnured. 
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He Itepi his handW hers and hdid it on the warm ground. 

Perhaps |.t is th^ sun/* he said. " I lose my head here, 
and I — ^lose my heart ! ” 

She still looked rather surprised, and again her ignorance 
fascinated him. He thought tha^ it was far more attractive 
than any knowledge could have been. 

‘‘ I*m horribly happy here, but I oughtn’t to be happy." 
" Why, signorino? It is better to be happy.** 

“ Per Dio! ** he exclaimed. 

Now a deep desir^ to have his revenge upon Salvatore 
came to him, but not at all because it would hurt Salvatore. 
The cruelty had gone out of him. Maddalena's eyes of a 
child had driven it away. He wanted his revenge only be- 
cause it would be an intense happiness to him to have it. He 
wanted it because it would satisfy an imperious desire of tender 
passion, not because it would infuriate a man who hated him. 
He forgot the father in the daughter. 

" Suppose I were quite poor, Maddalena! ** he said. 

** But you are very rich, signorino.** 

**But suppose I were poor, like Gaspare, for instance. 
Suppose I were as I am, just the same, only a contadino, or a 
fisherman, as your father is. And suppose — suppose** — ^he 
hesitated — " suppose that I were not mai*ried! ** 

She said nothing. She was listening with deep but still 
surprised attention. ' 

" Then I could — I c0uld go to your father and ask him — *’ 
He stopped. 

" What could you ask him, signorino? 

" Can*t you guess? ** 

'' No, signore." 

" I might a5k him to let me marry you. I should — if it 
were like that — I should ask him to let me marry you.** 

" Dawero? " 

An expression of intense pleasure, and of something more 
— of pride — ^had come into her face. She could not divest 
herself imaginatively of her conception of him as a rich fores- 
tiere, and she saw herself placed high above " the other girls,** 
turned into a lady. 

"Magari!** she murmured, drawing in her breath, then 
breathing out. « 
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** You would be happy if I did that^* ^ 

** Magari ! ” she said, again. 

He did not know what the word meant, but he thought it 
sounded like the most complete expression of satisfaction he 
had ever heard. 

‘‘ I wish,” he said, pressing^ her hand, “ I wish I were a 
Sicilian of Marechiaro.” 

At this moment, while he was speaking, he heard in the 
distance the shrill whistle of an engine. It ceased. Then it 
rose again, piercing, prolonged, fierce syrely with inquiry. He 
put his hands to his ears. 

” How beastly that is! ” he exclaimed. 

He hated it, not only for itself, but for the knowledge <t 
sharply recalled to his mind, the knowledge of exactly what he 
was doing, and of the facts of his life, the facts that the very 
near future held. 

” Why do they do that? ” he added, with intense irritation. 

” Because of the bridge, signorino. They want to know 
if they can come upon the bridge. Look! There is the man 
waving a flag. Now they can come. It is the train from 
Palermo.” 

” Palermo! ” he said, sharply. 

” Si, signore.” 

” But the train from Palermo comes the other way, by 
Messina! ” 

” Si, signore. But there are two, one by Messina and one 
by Catania. Ecco!” 

From the lemon-groves came the rattle of the approaching 
train. 

“ But— but— ” 

He caught at his watcji, pulled it out. 

Five o’clock! 

He had taken his hand from Maddalena’s, and now he made 
a movement as if to get up. But he did not get up. Instead, 
he pressed back against the olive-tree, upon whose trunk he 
was leaning, as if he wished to force himself into the gnarled 
wood of it. He had an instinct to hide. The train came on 
very slowly. During the two or three minutes that elapsed 
before it was in his view Maurice lived very rapidly. He felt 
sure that Hermione and Artois were in the train. Hermione 
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had said that they l^ould arrive at Cattaro at five-thirty. 
She had not siM whiq,l way they were coming. Maurice had 
assumed that they would come from Messina because Her- 
mione had gone avray by that rwte. It was a natural error. 
But now ! If they were at the carriage-window ! If they saw 
him! And surely they must him. The olive-trees were 
dose to the line and on a levd with it. He could not get away. 
If he got up he would be more easily seen. Hermione would 
call out to him. If he pretended not to hear she might, she 
probably would, get ou,^ of the train at the San Felice station 
and come into the fair. She was impulsive. It was just the 
sort of thing she might do. She would do it. He was sure 
she would do it. He looked at the watercourse, hard. The 
crowd of people was not very far off. He thought he detected 
the form of Gaspare. Yes, it was Gaspare. He and Amedeo 
were on the outskirts of the crowd near the railway bridge. As 
he gazed, the train whistled once more, and he saw Gaspare 
turn round and look towards the sea. He held his breath. 

“ Ecco, signorino. Viene! ” 

Maddalena touched his arm, kept her hand upon it. She 
was deeply interested in this event, the traversing by the train 
of the unfinished bridge. Maurice was thankful for that. At 
least she did not notice his violent perturbation. 

“ Look, signorino! Look! ” 

In despite of himself, Maurice obeyed her. *fle wanted not 
to look, but he could not help looking. The engine, still 
whistling, crept out from the embrace of the lemon-trees, with 
the dingy line of carriages behind it. At most of the windows 
there were heads of people looking out. Third class — ^he saw 
soldiers, contadini. Second class — ^no one. Now the first- 
class carriages were coming. They were close to him. 

“ Ah! ” 

He had seen Hermione. She was standing up, with her 
two hands resting on the door-frame and her head and 
shoulders outside of the carriage. Maurice sat absolutely still 
and stared at her, stared at her almost as if she were a stranger 
passing by. She was looking at the watercourse, at the crowd, 
eagerly. Her face, much browner than when she had left 
Sicily, was alight with excitement, with happiness. She was 
radiant. Yet he thought she looked old, older at least than 
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he had remembered. Suddenly, asHhe ttain came veCy slowly 
upon the bridge, she drew in to speak ti someTOe behind her, 
and he saw vaguely Artois, pale, with a long ward. He was 
seated, and he, too, was gazing out at the fair. He looked 
ill, but he, too, looked happy, much happier than he had in 
London. He put up a thhi hand and stroked his beard, and 
Maurice saw wrinkles coming found his eyes as he smiled at 
something Hermione said to him. The train came to the 
middle of the bridge and stopped. 

“ Ecco! " murmured Maddalena. “ The man at the other 
end has signalled." • 

Maurice looked again at the watercourse. Gaspare was 
beyond the crowd now, and was staring at the train w^h 
interest, like Maddalena. Would it never go on? Maurice 
set his teeth and cursed it silently. And his soul said: " Go 
on! Go on! " again and again. " Go on! Go on! " Now 
Hermione was once more leaning out. Surely she must see 
Gaspare. A man waved a flag. The train jerked back, 
jangled, crept forward once njore, this time a little faster. In 
a moment they would be gone. Thank God! But what was 
Hermione doing? She started. She leaned further forward, 
staring into the watercourse. Maurice saw her face changing. 
A look of intense surprise, of intense inquiry, came into it. 
She took one hand swiftly from the door, put it behind her — 
ah, she had a pair of opera-glasses at her eyes now ! The train 
went on faster. It was nearly off the bridge. But she was 
waving her hand. She was calling. She had seen Gaspare. 
And he? Maurice saw him start forward as if to run to the 
bridge. But the train was gone. The boy stopped, hesitated, 
then dashed away across the stones. 

Signorino! Signorino! " 

Maurice said nothing! 

"Signorino!" repeated Maddalena. "Look at Gaspare! 
Is he mad! Look! how he is running! ” 

Gaspare reached the bank, darted up it, and disappeared 
into the village. 

"Signorino, what is the matter?" 

Maddalena pulled his sleeve. She was looking almost 
alarmed. 

" Matter? Nothing." 
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Mauiice got up. |^He could not remain still. It ivas all 
over now. Tl^ fair vas at an end for him. Gaspare would 
reach the station be&e the train went on, would explain 
matters. Hermione would get out. Already Maurice seemed 
to see her coming down to the watercourse, walking with her 
characteristic slow vigour. It did not occur to him at first 
that Hermione might refuse to leave Artois. Something in 
him knew that she was coming. Fate had interfered now 
imperiously. Once he had cheated fate. That was when he 
came to the fair despite Hermione’s letter. Now fate was 
going to have her revelige upon him. He looked at Madda- 
lena. Was fate working for her, to protect her? Would his 
Ic^s be her gain? He did not know, for he did not know what 
would have been the course of his own conduct if fate had not 
interfered- He had been trifling, letting the current take him. 
It might have taken him far, but — now Hermione was coming. 
It was all over and the sun was still up, still shining upon the 
sea. 

Let us go into the fair. It is cooler now.'^ 

He tried to speak lightly. 

" Si, signore." 

Maddaleni* shook out her skirt and began to smile. She 
was thinking of the blue dress and the earrings. They went 
down into the watercourse. 

“ Signorino, what can have been the matter with Gaspare? " 

I don't know." 

He was looking at the train." 

" Was he? Perhaps he saw a friend in it. Yes, that must 
have been it. He saw a friend in the train." 

He stared across the watercourse towards the village, seek- 
ing two figures, and he was conscious now of two feelings that 
fought within him, of two desires; "a desire that Hermione 
should not come, and a desire that she should come. He 
wanted, he even longed, to have his evening with Maddalena. 
Yet he wanted Hermione to get out of the train when Gaspare 
told her that he — ^Mamice — ^was at San Felice. If she did not 
get out she would be putting Artois before him. The pale 
face at the window, the eyes that smiled when Hermione 
turned familiarly round to speak, had stirred within him the 
jealousy of which he had already been conscious more than 
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once. But now actual vision hid mkde it fiercer. The 
woman who had leaned out looking at/the fa^ belonged to 
him. He felt intensely that she was ms property. Madda- 
lena spoke to him again, two or three times. He did not hear 
her. He was seeing the wrlhldes that came round the eyes of 
Artois when he smiled. 

“ Where are we going, signdrino? Are we going back to 
the town? ** 

Instinctively, Maurice was following in the direction taken 
by Gaspare. He wanted to meet fate half-way, to still, by 
action, the tumult of feeling within hftn. 

“ Aren't the best things to be bought there? ” he replied. 
“ By the church where all those booths are? I think so.” , 

Maddalena began to walk a little faster. The moment 
had come. Already she felt the blue dress rustling about her 
limbs, the earrings swinging in her ears. 

Maurice did not try to hold her back. Nor did it occur to 
him that it would be wise to meet Hermione without Madda- 
lena. He had done no actual wrong, and the pale face of 
Artois had made him defiant. Hermione came to him with 
her friend. He would come to her with his. He did not 
think of Maddalena as a weapon exactly, but heMid feel as if, 
without her, he would be at a disadvantage when he and 
Hermione met. 

They were m the first street now. People were beginning 
to flow back from the watercourse towards the centre of the 
fair. They walked in a crowd and could not see far before 
them. But Maurice thought he would know when Hermione 
was near him, that he would feel her approach. The crowd 
went on slowly, retarding them, but at last they were near to 
the church of Sant* Onofrio and could hear the sound of music. 
The ” Intermezzo ” front ” Cavalleria Rusticana *’ was being 
played by the Musica Mascagni. Suddenly, Maurice started. 
He had felt a pull at hLs arm. 

” Signorino ! Signorino ! ” 

Gaspare was by his side, streaming with perspiration and 
looking violently excited. 

” Gaspare! ” 

He stopped, cast a swift look round. Gaspare was 
alone. 
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“Si^orino’’ — ^thfc bo;^ was breathing hard — "the sig- 
nora ’* — he gulped — ^the signora has come back." 

The time Had conxfe for acting. Maurice feigned surprise. 

" The signora! What are you saying? The signora is in 
Africa." 

"No, signore! She is here!" 

" Here in San Felice! " 

" No, signore! But she was in the train. I saw her at 
the window. She waved her hand to me and caUed out — 
when the train was on the bridge. I ran to the station; I ran 
fast, but when I got there the train had just gone. The signora 
has come back, and we are not there to meet her! " 

- His eyes were tragic. Evidently he felt that their absence 
was a matter of immense importance, was a catastrophe. 

"The signora here!" Maurice repeated, trying to make 
his voice amazed. " But why did she not tell us? Why did 
not she say that she was coming? " 

He looked at Gaspare, but only for an instant. He felt 
afraid to meet his great, searching eyes. 

" Nonloso." 

Maddalena stood by in silence. The bright look of anti- 
cipation had gone out of her face, and was replaced by a con- 
fused and slightly anxious expression. 

" I can’t understand it," Maurice said, heavily. " I can't 
— ^was the signora alone, or did you see someon^s with her? " 

" 'Ihe sick signore? I did not see him. I saw only the 
signora standing at the window, waving her hand— cosi ! " 

He waved his hand. 

" Madonna! " Maurice said, mechanically. 

" What are we to do, signorino? " 

" Do! What can we do? The train has gone! " 

" Si, signore. But shall I fetch the donkeys? " 

Maurice stole a glance at Maddalena. She was looking 
frankly piteous. 

" Have you got the clock yet? " he asked Gaspare. 

" No, signore." 

Gaspare began to look rather miserable, too. 

" It has not been put up. Perhaps they are putting it up 
now." 

" Gaspare," Maurice said^ hastily, " we can’t be back to 
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meet the signora now. Even if we Vent nt once we sliould be 
hours late — and the donkeys are tiredJperha^. They will 
go slowly unless they have a proper rest. It is a dreadful 
pity, but I think if the signora ^ew she would wish us to stay 
now till the fair is over. She would not wish to spoil your 
pleasure. Do you think she would? ” 

“ No, signore. The signora* always wishes people to be 
happy.” 

“ Even if we went at once it would be night before we got 
back.” 

” Si, signore.” * 

" I think we had better stay — at any rate till the auction 
is finished and we have had something to eat. Then we will 

go- 

Va bene.” 

The boy sounded doubtful. 

” La povera signora! ” he said. ” How disappointed she 
will be! She did want to speak to me. Her face was all red; 
she was so excited when she saw me, and her mouth was wide 
open hke that! ” 

He made a grimace, with earnest, heartfelt sincerity. 

” It cannot be helped. To-night we will explain every- 
thing and make the signora quite happy. Look here! Buy 
something for her. Buy her a present at the auction! ” 

“ Signorinof ” Gaspare cried. “ I will give her the dock 
that plays the ‘ Tre Colori ' ! Then she will be happy again. 
Shall I? ” 

"Si, si. And meet me in the market-place. Then we 
will eat something and we will start for home.” 

The boy darted away towards the watercourse. His heart 
was light again. He had something to do for the signora, 
something that would make her very happy. Ah, when she 
heard the clock plapng the " Tre Colori! ” Mamma mia! 

He tore towards the watercourse in an agony lest he should 
be too late. 

Night was falling over the fair. The blue dress and the 
earrings had been chosen and paid for. The promenade of 
the beauties in the famous inherited brocades had taken place 
with &lat before the church of §ai.it’ Onofrio. Salvatore had 
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acquirell a donkey of strange beauty and wondrous strength, 
and Gaspare jjiad reippeared in the piazza accompanied by 
Amedeo, both laden with purchases and shining with excite* 
ment and happiness. Gaspare's ^pockets were bulging, and 
he Walked carefully, carrying in ms hands a tortured-looking 
parcel. 

“ Dov’6 il mio padrone? he asked, as he and Amedeo 
pushed through the dense throng. ‘‘ Dov’fe il mio padrone? ” 

He spied Maurice and Maddalena sitting before the ristor- 
ante listening to the ^rformance of a small Neapolitan boy 
with a cropped head, ^o was singing street songs in a power* 
ful bass voice, and occasionally doing a few steps of a inelan* 
choly dance upon the pavement. The crowd billowed round 
them. A little way off the “ Musica della citti," surrounded 
by a circle of coloured lamps, was playing a selection from the 
Puritani." The strange ecclesiastical chant of the Roman 
ice-vendors rose up against the music as if in protest. And 
these three definite and fighting melodies — of the Neapolitan, 
the band, and the ice-vendors — detached themselves from a 
foundation of ceaseless sound, contributed by the hundreds 
of Sicilians who swarmed about the ancient church, infested 
the narrow side-streets of the village, looked down from the 
small balconies and the windows of the houses, and gathered 
in mobs in the wine-shops and the trattorie. 

"Sigiiorino! Signorino! Look!" • 

Gaspare had reached Maurice, and now stood by the little 
table at which his padrone and Maddalena were sitting, and 
placed the tortured parcel tenderly upon it. 

" Is that the clock? " 

Gaspare did not reply in words, but his brown fingers 
deftly removed the string and paper and undressed his treasure. 

" Ecco! " he exclaimed. 

The clock was revealed, a great circle of blue and white 
standing upon short brass legs, and ticking loudly. 

Speranza mia, non piangere, 

E il marinai fedele, 

Vedrai tomar dair Africa 
Tra un anno queste vele— ” 

bawled the little boy from Naples. Gaspare seized the clock, 
turned a handle, lifted his hand in a reverent gesture bespeak* 
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ing attention; there was a faint whirr, and then, sure &ough, 
the tune of the " Tre Colon '' was tinklA blith^y forth. 

“Ecco!” repeated Gaspare, triumpnantly. 

** Mamma mia! ” murmured Maddalena, almost exhausted 
with the magic of the fair. 

“ It's wonderful! " said Maurice. 

He, too, was a little tired, but not in body. 

Gaspare wound the clock again, and again the tune was 
trilled forth, competing sturdily with the giant noises of the 
fair, a little voice that made itself audible by its clearness and 
precision. * 

“ Ecco! " repeated Gaspare. “ Will not the signora be 
happy when she sees what I have brought her from the fair? i' 

He sighed from sheer delight in his possession and the 
thought of his padrona's joy and wonder in it. 

“ Mangiamo? " he added, descending from heavenly 
delights to earthly necessities. 

“ Yes, it is getting late," said Maurice. " The fireworks 
will soon be beginning, I suppose." 

"Not till ten, signorino. I have asked. There wiU be 
dancing first. But — are we going to stay? " 

Maurice hesitated, but only for a second. 

" Yes,” he said. " Even if we went now the signora 
would be in bed and asleep long before we got home. We will 
stay to the end^ the very end." 

" Then we can say * Good morning ' to the signora when 
we get home,” said Gaspare. 

He was quite happy now that he had this marvellous 
present to take back with him. He felt that it would make 
all things right, would sweep away all lingering disappoint- 
ment at their absence and the want of welcome. 

Salvatore did not appear at the meal. He had gone off to 
stable his new purchase with the other donkeys, and now^ 
having got a further sum of money out of the Inglese, was 
drinking and playing cards with the fishermen of Catania. 
But he knew where his girl and Maurice were, and that Gaspare 
and Amedeo were with them. And he knew, too, that the 
Inglese’s signora had come back. He told the news to the 
fishermen. 

" To-night, when he gets home, his ‘ cristiana ' will be 
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waiting^or him. Per Diof it is over for him now* We shall 
see little more|of himl’ 

And get little mcire from him! ” said one of the fishermen, 
who was jealous of Salvatore's good-fortune. 

Salvatore laughed loudly. Hrf had drunk a good deal of 
wine and he had had a great deal of money given to him. 

“I shall find another English fool, perhaps!” he said. 
“Chilosa?” 

“ And his cristiana? ” asked another fisherman. ” What 
is she like? ” 

“Like!” cried SalVatore, pouring out another glass of 
wine and spitting on the discoloured floor, over which hens 
w^re running, “ what is any cristiana like? ” 

And he repeated the contadino’s proverb, — 

“ ‘ La mugghieri h cornu la gatta: si Taccarizzi, idda ti 
gratta! * ” 

“ Perhaps the Inglese will get scratched to-night,” said the 
first fisherman. 

“ I don't mind,” rejoined Salvatore. “ Get us a fresh 
pack of cards, Fortunato. I'll pay for 'em.” 

And he flung down a lira on the wine-stained table. 

Gaspare, now quite relieved in his mind, gave himself up 
with all his heart to the enjoyment of the last hours of the fair, 
and was unwearied in calling on his padrone to do the same. 
When th'A evening meal was over he led the party forth into 
the crowd that was gathered about the music, he took them to 
the shooting-tent and made them try their luck at the little 
figures which calmly presented grotesquely painted profiles 
to the eager aim of the contadini; he made them eat ices 
which they bought at the beflagged cart of the ecclesiastical 
Romans, whose eternally chanting voices made upon Maurice 
a sinister impression, suggesting to*his mind — ^he knew not 
why — the thought of death. Finally, prompted by Amedeo, 
he drew Maurice into a room where there was dancing. 

It was crowded with men and women, was rather dark and 
very hot. In a comer there was a grinding organ, whose 
handle was turned by a perspiring man in a long, woollen cap. 
Beside him, hunched up on a window-sill, was a shepherd boy 
who accompanied the organ upon a flute of reed. Round the 
walls stood a throng of gazers, and in the middle of the floor 
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the dancers performed vigorously, (^cing now a poUla, now 
a waltz, now a mazurka, now an ^abomte comitry-dance in 
which sixteen or twenty people took pirt, now a tarantella, 
called by many of the contadini “ La Fasola.” No sooner 
had they entered the room* than Gaspare gently but firmly 
placed his arm round his padrone’s waist, took his left hand 
and began to turn him about in a slow waltz, while Amedeo 
followed the example given with Maddalena. Rotmd and 
round they went among the other couples. The organ in the 
comer ground out a wheezy tune. The reed flute of the 
shepherd boy twittered, as perhaps, long ago, on the great 
mountain that looked down in the night above the village, a 
similar flute twittered from the woods to Empedocles climbing 
upward for the last time towards the plume of smoke that 
floated from the volcano. And then Amedeo and Gaspare 
danced together and Maurice’s arm was about the waist of 
Maddalena. 

It was the first time that he had danced with her, and the 
mutual act seemed to him to increase their intimacy, to carry 
them a step forward in this short and curious friendship which 
was now, surely, very close to its end. They did not speak 
as they danced. Maddalena’s face was very solemn, like the 
face of one taking part in an important ceremonial. And 
Maurice, too, felt serious, even sad. The darkness and heat 
of the room, the melancholy with which all the tunes of a 
grinding organ seem impregnated, the complicated sounds 
from the fair outside, from which now and again the voices of 
the Roman ice- vendors detached themselves, even the tapping 
of the heavy boots of the dancers upon the floor of brick — all 
things in this hour moved him to a certain dreariness of the 
spirit which was touched with sentimentality. This fair day 
was coming to an end. fie felt as if everything were coming 
to an end. 

Every dog has his day. Tlie old saying came to his mind. 
** Every dog has his day — and mine is over.” 

He saw in the dinmess of the room the face of Hermione 
at the railway-carriage window. It was the face of one on 
the edge of some great beginning. But she did not know. 
Hermione did not know. 

The dance was over. Another was formed, a country- 
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dance. ^ Again Mauripe Maddalena's partner. Tben came 
" La Fascia,” fn whidh A^^eo proudly showed forth his well- 
known genius and Gai^are rivalled him. But Maurice thought 
it was not like the tarantella upon the terrace before the house 
of the priest. The brilliancy, thfe gaiety of t^t rapture in 
the sun were not present here among farewells. * A longing to 
be in the open air under the Itars came to him, and when ai 
last the grinding organ stopped he said to Gaspare, — 

“I’m going outside. You’ll find me there when you’ve 
finished dancing.” 

“ Va bene, signoriflo. In a quarter of an hour the fire- 
works will be beginning.” 

, “ And then we must start off at once.” 

“Si, signore.” 

The organ struck up again and Ameaeo took hold of 
Gaspare by the waist. 

“ Maddalena, come out with me.” 

She followed him. She was tired. Festivals were few in 
her life, and the many excitements of this long day had told 
upon her, but her fatigue was the fatigue of happiness. They 
sat down on a wooden bench set against the outer wall of the 
house. No One else was sitting there, but many people were 
passing to and fro, and they could see the lamps round the 
“ Musica Leoncavallo,” and hear it fighting and conquering 
the twitter of the shepherd boy’s flute and the jyeary wheezing 
of the organ within the house. A great, looming darkness 
rising towards the stars dominated the humming village. 
Etna was watching over the last glories of the fair. 

“ Have you been happy to-day, Maddalena? ” Maurice 
asked. 

“ Si, signore, very happy. And you? ” 

He did not answer. • 

" It will all be very different to-morrow," he said. 

He was trying to realise to-morrow, but he could not. 

“ We need not think of to-morrow,” Maddalena said 

She arranged her skirt with her hands, and crossed one foot 
over the other, 

" Do you alwaj's live for the day? ” Maurice asked 
her. 

She did not understand him. 
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“ I do not want to think of to-morrow/' she said, There 
will be no fair then." j 

" And you would like always to be it the fair? ** 

" Si, signore, alwa}^." 

There was a great convfction in her simple statement. 

“ And you, signorino? " 

She was curious about him to-night. 

“ I don't know what I should like," he said. 

He looked up at the great darkness of Etna, and again 
a longing came to him to climb up, far up, into those beech 
forests that looked towards the Isles t>f Lipari. He wanted 
greater freedom. Even the fair was prison. 

“ But I think," he said, after a pause — " I think I shoqjd 
like to carry you off, Maddalena, up there, far up on Etna." 

He remembered his feeling when he had put his arms 
round her in the dance. It had been like putting his arms 
round ignorance that wanted to be knowledge. Who would 
be Maddalena’s teacher? .Not he. And yet he had almost 
intended to have his revenge upon Salvatore. 

" Shall we go now? " he said. " Shall we go oft to Etna, 
Maddalena? " 

" Signorino! " 

She gave a little laugh. 

" We must go home after the fireworks." 

" Why should we? Why should we not take the donke}^ 
now? Gaspare is dancing. Your father is playing cards. 
No one would notice. Shall we? Shall we go now and get 
the donkeys, Maddalena? " 

But she replied, — 

" A girl can only go like that with a man when she is 
married." 

" That's not true," hfe said, " She can go like that with 
a man she loves.'* 

" But then she is wicked, and the Madonna will not hear 
her when she prays, signorino." 

" Wouldn't you do anything for a man you really loved? 
Wouldn't you forget everything? Wouldn't you forget even 
the Madonna? " 

She looked at hinu 
“ Non lo so.'* 
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It sAmed to him that he was answered- 

“ Wouldn’^ you forgetlthe Madomxa for me? ” he whis* 
pered, leaning toward* her.' 

There was a loud report close to them, a whizzing noise, a 
deep murmur from the crowd, and4u the dear sky above Etna 
the first rocket burst, showering down a catamct of golden 
stars, which streamed towards the earth, leaving trails of fire 
bdiind them. 

The sound of the grinding organ and of the shepherd boy’s 
flute ceased in the dancing-room, and the crowd within rushed 
out into the market-place. 

“Signorino! Signorino! Come with me! We cannot 
see properly here! I know where to go. There will be wheek 
ol fire, and masses of flowers, and a picture of the Regina 
Margherita. Presto! Presto!” 

Gaspare had hold of Maurice by the arm. 

“ E’ finite! " Maurice murmured. , 

It seemed to him that the last day of his wild youth was 
at an end. 

“ E’ finite! ” he repeated. 

But there was still an hour. 

And whcTcan teh what an hour will bring forth? 



XVII 


IT was nearly two o'clock in the morning when Maurice and 
^ Gaspare said good-bye to Maddalena and her father on the 
i'oad by Isola Bella. Salvatore had left the three donkeys at 
Cattaro, and had cmne the rest of the way on foot, while 
Maddalena rode Gaspare's beast. 

“ The donkey yon bought is for Maddalena," Maurice had 
said to him. 

And the fisherman had burst into effusive thanks. But 
already he had his eye on a possible customer in Cattaro. As 
soon as the Inglese had gone back to his own country the 
donkey would be resold at a good price. What did a fisher- 
man want with donkeys, and how was an animal to be stabled 
on the Sirens’ Isle? As soon as the Inglese was gone, Salva- 
tore meant to put a fine sum of money into his pocket. 

" Addio, signorino! " he said, sweeping off bis hat with 
the wild, half-impudent gesture that was peculiar to him. " 1 
kiss your hand and I kiss the hand of your signora." 

He bent down his head as if he were going to translate the 
formal phrase iisto an action, but Maurice drew back. 

" Addio, Salvatore," he said. 

His voice was low. 

" Addio, Maddalena! " he added. 

She murmured something in reply. Salvatore looked 
keenly from one to the other. 

“ Are you tired, Maddalena? " he asked, with a sort of 
rough suspicion. 

" Si," she answered. 

She followed him slowly across the railway line towards 
the sea, while Maurice and Gaspare turned their donkeys’ 
heads towards the mountain. 

They rode upward in silence. Gaspare was sleepy. His 
head nodded loosdy as he rode, but his hands never let go 
their careful hold of the clock. Round about him his many 
purchases were carefully dispos^, fastened elaborately to 

*75 
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the big saddle. The ros^, faded now, were still above his 
ears. Maorice rode ^hi^. He was not sleepy. He felt 
as if he would never sUep again, 

As they drew nearer to the hptBe of. the priest, Gaspare 
palled himself together with an effort, half-^ned on his 
donkey and looked round at bis padrone. 

“ Signorino? ” 

“ Si." 

“ Do you think the signora will be asleep? ” 

“ I don’t know. I suppose so.” 

The boy looked wise. 

" I do not think so," he said, firmly. 

* “ What — at three o’clock in the morning! " 

" I think the signora will be on the terrace watching for 
us." 

Maurice’s lips twitched. 

“ Chi lo sa? ’’ he replied. 

He tried to speak carelessly, but where was his habitual 
carelessness of spirit, his cardessness of a boy now? He fdt 
that he had lost it forever, lost it in that last hour of the fair. 
“Signorino I ’’ 

" Wdl? ” 

“ Where were you and Maddalena when I was helping with 
the fireworks? ’’ 

“ Close by.” * 

“ Did you see them all? Did you see the Regina Mar* 
gherita? " 

“ Si.” 

“ I looked round for you, but I could not see you." 

. “ There was such a crowd and it was dark.” 

Yes. Then you were there, where I left you? ” 

“ We may have moved a little, but we were not far off.” 

“ I caimot think why I could not find you when the fire- 
works were over.” 

“ It was the crowd. I thought it best to go to the stable 
without searching for you. . I knew yon and Salvatore would 
be there.” 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then he said, — 

" Salvatore was very angry when he saw me come into the 
stable without you.” * 
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** Why? " 

“ He said I ought not to have lat my padrone." 

“ And what did you say? ” » ♦ 

“ 1 told him I would hot be spoken to by him. If you had 
not come in just then I think thore would have been a baruffa. 
Salvatore is a bad man, and always ready with his knife. And 
he had been drinking." * 

" He was quiet enough coming home." 

" I do not like his being so quiet." 

“ What does it matter? " 

Agdn there was a pause. Then Gakpare said, — 

" Now that the signora has come back we shall not go any 
more to the Casa delle Sirene, shall we? ” ^ 

" No, I don't suppose we shall go any more.” 

" It is better like that, signorino. It is much better that 
we do not go.” 

Maurice said nothing. 

" We have been there too often,” added Gaspare. “lam 
glad the signora has come back. I am sorry she ever went 
away.” 

“ It was not our fault that she went," Maurice said, in a 
hard voice like that of a man trying to justify something, to 
defend himself against some accusation. “ We did not want 
the signora to go.” 

“ No, signoip.” 

Gaspare’s voice sounded almost apologetic. He was a 
little startled by his padrone’s tone. 

“ It was a pity she went,” he continued. “ The poor 
signora — ” 

“ Why is it such a pity? ” Maurice interrupted, almost 
roughly, almost suspiciously. “ Why do you say ‘ the poor 
signora’?” • 

Gaspare stared at him with open surprise. 

“ I only meant — ” 

“The signora wished to go to Africa. She decided for 
herself. There is no reason to call her the poor signora.” 

“ No, signore.” 

The boy’s voice recalled Maurice to prudence. 

“ It was very good of her to go," he said, more quietly. 
“ Perhaps she has saved the life of the sick signore by going.” 
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Gaspare siid no morel but as they rode up, drawing ever 
nearer to Ihe bare mcfontam side and the house of the priest, 
Maurice's heart reiterated the thought of the boy. Why had 
Hermione ever gone? What a idadness it had all been, her 
going, his staying! He knew it now for a madifess, a madness 
of the summer, of the hot, th^ burning south. Ii} this terrible 
quiet of the mountains, without the sun, without the laughter 
and the voices and the movement of men, he understood that 
he had been mad, that there had been something in him, not 
all himself, which had*run wild, despising restraint. And he 
had known that it was running wild, and he had thought to let 
i^ go just so far and no farther. He had set a limit of time to 
his wildness and its deeds. And he had set another limit. 
Surely he had. He had not ever meant to go too far. And 
then, just when he had said to himself “ E' finito! " the irre- 
vocable was at hand, the moment of delirium in which all 
things that should have been remembered were forgotten. 
What had led him? What spirit of evil? Or had be been 
led at all? Had not he rather deliberately forced his way to 
the tragic ^al whither, through all these sunlit days, these 
starry nights, his feet had been tending? 

He looked upon himself as a man looks upon a stranger 
whom he has seen commit a crime which he could never have 
committed. Mentally he took himself into cuctody, he tried, 
he condemned himself. In this hour of acute reaction the cool 
justice of the Englishman judged the passionate impulse of the 
Sicilian, even marvelled at it^ and the heart of the dancing 
Faun cried: ‘ What am I — ^what am I really? " and did not 
find the answer. 

“ Signorino! " 

“Yes, Gaspare." T 

“ Wlien we get to that rock we shall see the house." 

“ I know." 

How eagerly he had looked upward to the little white 
house on the mountain on that first day in Siqily, with what 
joy of anticipation, with what an exquisite jsense of liberty and 
of peace! The drowsy wail of the pastorale had come floating 
down to him over the olive-trees almost like a melody that 
stde from paradise. But now he dreaded the turn of the 
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path. He dreaded to see the terrace wall, the snowy building 
it protected. And he felt as if he were drairing near to a 
terror, and as if he could not fa‘(;e it,*did not know how to 
face it. ^ 

“ Signoriiw, there is no light! Look! ” 

“ The sigwra and Lucrezu must be asleep at this hour.” 

" If they are, what are we to do? Shall we wake them? 

‘ No, no.” 

He spoke quickly, in hope of a respite. 

“ We will wait — ^we will not disturb them." 

Gaspare looked down at the parcel he was holding with 
such anxious care. 

“ I would like to play the ‘ Tre Colori,’ ” he said. • I 
would like the first thing the signora hears when she wakes 
to be the ' Tre Colori.’ ” 

“ Hush ! We must be very quiet.” 

The noise made on the path by the tripping feet of the 
donkeys was almost intolerable to him. It must surely wake 
the deepest sleeper. They were now on the last ascent where 
the mountain-side was bare. Some stones rattled downward, 
causing a sharp, continuous sound. It was jinswered by 
another sound, whidi made both Gaspare and Maurice draw 
rein and pull up. 

As on that first day in Sicily Maurice had been welcomed 
by the pastoifde, so he was welcomed by it now. What an 
irony that was to him! For an instant his lips curved in a 
bitter smile. But the smile died away as he realised things, 
and a strange sadness took hold of his heart. For it was not 
the ceramella that he heard in this still hour, but a piano 
played softly, monotonously, with a dreamy tenderness that 
made it surdy one with the tenderness of the deep night. And 
he knew that Hmnione had been watching, that she had 
heard him coming, that this was her welcome, a welcome from 
the depths of her pure, true heart. How much the music told 
him! How clearly it spoke to him! And how its caress 
flagellated his bam soul! Hermione had returned expectant 
of welcome and had found nothing, and instead of coming out 
upon the terrace, instead of showing surprise, vexation, jealous 
curiosity, of assuming the injured air that even a good woman 
can scarcely resist displaying in a mcmient of acute disappoint- 
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ment, she sent, forth this, delicate salutation to him from 
afar, the sweetest that she knew, the one she herself loved 
best. 

Tears came into his eyes as he listened. Then he shut his 
eyes and said to himself, shuddering, — 

“ Oh, you beast! you beast! " 

r,, “ It is the signora! said Gaspare, turning round on his 

donkey. “ She does not know we are here, and she is playing 
to keep herself awake." 

He looked down at his clock, and his eyes began to shine. 

" I am glad the signora is awake! " he said. " Signorino, 
let us get off the donkeys and leave them at the arch, and let 
ustgo in without any noise." 

'*But perhaps the signora knows that we are here," 
Maurice said. 

Directly he had heard the music he had known that Her- 
mione was aware of their approach. 

" No, no, signore. I am sure she does not, or she would 
have come out to meet us. Let us leave the donkeys ! " 

He sprang off softly. Mechanically, Mamice followed his 
example. « 

Now, signore! " 

The boy took liim by the hand and led him on tiptoe to the 
terrace, making him crouch down close to the open French 
window. The pastorale was louder here. It® never ceased, 
but returned again and again with the delicious monotony that 
made it memorable and wove a spell round those who loved 
it. As he listened to it, Maurice fancied he could hear the 
breathing of the player, and he felt that she was listening, too, 
listening tensely for footsteps on the terrace. 

Gaspare looked up at him with ^bright eyes. The boy’s 
whole face was alive with a gay and mischievous happiness, as 
he turned the handle at the back of his cjock slowly, slowly, 
till at last it would turn no more. Then there tinkled forth to 
join the pastorale the clear trilling melody of the " Tre Colon." 

The music in the room ceased abruptly. There was a 
rustling sound as the player moved. Then. Hermione’s voice, 
with something trembling through it that was half a sob, half 
a little burst of happy laughter, called out,— 

** Gaspare, how dare you interrupt my concert? ” 
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“Signora! Signora!" cried Gaspare, and, springing up, 
he darted into the sitting-room. 

But Maurice, though he lifted himself up quickly, stood 
where he was with his hand set hard against the wall of the 
house. He h^d Gaspare* loss Hermione's hand. Thai he 
heard her say^ 

“ But, but, Gasjpare — ? ” ' ^ 

He took his hand from the wall with an effort. His feet* 
seemed glued to the ground, but at last he was in the room. 

“ Hermione! ” he saidl 

“ Maurice! ” 

He felt her strong hands, strong and yet soft like all the 
woman, on his. 

“ Cento di questi giomi! ” she said. " Ah, but it is better 
than all the birthda}^ in the world! ’’ 

He wanted to kiss her — ^not to please her, but for himself 
he wanted to kiss her — ^but he dared not. He felt that if his 
lips were to touch hers — she must know. To excuse his avoid- 
ance of the natural greeting he looked at Gaspare. 

" I know! ” she whispered. “ You haven’t forgotten! ” 

She was alluding to that morning on the terrgce when he 
came up from the fishing. They loosed their hands. Gaspare 
set the clock playing again. 

“ What a beauty! ” Hermione said, glad to hide her 
emotion for a4noment till she and Maurice could be alone. 
“ What a marvel! Where did you find it, Gaspare — at the 
fair? " 

“ Si, signora! ” 

Solemnly he handed it, still pla 3 dng brightly, to his padrona, 
just a little reluctantly, perhaps, but very gallantly 

“ It is for you, signora.” 

“ A present — oh, Gas^e! ” 

Again her vmce was veiled. She put out her hand and 
touched the boy!s hand. 

“ Grazie! How sweetly it plays! You thought of me! ” 

There was a siloice till the tune was finished. Then Maurice 
said, — 

“ Hoxnione, I don’t know what to say. That we should 
be at the fair the day you arrived! Why — ^why didn’t you 
tdl me? Why didn’t you write? ” 
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“ You didn’t know, then! ” 

The words came very quickly, very eagerly. 

“ Know! Didn’t tucreiia tell you that we had no idea? ” 

" Poor Lucrezia! She’s in a dreadful condition. I found 
her in the village." , ^ , 

“ No! ’’ Maurice cried, thankful to turn ttfe conversation 
from himself, though only for an instant. “ I specially told 
her to stay here. I specially — “ . 

“ Well, but, poor thing, as you weren’t expecting me! 
But I wrote, Maurice, I wrote a letter tdUing you everything, 
the hour we were coming — ’’ 

"It’s Don Paolo!” exclaimed Gaspare, angrily. “He 
bides away the letters. He lets them lie sometimes in his 
office tor montlis. To-morrow I will go and tell him what I 
think; I will turn out every drawer." 

" It is too bad! ’’ Maurice said. 

" Then you never had it? ” 

“ Hermione ’’ — ^he stared at the open door — " you think 
we should have gone to the fair if — ’’ 

“No, no, I never thought so. I only wondered. It all 
seemed so strange." 

“ It is too horrible! " Maurice said, with heavy emphasis. 
“ And Artois — ^no rooms ready for him. What can he have 
thought? " 

“ As I did, that there had been a mistake.* What does it 
matter now? Just at the moment I was dreadfully, oh, 
dreadfully disappointed. I saw Gaspare at the fair. And 
you saw me, Gaspare? ” 

“ Si, signora. I ran all the way to the station, but the 
train had gone.” 

“ But I didn’t see you, Maurice. Whore were you? ’’ 

Gaspare opened his lips to speak, but Maurice did not give 
him time. 

“ I was there, too, in the fair.” 

I' But of course you weren’t looking at the train? ’’ 

" Of course not. And when Gasptare told me, it was too 
late to do anything. We couldn’t get back in time, and the 
donkeys were tired, and so — ’’ 

“ Oh, I’m glad you didn’t hurry back. What good would 
it have done then? ’’ 
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There was a touch of constraint in her voice. 

" You must have thought I should be in beA.** 

“ Yes, we did.” 

” And so I ought to be now. J believe I am tremendously 
tired, but — but I'm so tremendously something else that I 
hardly knowJt 

The constraint had gone. 

“ The signora is happy because she is back in my countiyi” 
Gaspare remarked, with pride and an air of shrewdness. 

He nodded his head. The faded roses shook above his 
ears. Hermione smiled at him. 

“ He knows all about it,” she said. ” Well, if we are ever 
to go to bed — 

Gaspare looked from her to his padrone. 

” Buona notte, signora,” he said, gravely. ” Buona notte, 
signorino. Buon riposo! ” 

” Buon riposo! ” echoed Hermione. ” It is blessed to hear 
that again. I do love the clock, Gaspare.” 

The boy beamed at her and went reluctantly away to find 
the donkeys. At that moment Maurice would have given 
almost anj^thing to keep him. He dreaded unspeakably to 
be alone with Hermione. But it had to be. He must face it. 
He must seem natural, happy. 

” Shall I put the clock down? ” he asked. 

He went to her, took the clock, carried it to the writing* 
table, and put it down. 

” Gaspare was so happy to bring it to you.” 

He turned. He felt desperate. He came to Hermione 
and put out his bands. 

” I feel so bad that we weren't here,” he said. 

” That is it!” 

There was a sound o*f deep relief in her voice. Then she 
had been puzzled by his demeanour! He must be natural; 
but how? It seemed to him as if never in all his life could he 
have felt innocent, careless, brave. Now he was made of 
cowardice. He was like a dog that crawls with its belly to the 
floor. He got hold of Hermione's hands. 

“ I feel — 1 feel horribly, horribly bad! ” 

Speaking the absolute truth, his voice was absolutdy 
sincere, and he deceived her utterly. 
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" Maurice,” she said, “ I believe it’s upset you so much 
that — ^that you^are shy of me.” 

She laughed happily. * 

“Shy— of me!** 

He tried to laugh, too, and kissed her abruptly, awkwardly. 
All his natural grace was gone from him. But \^en he kissed 
^er she did not know it; her lips dung to his with a tender 
passion, a fealty that terrified him. 

“ She must know! ” he thought. “ She must fed the 
truth. My lips must tell it to her.” 

And when at last thfy drew away from each other his eyes 
asked her furiously a question, asked it of her eyes, 
a “ What is it, Maurice? ” 

He said nothing. She dropped her eyes and reddened 
slowly, till she looked much younger than usual, strangdy like 
a girl. 

“ You haven’t — you haven’t — ? ” 

There was a sound of reserve in her voice, and yet a sound 
of triumph, too. She looked up at him again. 

" Do you guess that I have something to tell you? ” she said 
slowly. ^ 

“ Something to tell me? ” he rqjeated, dully. 

He was so intent on himself, on his own evil-doing, that it 
seemed to him as if everything must have some connection 
with it. 


it 


“ Ah,” she said, quickly; " no, I see you weren’t.” 

“ What is it? ” he asked, but without real interest. 

*' I can’t tell you now,” she said. 

Gaspare went by the window leading the donkeys. 

“ Buona notle, signora! ” 

It was a very happy voice. 

“ Buona notte, Gaspare. Sleep wdl.” 

Maurice caught at the laist words. 

‘‘ We must sleep,” he said. “ To-morrow we’ll — we’ll — ” 
“Tell each other everything. Yes, to-m<^ow!” 

She put her arm through his. 

“ Maurice, if you knew how I fed! ” 


" Yes? ” he 
Yes?” 


said, trying to make his voice eager, buoyant. 


“ If you knew how I've been longing to be back! And so 
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often I’ve thought that I never should be here^with you again, 
just in the way we were! ” 

He cleared his throal. 

“ Why? ” 

It is so. difficult to repeat ^ great, an intense happiness, 
I think. Bu^kwe will, we are repeating it, aren't we? " 

“ Yes.'' 

When I got to the station to-day, and — and you werg^t 
there, I had a dreadful foreboding. It was foolish, ^e 
explanation of your not being there was so simple. Of course 
I might have guessed it.” * 

” Of course.” 

“ But in the first moment I felt as if you weren’t there 
because I had lost you forever, because you had been taken 
away from me forever. ^ It was such an intense feeling that it 
frightened me, it frightened me horribly. Put your arm 
round me, Maurice. Let me feel what an idiot I have 
been!” • 

He obeyed her and put his arm round her, and he felt as if 
his arm must tell her what she had not learned from his lips. 
And she thought that now he must know the truth she had not 
told him. 

” Don’t think of dreadful things,” he said. 

“ I won’t any more. I don’t think I could with you. To 
me you alwa^ mean the sun, light, and life, and all that is 
brave and beautiful! ” 

He took his arm away from her. 

”Come, we must sleep, Hermione?” he said. "It’s 
nearly dawn. I can almost see the smoke on Etna.” 

He shut the French window and drew the bolt. 

She had gone into the bedroom and was standing by the 
dressing-table. She did not know why, but a great shyness 
had come upon her. It was like a cloud enveloping her. 
Never before had she felt like this with Maurice, not even when 
they were first married. She had loved him too utterly to be 
shy with him. Maurice was still in the sitting-room, fastening 
the shutters of the window. She heard the creak of wood, the 
clatter of the iron bar falling into the fastener. Now he would 
come. 

But he did not come. He ^as moving about in the room. 
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She heard pap^ nistiing, then the lid of the piano shut down. 

He was putting everything in order. 

This orderliness was so tdiusual in Maurice that it made a 
disagreeable impression upon her. She began to feel as if he 
did not want to come into the be<froomJ as if he were trying 
to put off the moment of coinmg. She remenqpered that he 
had seemed shy of her. What had come to them both to* 
n^t? Her instinct moved her to break through this pain* 
fuvfbis absurd constraint. 

" Maurice! ” she called. 

“ Yes.” 

His voice sounded odd to her, almost like the voice of some 
other man, some stranger. 

“ Aren’t you coming? ” 

“ Yes, Hermione.” 

But still he did not come. After a moment, he said, — 

" It’s awfully hot to*night! ” 

“•After Africa it seems quite cool to me." 

" Does it? I’ve been — since you’ve been away I’ve been 
sleeping nearly always out*of-doors on the terrace.” 

Now he gime to the doorway and stood there. He looked 
at the white room, at Hermione. She had on a white tea-gown. 
It seemed to him that everything here was white, everything 
but his soul. He felt as if he could not come into this room, 
could not sleep here to*night, as if it would be^a desecration. 
When he stood in the doorway the painful shyness returned 
to her. 

" Have you? ” she said. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you— would" you rather sleep there to-night? ” 

She did not mean to say it. It was the last thing ^ 
wished to say. Yet she said it. It* seemed to her that she 
was forced to say it. 

“ Well, it’s much cooler there.” 

She was sflent. >' 

“ I could just put one or two rugs and cushions on the seat 
by the wall,” he said. “ I shall sleep like a top. I’m awfully 
tired! ” 

“ But— but the sun will soon be up, won’t it? ” 

“ Oh — ^then I can come in.” 
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“ M right." 

" I'll take the mgs from the sitting-room. ’ 1 say — Show’s 
Artois? ” * 4 

“ Much better, but he’s still weak." 

“Poor chap!” * 

" He’ll rideyip to-morrow on a donkey.” 

" Good! I’m — ^I’m most awfully sorry about his rooms.” 
“What does it matter? I’ve made them quite ni^ 
already. He’s perfectly comfortable.” f 

“ I’m glad. Its all— it’s all been such a pity — ^about to- 
day, I mean.” ’ 

“ Don’t let’s think of it! Don’t let’s think of it any more.” 
A passionate sound liad stolen into her voice. She moved 
a step towards him. A sudden idea had come to her, an idea 
that stirred within her a great happiness, that made a flame 
of joy spring up in her heart. 

“ Maurice, you — ^you — ” 

“ What is it ?” he asked. « 

“ You aren’t vexed at my staying away so long? You 
aren’t vexed at my bringing Emile back with me? ” 

“ No, of course not,” he said. “ But — but I, wish you 
hadn’t gone away.” 

And then he disappeared into the sitting-room, collected 
the rugs and cushions, opened the French window, and went 
out upon the tocrace. Presently he called out, — 

" I shall sleep as I am, Hermione, without undressing. 
I’m awfully done. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night! ” she called. 

There was a quiver in her voice. And yet that flame of 
happiness had not quite died down. She said to herself, — 

“ He doesn't want me to know. He’s too proud. But 
he has been a little jealoi&, perhaps.” She remembered how 
Sicilian he was. 

“ But I’ll make him forget it all,” she thought, eagerly. 
“To-morrow — ^to-morrow it will be all right. He’s miss^ 
me, he’s missed me! ” 

That thought was very sweet to her. It seemed to explain 
all things; this constraint of her husband, which had reacted 
upon her, this action of his in prpferring to sleep outside— 
everything. He had always been like a boy. He was like a 
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boy now. He could not conceal his feelings. He did not 
doubt ho:. She knew that. But he had been a little jealous 
about her friendship fer Endle. 

She undressed. When she was ready for bed she hesitated 
a moment Then she put a white shawl round her shoulders 
and stole quickly out of the room. She came uj^on the terrace. 
The stars were waning. The grey of the dawn was in the sky 
l^t^ds the east. Maurice, stretched upon the rugs, with his 
fan turned towards the terrace wall, was lying still. She 
went to him, bent down, and kissed him. 

“ I love you,” she \frhispered— “ oh, so much! ” 

She did not wait, but went away at once. Whai she was 
gene he put up his hand to his face. On his cheek there was 
a tear. 

“God forgive me!” he said to himself. “God forgive 

Hie! 

His body was shaken by a sob* 
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"^^HEN the lun came up ovfer the rim of the sea Maurice 
^ ^ ceased from his pretence of sleep, raised himself 
his elbow, then sat upright and looked over the ravine to JlSe 
rocks of the Sirens’ Isle. The name seemed to him now a 
fatal name, and everything connected with his sojourn in 
Sicily fatal. Surely there had been a malign spirit at work. 
In this early morning hour his brain, though unrefreshed 
sleep, was almost unnaturally clear, feverishly busy. Some- 
thing had met him when he first set foot in Sicily — so he 
thought now — ^had met him with a fixed and evil purpose. 
And that purpose had never been abandoned. 

Old superstitions, inherited perhaps from a long chaii} of 
credulous Sicilian ancestors, were stirring in him. He did not 
laugh at his idea, as a pure-blooded Englishman woidd have 
laughed. He pondered it. He cherished it. 

On his very first evening in Sicily the spirit had led him tQ 
the wall, had directed his gaze to the far-off light in the house 
of the sirens. He remembered how strangely the little light 
had fascinated his eyes, and his mind through his eyes, how he 
had asked what it was, how, when Hermione had chlled him to 


come in to sleep, he had turned upon the steps to gaze down on 
it unce more. Then he had not known why he gazed. Now 
he knew. The spirit that had met him by the sea in Sicily 
had whispered to him to look, and he had obeyed because he 
could not do otherwise. 


He dwelt upon that thought, that he had obeyed because 
he had been obliged to obey. It was a palliative to his mental 
misery and his hatred of himsdf. The fatalism that is linked 
with superstition got hold upon him and comforted him a 
little. He had not been a free agent. He had had to do as he 
had done. Everything had been arranged so that he might 
sin. The night of the fishing had prepared the way for the 
night of the fair. If Hermione had stayed — ^but of course she 
had not stayed. The spirit that had kept him in Sicily had 
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sent her acros^ the sea to Africa. In the full flush of his hot- 
blooded youth^ intoxicated by his first knowledge of the sun 
and of love, he had been left quite alone. Newly married, he 
had been abandoned by his wife, for a good, even perhaps a 
noble reason. Still, he had been Abandoned — to himself and 
the keeping of that spirit. ^Was it any won^r that he had 
, ^fallen? He strove to think tfiat it was not. In the night he 

S owered before Hermione and had been cruel with himself, 
in the sunshine, he showed fight. He strove to find 
es for himself. If he did not find excuses he felt that he 
could not face the dayj^'iace Hermione in sunlight. 

And now that the spirit had led him thus far, surely its 
work was done, surely it would leave him alone. He tried to 
believe that. 

Then he thought of Maddalena. 

She was there, down there where the rising sun glittered 
on the sea. She surely was awake, as he was awake. She 
was thinking, wondering — ^perhaps weeping. 

He got up. He could not look at the sea any more. The 
name House of the Sirens " suddenly seemed to him a 
terrible misnomer, now that he thought of Maddalena perhaps 
weeping by the sea. 

He had his revenge upon Slavatore, but at what a cost! 
Salvatore! The fisherman's face rose up before him. If 
he ever knew! Maurice remembered his •sensation that 
already, before he had done the fisherman any wrong, the 
fisherman had condemned him. Now there was a reason for 
condemnation. He had no physical fear of Salvatore. He 
was not a man to be physically afraid of another man. But 
if Salvatore eve’* knew he might tell. He might tell Her- 
mione. That thought brought with it to Maurice a cold as of 
winter. The malign spirit might sfill have a purpose in con- 
nection with him, might still be near him full of intention. He 
felt afraid of the Sicily he had loved. He longed to leave it. 
He thought of it as an isle of fear, where terrors walked in the 
midst of the glory of the sunshine, where fatality lurked beside 
the purple sea. 

Maurice! ” 

He started. Hermione was on the steps of the sitting- 
room. 
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'* You're not sleeping! " he said. 

He felt as if she had been there reading all his thoughts. 

‘‘ And you! " she answered. * 

“ The sun woke me." 

He lied instinctively. All hi| hfe with her would be a lie 
now, could ne^Jer be anything ejse — ^unless — 

He looked c^t her hard and long in the eyes for the first 
time since they had met after her return. Suppose he ^fe 
to tell her, now, at once, in the stillness, the wonderful ifno- 
cence and clearness of the dawn! For a moment he felt that 
it would be an exquisite relief, a casting down of an intolerable 
burden. She had such a splendid nature. She loved sincerity 
as she loved God. To her it was the one great essentiad 
quality, whose presence or absence made or marred the beauty 
of a human soul. He knew that. 

"Why do you look at me like that?" she said, coming 
down to him with the look of slow strength that was always 
characteristic of her. * 

He dropped his eyes. 

" I don't know. How do you mean? " 

" As if you had something to tell me." 

" Perhaps — ^j)erhaps I have," he answered. 

He was on the verge, the very verge of confession. She 
put her arm through his. When she touched him the impulse 
waned, but it did not die utterly away. 

" Tell it me," she said. " I love to hear everything you 
tell me. I don't think you could ever tell me anything that 
I should not understand." 

" Are you — are you sure? " 

" I think so." 

" But " — he suddenlj^ remembered some words of hers 
that, till then, he had forgotten — " but you had something to 
teU me." 

" Yes." 

" 1 want to hear it." 

He could not speak yet. Perhaps presently he would be 
able to. 

" Let us go up to the top of the mountain," she answered. 
" 1 feel as if we could see the whole island from there. And 
up there we shall get all the winc^of the morning." 
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They tumei towards the steep, bare slope and climbed it, 
while the sun rose higher, as if attending them. At the sum* 
mil there was a heap of ston&. 

“ Let us sit here,” Hermione s^d. “ We can see every- 
thing from here, all iJie glori^ of the dawn.” 

“ Yes.” 

^ He was so intensely preoccupied by the debate within him 
tMfc he did not remember that it was here, among these stones 
wh^e they were sitting, that he had hidden the fragments of 
Hermione’s letter from Africa telling him of her return on the 
day of the fair. 

They sat down with their faces towards the sea. The air 
up^here was exquisitely cool. In the pellucid clearness of 
dawn the coast-line looked enchanted, fairy-like and full of 
delicate mystery. And its fading, in the far distance, was like 
a calling voice. Behind them the ranges of mountains held 
a few filmy white clouds, like laces, about their rugged peaks. 
The ^ea was a pale blue stillness, shot with soft greys and 
mauves and pinks, and dotted here and there with black 
specks that were the boats of fishermen. 

Hermione sat with her hands clasped round her knees. 
Her face, browned by the African sun, was intense with feeling. 

” Yes,” she said, at last, ” I can tell you here.” 

She looked at the sea, the coast-line, then turned her head 
and gazed at the mountains. * 

” We looked at them together,” she continued — ” that 
last evening before I ‘ went away. Do you remember, 
Maurice? ” 

” Yes.” 

” From the arch. It is better up here. Always, when I 
am very happy or very sad, my instinct would be to seek a 
mountain-top. The sight of great spaces seen from a height 
teaches one, I think.” 

*‘What?” 

” Not to be an egoist in one’s joy; not to be a craven in 
one’s sorrow. You see, a great view suggests the world, the 
vastness of things, the multiplicity of life. I think that must 
be it. And of course it reminds one, too, that one will soon 
be going away.” 

“Going away?” . 
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Yes. ‘ The mountains will endure " — ^bijt we — ! 

“ Oh, you mean death.*' 

Yes. What is it makes one think most of death when — 
when life, new life, is very near? *’ 

She had been gazing at*the mountains and the sea, but now 
she turned anjfl looked into his lace. 

Don't you understand what I have to tell you? " she 
asked. 

He shook his head. He was still wondering whether he 
would dare to tell her of his sin. And he did not know! At 
one moment he thought that he could* do it, at another that he 
would rather throw himself over the precipice of the mountain 
than do it. 

“ I don't understand it at all." 

There was a lack of interest in his voice, but she did not 
notice it. She was full of the wonder of the morning, the 
wonder of being again with him, and the wonder of what she 
had to tell him. '* 

“ Mamice " — she put her hand on his — " the night I was 
crossing the sea to Africa I knew. All these days I have kept 
this secret from you because I could not write it. It seemed 
to me too sacred. I felt I must be with you when I told it. 
That night upon the sea I was very sad. I could not sleep. 
I was on deck looking always back, towards Sicily and you. 
And just whefL the dawn was coming I — I knew that a child 
was coming, too, a child of mine and yours." 

She was silent. Her hand pressed his, and now she was 
again looking towards the sea. And it seemed to him that her 
face was new, that it was already the face of a mother. 

He said nothing and he did not move. He looked down 
at the heap of stones by^which they were sitting, and his eyes 
rested on a piece of paper covered with writing. It was a 
fragment of Hermione's letter to him. As he saw it something 
sharp and cold, like a weapon made of ice, seemed to be plunged 
into him. He got up, pulling hard at her hand. She obeyed 
his hand. 

" What is it? " she said, as they stood together. " You 
look — " 

He had become pale. He knew it. 

" Hermione! " he said. 
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He was actually panting as ii he had been running. He 
moved a few steps towards the edge of the summit. She 
followed him. 

** You are angry that I didn’t tell you! But — I wanted to 
say it. I wanted to — to—” * 

She lifted his hands to her^lips. 

“ Thank you for giving me* a child,” she saia. 

Then tears came into his eyes and ran down over his cheeks. 
Thik he should be thanked by her^ — that scourged the genuine 
goou in him till surely blood started under the strokes. 

" Don't thank me! • he said. ” Don't do that! I won’t 
have it ! ” 

9 His voice sounded angry. 

“ I won’t ever let you thank me for anything,” he went on. 

You must understand that.” 

He was on the edge of some violent, some almost hysterical 
outburst. He thought of Gaspare casting himself down in the 
boat^ that morning when he had feared that his padrone was 
drowned. So he longed to cast himself down and cry. But 
he had the strength to check his impulse. Only, the checking 
of it seemed to turn him for a moment into something made 
not of flesh and blood but of iron. And this thing of iron was 
voiceless. 

She knew that he was feeling intensely and respected his 
silence. But at last it began almost to frighten her. The 
boyish look she loved had gone out of his face. A stern man 
stood beside her, a man she had never seen before. 

” Maurice,” she said, at length. ” What is it? I think 
you are suffering.” 

” Yes,” he said. 

But — ^but aren’t you glad? Surely you are glad? ” 

To her the word seemed mean, poverty-stricken. She 
changed it. 

Surely you are thankful? ” 

” I don't know,” he answered, at last. ” I am thinking 
that I don't know that I am worthy to be a father.” 

He himself had fixed a limit. Now God was putting a 
period to his wild youth. And the heart — ^was that changed 
within him? 

Too much was happening^. The cup was being filled too 
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full. A great longing came to him to get awajj, far away, and 
be alone. If it had been any other day he would have gone 
off into the mountains, by liimself, have stayed out till night 
came, have walked, climbed, till he was exhausted. But to* 
day he could not do that. * And soon Artois would be coming. 
He felt as if sojnething must snap in brain or heart. 

And he had not slept. How he wished that he could sleep 
for a little while and forget ever 3 rthing. In sleep one knows 
nothing. He longed to be able to sleep. ^ 

“ I understand that,*' she said. But you are worthy, my 
dear one.” • 

When she said that he knew that he could never tell her. 

” I must try,” he muttered. ” 1*11 try — from lo-day.i* 

She did not talk to him any more. Her instinct told her 
not to. Almost directly they were walking down to the 
priest’s house. She did not know which of them had moved 
first. 

When they got there they found Lucrezia up. Her# eyes 
were red, but she smiled at Hermione. Then she looked at 
the padrone with alarm. She expected him to blame her for 
ha^ ing disobeyed his orders of the day before. But he had 
forgotten all about that. 

Get breakfast, Lucrezia,” Hermione said. ” We’ll have 
it on the terrace. And presently we must have a talk. The 
sick signore ft coming up to-day for collazione. We must 
have a very nice collazione, but something wholesome.” 

” Si, signora.” 

Lucrezia went away to the kitchen, thankfully. She had 
beard bad news of Sebastiano yesterday in the village. He 
was openly in love with the girl in the Lipari Isles. Her heart 
was almost breaking, but the return of the padrona comforted 
her a little. Now she had someone to whom she could tell her 
trouble, someone who would S3niipathise. 

” I’ll go and take a bath, Hermione,” Maurice said. 

And he, too, disappeared. 

Hermione went to talk to Gaspare and tell him what to 
get in Marechiaro. 

When breakfast was ready Maurice came back looking less 
pale, but still unboyish. All the bright sparkle to which Her- 
mione was accustomed had gone out of him. She wondered 
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why. She ha^ expected the change in him to be a passing 
thing, but it persisted. 

At breakfast it was obviously difficult for him to talk. 
She sought a reason for his strangeness. Presently she 
thought a gain of Artois. Could Re be the reason? Or was 
Maurice now merely preoccupied by that great pew knowledge 
♦hat there would soon be a third life mingled with theirs? 

S undered exactly what he felt about that. He was really 
i boy at heart despite his set face of to*day. Perhaps he 
ed the idea of responsibility. His agitation upon the 
mountain-top had beefi intense. Perhaps he u^as rendered 
unha ppy by the thought of fatherhood. Or was it 
Emile? 

When breakfast was over, and he was smoking, she said to 
him, — 

“ Maurice. I want to ask you something." 

A startled look came into his eyes. 

V What? ” he said, quickly. 

He threw his cigarette away and turned towards her, with 
a sort of tenseness that suggested to her a man bracing him* 
self for some ordeal. 

“ Only about Emile." 

Oh! ” he said. 

He took another cigarette, and bis attitude at once looked 
easier. She wondered why. • 

“ You don’t mind about Emile being here, do you? ” 
Maurice was nearly answering quickly that he was delighted 
to welcome him. But a suddenly-born shrewdness prevented 
him. To-day, like a guilty man, he was painfully conscious, 
painfully alert. He knew that Hermione was wondering 
about him, and realised that her question afiorded him an 
opportunity to be deceptive and yet\o seem quite natural and 
truthful. He could not be as he had been, to-day. The effort 
was far too difficult for him. Hermione’s question showed 
him a plausible excuse for his peculiarity of demeanour and 
conduct. He seized it. 

" I think it was very natural for you to bring him," he 
answered. 

He lit the cigarette. His hand was trembling slightly. 

" But — but you had rather I hadn't brought him? ” 
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As Maurice began to act a part an old feeljng returned to 
him, and almost turned his lie into truth. 

" You could hardly expect me to wish to have Artois with 
us here, could you, Hcrmione? " he said, slowly. 

She scarcely knew whether she were most pained or 
pleased. She^was pained that ^anything she had done had 
clouded his happiness, but she was intensely glad to think he 
loved to be quite alone with her. 

** No, I felt that. But I felt, too, as if it would be cni^l to 
stop short, unworthy in us.** ^ 

In us? *' 

“ Yes. You let me go to Africa. You might have asked 
me, you might even have told me, not to go. I did not thjnk 
of it at the time. Everything went so quickly. But I have 
thought of it since. And, knowing that, realising it, I feel 
that you had your part, a great part, in Emile's rescue. For 
I do believe, Maurice, that if I had not gone he would have 
died.” 

” Then I am glad you went.” 

He spoke periunctorily, almost formally. Hermione felt 
chilled. 

” It seemed to me that, having begun to do a good work, 
it would be finer, stronger, to carry it quite through, to put 
aside our own desires and think of another who had passed 
through a great ordeal. Was I wrong, Maurice? Emile is 
still very weak, very dependent. Ought I to have said, 
* Now I see you're not going to die I'll leave you at once? ' 
Wouldn't it have been rather selfish, even rather brutal? ” 

His reply startled her. 

*' Have you — have you ever thought of where we are? 
he said, 

” Where we are! ” 

” Of the people we are living among? ” 

” I don't think I understand.” 

He cleared his throat. 

” They're Sicilians. They don’t see things as the English 
do,” he said. 

There was a silence. Hermione felt a heat rush over her, 
over all her body and face. She did not speak, because, if she 
bad, she might have said something vehement, even head- 
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strong, such a% she had never said, surely never would say, to 
Maurice. 

“ Of course I undeestandt It*s not that,” he added. 

" No, it couldn’t be that,” she said. " You needn’t tell 

mo »» * 

in6* 

The hot feeling stayed wife her. She tried |o control it. 

“ You surely can’t mind what ignorant people out here 
thmlf of an utterly innocent action! she said, at last, very 
quiltly. 

But even as she spoke she remembered the Sicilian blood 
in him. * 

You have minded it! she said. " You do mind now.” 
o And suddenly she felt very tender over him, as she might 
have felt over a child. In his face she could not see the boy 
to-day, but his words set the boy, the inmost nature of the 
boy that he stiU surely was, before her. 

The sense of humour in her seemed to be laughing and 
wiping away a tear at the same time. 

She moved her chair close to his. 

” Maurice,” she said. “ Do you know that sometimes you 
make me feel horribly old and motherly.” 

” Do I? ” he said. 

” You do to-day, and yet — do you know that I have been 
thinking since I came back that you are looking older, much 
older than when I went away? ” 

" Is that Artois? ” he said, looking over the wall to the 
mountain-side beyond the ravine. 

Hermione got up, leaned upon the wall, and followed his 
eyes. 

” I think it must be. I told Gaspare to go to the hotel 
when he fetched the provisions in Marechiaro and tell Emile 
it would be best to come up in the* cool. Yes, it is he, and 
Gaspare is with him! Maurice, you don’t mind so very 
much? ” 

She put her arm through his. 

” These people can’t talk when they see how ill he looks. 
And it they do — oh, Maurice, what does it matter? Surely 
there’s only one thing in the world that matters, and that is, 
whether one can look one’s own conscience in the face and say, 
‘ I’ve nothing to be ashamed of! ’ ” 
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Maurice longed to get away from the touch of her arm. He 
remembered the fragment of paper he had seen among the 
stones on the mountain-side. He must go up there alone 
directly he had a moment of freedom. But now — ^Artois. 
He stared at the distant ^onkew. His brain felt dry and 
shrivelled, his, body both feverjsh and tired. How could he 
support this long day’s necessities? It seemed to him that he 
had not the strength and resolution to endure them. And 
Artois was so brilliant. Maurice thought of him at that moment 
as a sort of monster of intellectuality, terrifying and repellent. 

“ Don’t you think so? ” Hennion^ said. 

" I dare say,” he answered " But I dare say, I suppose 
— ^very few of us can do that. We can’t expect to be perfect, 
and other people oughtn’t to expect it of us.” 

His voice had changed. Before, it had been almost an 
accusing voice and insincere. Now it was surely a voice that 
pleaded, and it was absolutely sincere. Hermione remem- 
bered how in London long ago the humility of Maurice-^had 
touched her. He had stood out from the mass of conceited 
men because of his beauty and his simple readiness to sit at 
the feet of others. And surely the simplicity, the humility, 
still persisted beautifully in him. 

'■ I don’t think I should ever expect anything of you that 
you wouldn’t give me,” she said to him. ‘ ‘ Anything of loyalty, 
of stra’ghtnes^ or of manhood. Often you seem to me a boy, 
and yet, I know, if a danger came to me, or a trouble, I could 
lean on you and you would never fail me. That’s what a 
woman loves to feel when she has given herself to a man, that 
he knows how to take care of her, and that he cares to take 
care of her.” 

Her body was touching his. He felt himself stiffen. "The 
mental pain he suffered under the lash of her words affected 
his body, and his knowledge of the necessity to hide all that 
was in his mind caused his body to long for isolation, to shrink 
from any contact with another. 

” I hope,” he said, trying to make his voice natural and 
simple — " I hope you’ll never be in trouble or in danger, 
Hermione.” 

“ I don’t think I could mind very much if you were there, 
if I could just touch your hand.’’ 
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“ Here come! ” he said. “ I hope Artois isn’t very 
tired with the ride. We ought to have had Sebastiano here 
to play the pastorale lor him.” 

“Ah! Sebastiano!” said Hermione. "He’s playing it 
for someone else in the Lipari Islands. Poor Lucrezia! 
Maurice, I love Sicily and afi things Sicilian, ^ou know how 
much! But— but I’m glad you’ve got some drops of English 
blood in your veins. I’m glad you aren’t all Sidlian.” 

“ Come,” he said. " Let us go to the arch and meet him.” 



’XIX 


CO this is your Garden of Paradise? Artois said. 

^ He got off his donkey slowly at the archway, and 
stood for a moment, after shaking them both by the hand, 
looking at the narrow terrace, bathed in sunshine despit^ the 
shelter of the awning, at the columns^ at the towering rocks 
which dominated the grove of oak-trees, and at the low, white- 
walled cottage. ^ 

“ The garden from which you came to save my life," he 
added. 

He turned to Maurice. 

“ I am grateful and I am ashamed," he said. “ I was not 
your friend, monsieur, but you have treated me with ij^ore 
than friendship. I thank you in words now, but my hope is 
that some day I shall be given the opportunity to thank you 
with an act." 

He held out his hand again to Maurice. There had been a 
certain formality in his speech, but there was a warmth in his 
manner that was not formal. As Maurice held his hand the 
eyes of the twp men met, and each took swift note of the 
change in the other. 

Artois's appearance was softened by his illness. In health 
he looked authoritative, leonine, very sure of himself, pierc- 
ingly observant, sometimes melancholy, but not anxious. 
His manner, never blustering or offensive, was usually domina- 
ting, the manner of one who had the right to rule in the things 
of’the intellect. Now he seemed much gentler, less intellectual, 
more emotional, One received, at a first meeting with him, 
the sensation rather of coming into contact with a man of 
heart than with a man of brains. Maurice felt the change at 
once, and was surprised by it. Outwardly the novelist was 
greatly altered, ffis tall frame was shrunken and slightly 
bent. The face was pale and drawn, the eyes were sunken, 
the large-boned body was frightfully thin and looked uncer- 
tain when it moved. As Maurice gazed he realised that this 

30V 
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man had beenHo the door of death, almost over the threshold 
of the door. 

And Artois? He «aw a 'change in the Mercury whom he 
had last seen at the door of the London restaurant, a change 
that startled him. ^ 

Come into our Garden qf Paradise and rj^t,” said Her- 
mione. Lean on my arm, Emile.” 

May I? ” Artois asked of Maurice, with a faint smile that 
was almost pathetic. 

Please do. You must be tired! ” 

Hermione and Artois walked slowly forward to the terrace, 
arm linked in arm. Maurice was about to follow them when 
he felt a hand catch hold of him, a hand that was hot and 
imperative. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? ” 

“Signorino, signorino, I must speak to you! ” 

Startled, Maurice looked into the boy's flushed face. The 
greit eyes searched him fiercely. 

” Put the donkeys in the stable,” Maurice said. ” Til come.” 
“ Come behind the house, signorino. Ah, Madonna! ” 
The last exclamation was breathed out with an intensity 
that was like the intensity of despair. The boy's look and 
manner were tragic. 

” Garpare,” Maurice said, ” what — ? ” 

He saw Hermione turning towards him. 

” I'll come in a minute, Gaspare.” 

Madonna! ” repeated the boy. ” Madonna! ” 

He held up his hands and let them drop to his sides. Then 
he muttered something — a long sentence — in dialect. His 
voice sounded like a miserable old man's, 

‘'Ah— ah!” 

He called to the donkeys and drove them forward to the 
out-house. Maurice followed. 

What had happened? Gaspare had the manner, the look, 
of one confronted by a terror from which there was no escape. 
His eyes had surely at the same time rebuked and furiously 
pitied Ills master. What did they mear ? 

” This is our Garden of Paradise! ” Hennione was saying, 
as Maurice came up to her and Artois. ” Do you wonder 
tlial we love it? ” 
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I wonder that you left it/' Artois repliedi* 

He was sunk in a deep straw chair, a chaise longue piled up 
with cushions, facing the great and radiant view. After he 
had spoken he sighed. 

“ I don't think/’ he saiS, “ that either of you really know 
that this is E(Jen. That knowledge has been reserved for the 
interloper, for me/’ 

Hermione sat down close to him. Maurice was standing 
by the wall, listening furtively to the noises from the out- 
house, where Gaspare was unsaddling the donkeys. Artois 
glanced at him, and was more sharply conscious of change in 
him. To Artois this place, after the long journey, which had 
sorely tried his feeble body, seemed an enchanted place# of 
peace, a veritable Elysian Field in which the saddest, the most 
driven man must surely forget his pain and learn how to rest 
and to be joyful in repose. But he felt that his host, the man 
who had been living in paradise, who ought surely to have been 
learning its blessed lessons through sunlit days and starry 
nights, was restless like a man in a city, was anxious, was 
intensely ill at ease. Once, watching this man, Artois had 
thought of the messenger, poised on winged feet, radiantly 
ready for movement that would be exquisite because it would 
be obedient. This man still looked ready for flight, but for a 
flight how different! As Artois was thinking this Maurice 
moved. 

Excuse me just for an instant! ” he said, “ I want to 
speak to Gaspare.” 

He saw now that Gaspare was taking into the cottage the 
provisions that had been carried up by the donkej^ from 
Marechiaro. 

“ I — I told him to do^something for me in the village,” he 
added, “ and I want just to know — ” 

He looked at them, almost defiantly, as if he challenged 
them not to believe what he had said. Then, without finishing 
his sentence, he went quickly into the cottage. 

” You have chosen your garden well,” Artois said to Her- 
mione directly they were alone. “ No other sea has ever 
given to me such an impression of tenderness and magical 
space as this; no other sea has surely ever had a horizon line 
so distant from those who look as this. 
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He went o& talking about the beauty^ leading her with 
him. He feared lest she might begin to speak about her 
husband. « 

Meanwhile, Maurice had reached the mountain-side behind 
the house and was waiting t!|;iere for Gaspare. He heard the 
boy's voice in the kitchen speaking to Lucrejtia, angrily it 
seemed by the sound. Then the voice ceased and Gaspare 
appeared for an instant at the kitchen door, making violent 
motions with his arms towards the mountain. He disap- 
pear/jd. What did he want? What did he mean? The 
gestures had been imperative. Maurice looked round. A 
little way up the mountain there was a large, closed building, 
like a barn, built of stones. It belonged to a contadino, but 
Maurice had never seen it open, or seen anyone going to or 
coming from it. As he stared at it an idea occurred to him. 
Perhaps Gaspare meant him to go and wait there, behind the 
bam, so that Lucrezia should not see or hear their colloquy. 
He n-esolved to do this, and went swiftly up the hill-side. 
When he was in the shadow of the building he waited. He 
did not know what was the matter, what Gaspare wanted, but 
he realised that something had occurred which had stirred the 
boy to the depths. This something must have occurred while 
he was at Marechiaro. Before he had time mentally to make 
a list of possible events in Marechiaro, Maurice heard light 
feet running swiftly up the mountain, and GaspSre came round 
the comer, still with the look of tragedy, a wild, almost terrible 
look in his eyes. 

Signorino,*' he began at once, in a low voice that was full 
of the pressure of an intense excitement. “ Tell me! Where 
were you last night when we were making the fireworks go 
off? " 

Maurice felt the blood mount to his face. 

“ Close to where you left me," he answered. 

“ Oh, signore! Oh, signore! " 

It was almost a cry. The sweat was pouring down the 
boy's face. 

" Ma non e mia colpa! Non h mia colpa! " he exclaimed. 

" What do you mean? What has happened, Gaspare? 

" I have seen Salvatore.' 

His voice was more quiet jiow. He fixed his eyes almost 
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sternly 6n his padrone, as if in the effort to| read his very 
soul. 

“ WeU? Well, Gaspare? 

Maurice was almost stammering now. He guessed — ^he 
knew what was coming. 

“ Salvatore came up to me jifet before I got to the village. 
I heard him calling, ' Stop! ' 1 stood still. We were on the 
path not far from the “fountain. There was a broken branch 
on the ground, a branch of olive. Salvatore said, * Suppose 
that is your padrone, that branch there ! * and he spat cp it. 
He spat on it, signore, he spat — and he spat.” 

Maurice knew now. 

“ Go on! ” he said. 

And this time there was no uncertainty in his voice, 
Gaspare was breathing hard. His breast rose and fell. 

I was going to strike him in the face, but he caught my 
hand, and then — Signorino, signorino, what have you 
done? ** 

His voice rose. He began to look uncontrolled, distracted, 
wild, as if he might do some frantic thing. 

** Gaspare! Gaspare!” 

Maurice had him by the arms. 

” Why did you? ” panted the boy. ” Why did you? ” 

“Then Salvatore knows?” 

Maurice saw that any denial was useless. 

“ He knows! He knows! ” 

If Maurice had not held Gaspare tightly the boy would 
have flung himself down headlong on the ground, to burst into 
one of those storms of weeping which swept upon him when he 
was fiercely wrought up. But Maurice would not let him 
have this relief. 

“Gaspare! Listen td me! What is he going to do? 
What is Salvatore going to do? ” 

“ Santa Madonna! Santa Madonna! ” 

The boy rocked himself to and fro. He began to invoke 
the Madonna and the saints. He was beside himself, was 
almost like one mad. 

“ Gaspare — in the name of God — ! ” 
ffsh!” 

Suddenly the boy kept stfll. His face changed, hardened. 
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His body bec&me tense. With his hand still held up in a 
warning gesture he crept to the edge of the bam and looked 
round it. * 

“ What is it? ” Maurice whiskered. 

Gaspare stole back. ^ 

" It is only Lucrezia. She is spreading the linen. I 
thought — ’’ 

“ What is Salvatore going to do? ” 

" Unless you go down to the sea to meet him this evening, 
sigit>rino, he is coming up here to-night to tell everything to 
the signora.” * 

Maurice went white. 

« “ I shall go,” he said. “ I shall go down to the sea.” 

“Madonna! Madonna!” 

“ He won’t come now? He won’t come this morning? ” 

Maurice spoke almost breathlessly, vrith his hands on the 
boy’s hands which streamed with sweat. Gaspare shook his 
hedd. 

“ I told him if he came up I would meet him in the path 
and kiU him.” 

The boy had out a knife. 

Maurice put his arm round Gaspare’s shoulder. At that 
moment he really loved the boy. 

“ Will he come? ” 

“ Only if you do not go.” 

“ I shall go." 

“ I will come with you, signorino.” 

" No. I must go alone.” 

“ I will come with you ! ” 

A dogged obstinacy hardened his whole face, made even 
his shining eyes look cold, like stones. 

“ Gaspare, you are to stay with the signora. T may miss 
Salvatore going down. While I am gone he may come up 
here. The signora is not to speak with him. He is not to 
come to her.” 

Gaspare hesitated. He was tom in two by his dual affec- 
tion, his dual sense of the watchful fidelity he owed to his 
padrone and to his padrona. 

“ Va bene,” he said, at last, in a half-wlusper. 

He hung down his head like one exhausted. 
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“ How will it fiodsh? ” he murmured, as' if to himself. 
“ How will it finish ? ” 

“ I must go,” Maurice said. ” I 'must go now. Gas- 
pare! ” 

" Si, signore? ” 

“ We must be careful, you •and I, to-day. We must not 
let the signora, Lucrezia, anyone suspect that — ^that we are 
not just as usual. Do you see? ” 

" Si, signore ” 

The boy nodded. His eyes now Igoked tired. 

” And try to keep a lookout, when you can, without draw- 
ing the attention of the signora. Salvatore might change his 
mind and come up. The signora is not to know. She* is 
never to know. Do you think ” — he hesitated — “ do you 
think Salvatore has told anyone? ” 

“ Non lo so." 

The boy was silent. Then he lifted his hands again ^nd 
said, — 

" Signorino ! Signorino ! ” 

And Maurice seemed to hear at that moment the voice of 
an accusing angel. 

“ Gaspare,” he said, " I was mad. We men — we are nyid 
sometimes. But now I must be sane. I must do what I can 
to — I must do yhat I can — and you must help me.” 

He held out his hand.. Gaspare took it. The grasp of 
it was strong, that of a man. It seemed to reassure the 
boy. » 

" 1 will always help my padrone," he said. 5 

Then they went down the mountain-side. 

It was perhaps strange— Maurice thought it was— 

but he felt now less tired, Jess confused, more master of him- 
self, than he had before he had spoken with Gaspare. He 
even felt less miserable. Face to face with an immediate and 
very threatening danger courage, leaped up in him, a certain 
violence of resolve which cleared away clouds and braced his 
whole being. He had to fight. There was no way out. 
Wdl, then, he would fight. He had played the villain, per- 
haps, but he would not play the poltroon. He did not know 
what he was going to do, what he could do, but he must act, 
and act decisively. His wild youth responded to tliis call 
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made upon it?" TMere was a new light in his eyes as he went 
down to the cottage^ as he came upon the terrace. 

Artois noticed if at once, was aware at once that 
in this marvellous peace to whjch Hermione had brought 
him there were elements cwhich had nothing to do with 
peace. « • 

“ What hast thou to do with peace? Turn thee behind 
me/’ 

These words from the Bible came into his mind as he 
looked into the eyes of Jiis host, and he felt that Hermione and 
he were surely near to some drama of which they knew nothing, 
of which Hermione, perhaps, suspected nothing. 

^ Maurice acted his part. The tonic of near danger gave 
him strength, even gave him at first a certain subtlety. From 
the terrace he could see far over the mountain-flanks. As 
one on a tower he watched for the approach of his enemy 
from the sea, but he did not neglect his two companions. 
For he was fighting already. When he seemed natural in his 
cordiality to his guest, when he spoke and laughed, when he 
apologised for the misfortune of the previous day, he was 
fighting. The battle with circumstances was joined. He 
must bear himself bravely in it. He must not allow himself 
to be overwhelmed. 

Nevertheless, there came presently a moment which 
brought with it a sense of fear. 

Hermione got up to go into the house. 

‘‘ I must see what Lucrezia is doing,” she said. ” Your 
collazione must not be a fiasco, Emile.” 

” Nothing could be a fiasco here, I think,” he answered. 

She laughed happily. 

” But poor Lucrezia is not in paradise,” she said. ” Ah, 
why can’t everyone be happy when one is happy one’s self? 
I alwaj^ think of that when I — ” 

She did not finish her sentience in words. Her look at the 
two men concluded it. Then she turned and went into the 
house. 

What is the matter with Lucrezia? ” asked Artois. 

” Oh, she — she’s in love with a shepherd called Sebas- 
tiano.” 

” And he’s treatmg her badly? ” 
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“ rm afraid so. He went to the Lipar? Isles, and he 
doesn't come back.’* 

“ A girl there keeps him captive? ” 

** It seems so.** 

“ Faithful women must not gxpect to have a perfect time 
in Sicily,” Artpis said. • 

As he spoke he noticed that a change came in his com- 
panion’s face. It was fleeting, but it was marked. It made 
Artois think. 

” This man understands Sicilian faithlessness % in 
love.** * 

It made him, too, remember sharply some words of his 
own said long ago in London, — • 

” I love the South, but I distrust what I love, and I see the 
South in him.** 

There was a silence between the two men. Heat was 
growing in the long summer day, heat that lapped them in the 
influence of the South. Africa had been hotter, but ^his 
seemed the breast of the South, full of glory and ol languor, 
and of that strange and subtle influence which inclines the 
heart of man to passion and the body of man to yield to its 
desires. It was glorious, this wonderful magic of the South, 
but was it wholesome for Northern men? Was it not full “of 
danger? As he looked at the great shining waste of the sea, 
purple and golfl, dark and intense and jewelled, at the outline 
of Etna, at the barbaric ruin of the Saracenic castle on the 
cliff opposite, like a cry from the dead ages echoing out of the 
quivering blue, at the man before him leaning against the 
blinding white wall above the steep bank of the ravine, Artois 
said to himself that the South was dangerous to young, full- 
blooded men, was dangerpus to such a man as Delarey. And 
he asked himself the question, ” What has this man been 
doing here in this glorious loneliness of the South, while his 
wife has been saving my life in Africa? ” And a sense of 
reproach, almost of alarm, smote him. For he had called 
Hermione away. In the terrible solitude that comes near to 
the soul with the footfalls of death he had not been strong 
enough to be silent. He had cried out, and his friend had 
heard and had answered. And Delarey had been left alone 
with the sun 
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" I’m afraid you must feel as if I vrete your enony,” he 
said. 

And as he spoke he was thinking, “ Ha^e I been this man’s 
enemy? ” 

“Oh, no. Why?” 

“ I deprived you of yom: wife. You’ve been all alone 
here.” ‘ * 

“ I made friends of the Sicilians.” 

Maurice spoke lightly, but through his mind ran the 
thought, “ What an enemy this man has been to me, without 
knowing it.” * 

'■ They are easy to get on with,” said Artois. “ When I 
wf(s in Sicily I learned to love them.” 

“ Oh, love! ” said Maurice, hastily. 

He checked himself. 

“ That’s rather a strong word, but I like them. They’re 
a delightful race.” 

Have you found out their faults? ” 

Both men were trying to hide themselves in theit words. 

” What are their faults, do you think? ” Maurice said. 

He looked over the wall and saw, far off on the path by 
the ravine, a black speck moving. 

“ Treachery when they do not trust; sensuality, violence, 
if they think themselves wronged.” 

“ Are — ^are those faults? I understand* them. They 
seem almost to belong to the sun.” 

Artois had not been looking at Maurice. The soimd of 
Maurice’s voice now made him aware that the speaker had 
turned away from him. He glanced up and saw his com- 
panion staring over the wall across the ravine. What was he 
gazing at? Artois wondered. 

“ Yes, the sim is perhaps partly responsible for them. 
Then you have become such a sun-worshipper that — ” 

“ No, no, I don’t say that,” Maurice interrupted. 

He looked round and met Artois’s observant eyes. He 
had dreaded having those eyes fixed upon bim. 

“ But I think— I think things done in such a place, such 
an island as this, shouldn’t be judged too severely, shouldn’t 
be judged, I mean, quite as we might judge them, say, in 
England.” 
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He looked embarrassed as he ended, and ^fted his gaze 
from his companion. 

“ I agree with you,” Artois said. . 

Maurice looked at him again, almost eagerly. An odd 
feeling came to him that this man, who unwittingly had done 
him a deadly harm, would be abfe to understand what perhaps 
no woman cotdd ever understand, the tyranny of the senses 
in a man, their fierce tyranny in the sunlit lands. Had he been 
so wicked? Would Artois think so? And the pimishment 
that was perhaps coming — did he deserve that it should be 
terrible? He wondered, almost like •a boy. But Hermione 
was not with them. When she was there he did not wonder. 
He felt that he deserved lashes unnumbered. ^ 

And Artois — ^he began to feel almost clairvoyant. The 
new softness that had come to him with the pain of the body, 
that had been developed by the blessed rest from pain that 
was convalescence, had not stricken his faculty of seeing clear 
in others, but it had chariged, at any rate for a time, the senti- 
ments that followed upon the exercise of that faculty. Scorn 
and contempt were loss near to him than they had been. Pity 
was nearer. He felt now almost sure that Delarey had fallen 
into some trouble while Hermione was in Africa, that he was 
oppressed at this moment by some great uneasiness or even 
fear, that he was secretly cursing some imprudence, and that 
his last words’^were a sort of surreptitious plea for forgiveness, 
thrown out to the Powers of the air, to the Spirits of the void, 
to whatever shadowy presences are about the guilty man 
ready to condenm his sin. He felt, too, that he owed much 
to Delarey. In a sense it might be said that he owed to him 
his life. For Delarey had allowed Hermione to come to Africa 
and, if Hermione had not come, the end for him, Artois, might 
well have been death. 

“ I should like to say something to you, monsieur,” he 
said. ” It is rather difiRcult to say, because I do not wish it to 
seem formal, when the feeling that prompts it is not formal.” 

Maurice was again looking over the wall, watching with 
intensity the blade speck that was slowly approaching on the 
little path. 

” What is it, monsieur? ” he asked, quickly. 

” I owe you a debt — indeed I do. You must not deny it. 
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Through your itiagnaiuinous action in permitting your wife to 
leave you, you, perhaps indirectly, saved my life. For, with- 
out her aid, I do not think !• could have recovered. Of her 
nobility and devotion I will not, because I cannot adequately, 
speak. But I wish to say to ^ou tkat if ever I can do you a 
service of any kind I will do it.” 

As he finished, Maurice, who was looking at him now, saw 
a veil over his big eyes. Could it— could it possibly be a veil 
of tears! 

‘VThank you,” he answered. 

He tried to speak warmly, cordially. But his heart said 
to him, “ You can do nothing for me now. It is all too late! ” 

Yet the words and the emotion of Artois were some slight 
relief to him. He was able to feel that in this man he had no 
secret enemy, but, if need be, a friend. 

” You have a nice fellow as servant,” Artois said, to change 
the conversation. 

Gaspare — ^yes. He’s loyal. I intend to ask Hermione 
to let me take him to England with us.” 

He paused, then added with an anxious curiosity, — 

” Did you talk to him much as you came up? ” 

He wondered whether the novelist had noticed Gaspare’s 
agitation or whether the boy had been subtle enough to conceal 
it. 

” Not very much. The path is narrow, dnd L rode in 
front. He sang most of the time, those melancholy songs of 
Sicily that came surely long ago across the sea from Africa.” 

They nearly always sing on the mountains when they are 
with the donkeys.” 

” Dirges of the sun. There is a sadness of the sun as well 
as a joy.” 

” Yes.” 

As Maurice answered, he thought, ” How well I know that 
now! ” And as he looked at the black figure drawing nearer 
in the sunshine it seemed to him that there was a terror in that 
gold which he had often worshipped. If that figure should 
be Salvatore! He strained his eyes. At one moment he 
fancied that he recognised the wild, free, rather strutting walk 
of the fisherman. At another he believed that his fear had 
played him a trick, that the movements of the figure were 
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those of an old man, some plodding contadi&o of the hills. 
Artois wondered increasingly what he was looking at. A 
silence fell between them. Artois lay back in the chaise 
longue and gazed up at the blue, then at the section of distant 
sea which was visible above the rim of the wall though the 
intervening mountain land w%s hidden. It was a paradise 
up here. AnS to have it with the great love of a woman, 
what an experience that must be for any man ! It seemed to 
him strange that such an experience had been the gift of the 
gods to their messenger, their Mercury. What had it m^ant 
to him? What did it mean to him* now? Something had 
changed him. Was it that? In the man by the wall Artois 
did not see any longer the bright youth he remembered. Yet 
the youth was still there, the supple grace, the beauty, bronzed 
now by the long heats of the sun. It was the expression that 
had changed. In cities one sees anxious-looking men every- 
where. In London Delarey had stood out from the crowd not 
only because of his beauty of the South, but because o^his 
light-hearted expression, the spirit of youth in his eyes. 
And now here, in this reality that seemed almost like a dream 
in its perfection, in this reality of the South, there was a look 
of strain in his eyes and in his whole body. The man had 
contradicted his surroundings in London — ^now he contra- 
dicted his surroufidings here. 

While, Artbis was thinking this Maurice*s expression 
suddenly changed, his attitude became easier. He turned 
round from the wall, and Artois saw that the keen anxiety 
had gone out of his eyes. Gaspare was below with his gun 
pretending to look for birds, and had made a sign that the 
approaching figure was not that of Salvatore. Maurice’s 
momentary sense of relief was so great that it threw him off 
his guaid. 

“ What can have been happening beyond the wall? ” 
Artois thought. 

He felt as if a drama had been played out there and the 
denouement had been happy. 

Hermione came back at this moment. 

“ Poor Lucrezia! ” she said. She’s plucky, but Sebas- 
tiano is making her suffer horribly.’’ 

“ Here! ” said Artois, almost involuntarily. 
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** It does sefem almost impossible, I know." 

She sat down again near him and smiled at her 
husband. o 

" You are coming back to health, Emile. And Maurice 
and I— well, we are in our garden.' It seems wrong, terribly 
wrong, that anyone should suffer here. But Lucrezia loves 
like a Sicilian. What violence there is in these people! " 

" England must not judge them. 

He looked at Maurice. 

‘J. What’s that? " asked Hermione. " Something you two 
were talking about whefi I was in the kitchen? " 

Maurice looked uneasy. 

• ‘ I was only saying that I think the sun — the South has an 
influence," he said, " and that — " 

" An influence ! " exclaimed Hermione. " Of course it has ! 
Emile, you would have seen that influence at work if you had 
been with us on our first day in Sicily. Your tarantella, 
Maurice! " 

She smiled again happily, but her husband did not answer 
her smile. 

" What was that? " said Artois. You never told me in 
Africa." 

" The boys danced a tarantella here on the terrace to wel* 
come us, and it drove Maurice so mad that he sprang up and 
danced too. And the strange thing was thaUhe <^ced as 
well as any of them. His blood called him, and he obeyed the 
call." 

She looked at Artois to remind him of his words. 

It’s good when the blood calls one to the tarantella, isn’t 
it? ’’ she asked him. " I think it’s the most wildly innocent 
expression of extreme joy in the world. And yet " — her 
expressive face changed, and into her prominent brown eyes 
there stole a half-whimsical, half-earnest look — " at the end 
— ^Maurice, do you know that I was almost frightened that day 
at the end? " 

" Frightened! Why? " he said. 

He got up from the terrace-seat and sat down in a straw 
chair. 

“ Why? ” he repeated, crossing one leg over the other, and 
laying his brown hands on the arms of the chair. 
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I had a feeling that you were escaping from me in the 
tarantella. Wasn’t it absurd? 

He looked slightly puzzled. • She tinned to Artois. 

“ Can you imagine what I felt, Emile? He danced so well 
that I seemed to see befdre me a pure-blooded Sicilian. It 
almost frightened me ! ” 

She lauglfed. 

“ But I soon learned to delight in — in my Sicilian/* she 
said, tenderly. 

She felt so happy, so at ease, and she was so completely 
natural, that it did not occur to her ftiat though she was ‘with 
her husband and her most intimate friend the two men were 
really strangers to each other. , 

“ You’ll find that I’m quite English, when we are back in 
London,*' Maurice said. There was a cold sound of deter- 
mination in his voice. 

“ Oh, but I don't want you to lose what you have gained 
here,” Hermione protested, half-laughingly, half-tenderly. 

“Gained!” Maurice said, still in the prosaic voice. “I 
don’t think a Sicilian would be much good in England. We 
— ^we don’t want romance there. We want cool-headed, 
practical men who can work, and who’ve no nonsense about 
them.” 

“Maurice!” she said, amazed. “What a cold douche! 
And from yoU! Why, what has happened to you while I’ve 
been away? ” 

“ Happened to me? ” he said, quickly. “ Nothing. 
What should happen to me here? ” 

“ Do you — are you beginning to long for England and 
English ways?” 

“ I think it’s time I began to do something,” he said, 
resolutely. “ I think I’ve had a long enough holiday.” 

He was trying to put the past behind him. He was trying 
to rash into the new life, the life in which there would be no 
more wildness, no more pelding to the hot impulses that were 
surely showered down out of the sun. Mentally he was leaving 
the Enchanted Island already. It was fadingaway, sinking, into 
its purple sea, sinking out of his sight with his wdld heart of 
youth, while he, cold, calm, resolute man was facing the steady 
life befitting an Englishman, the life of work, of social duties, 
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of husband and* father, with a money-making ambition and a 
stake in his country. 

Perhaps you're right,” Kermione said. 

But there was a sound of disayppointment in her voice. 
Till now Maurice had always shared her Sicilian enthusiasms, 
had even run before them, lig&fer-footed than she in the race 
towards the sunshine. It was difficult to accommodate her- 
self to this abrupt change. 

“ But don't let us think of going to-day,” she added. 
” Repember — I have only just come back.” 

And I ! ” said Artois. ” Be merciful to an invalid, 
Monsieur Delarey! ” 

tHe spoke lightly, but he felt fully conscious now that his 
suspicion was well founded. Maurice was uneasy, unhappy. 
He wanted to get away from this peace that held no peace for 
him. He wanted to put something behind him. To a man like 
Artois, Maurice was a boy. He might try to be subtle, he might 
evenr be subtle — for him. But to this acute and trained ob- 
server of the human comedy he could not for long be deceptive. 

During his severe illness the mind of Artois had often been 
clouded, had been dispossessed of its throne by the clamour of 
the body's pain. And, afterwards, when the agony passed 
and the fever abated, the mind had been lulled, charmed into 
a stagnant state that was delicious. But now it began to go 
again tc» its business. It began to work with iitk old rapidity 
that had for a time been lost. And as this power came back 
and was felt thoroughly, very consciously by this very con- 
scious man, he took alarm. What affected or threatened 
Delarey must affect, threaten Hermione. Whether he were 
one with her or not she was one with him. The feeling of 
Artois towards the woman who had shown him such noble, 
such unusual friendship was exquisitely delicate and intensely 
strong. Unmingled with any bodily passion, it was, or so it 
seemed to him, the more delicate and strong on that account. 
He was a man who had an instinctive hatred of heroics. His 
taste revolted from them as it revolted from violence in litera- 
ture. They seemed to him a coarseness, a crudity of the soul, 
and almost inevitably linked with secret falseness. But he 
was conscious that to protect from sorrow or shame the 
woman who had protected him in his dark hour he would be 
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willing to make any sacrifice. There would ®be no limit to 
what he would be ready to do now, in this moment, for Her- 
mione. He knew that, and h^took tie alarm. Till now he 
had been feeling curiosity about the change in Ddarey. Now 
he felt the touch hi fear. 

Something had happened ^to change Maurice while Her- 
mione had been in Africa. He had heard, perhaps, the call of 
the blood. All that he had said, and all that he had felt, on 
the night when he had met Maurice for the first time in London, 
came back to Artois. He had prophesied, vaguely perhaps. 
Had his prophecy already been fulfilled? In this great^ and 
shining peace of nature Maurice was not at peace. And now 
all sense of peace deserted Artois. Again, and fiercely npw, 
he felt the danger of the South, and he added to his light words 
some words that were not light. 

But I am really no longer an invalid,'* he said. And 
I must be getting northward very soon. I need the bracing 
air, the Spartan touch of the cold that the Sybarite m me 
dreads. Perhaps we all need them." 

" If you go on like this, you two," Hermione exclaimed, 
" you will make me feel as if it were degraded to wish to live 
anywhere except at Clapham Jimction or the North Pole. 
Let us be happy as we are, where we are, to-day and — yes, call 
me weak if you like — and to-morrow! " 

Maurice niade no answer to this challenge, but Artois 
covered his silence, and kept the tsJk going on safe topics till 
Gaspare came to the terrace to lay the cloth for collazione. 

It was past noon now, and the heat was brimming up like 
a flood over the land. Flies buzzed about the terrace, buzzed 
against the white walls and ceilings of the cottage, winding 
their tiny, sultry horns ceaselessly, musicians of the sun. The 
red geraniums in the stone pots beneath the broken columns 
drooped their dry heads. The lizards darted and stopped, 
darted and stopped upon the wall and the white seats where 
the tiles were burning to the touch. There was no moving 
figure on the baked mountains, no moving vessel on the shining 
sea. No smoke came from the snowless lips of Etna. It was 
as if the fires of the sun had beaten down and slain the fires of 
the earth. 

Gaspare moved to and fro slowly, spreading the cloth, 
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arranging the ^ts of flowers, the glasses, forks and knives 
upon it. In his face there was little vivacity. But now and 
then his great eyes searched the hot world that lay beneath 
them, and Artois thought he saw in them the watchfulness, 
the strained anxiety, that ha^. been in Maurice's eyes. 

“Someone must be coming," he though^. “Or they 
must be expecting someone to come, these two." 

“ Do you ever have visitors here? " he asked, carelessly. 

“ Visitors! Emile, why are we here? Do you anticipate 
a knock and * If you please, ma'am, Mrs and the Misses 
Watson '? Good heavehs— visitors on Monte Amato! " 

He smiled, but he persisted. 

Never a contadino, or a shepherd, or " — ^he looked down 
at the sea — “ or a fisherman with his basket of sarde? " 

Maurice moved in his chair, and Gaspare, hearing a word 
he knew, looked hard at the speaker. 

“ Oh, we sometimes have the people of the hills to see us," 
said ' Hermione. “ But we don't call them ‘ visitors.' As to 
fishermen — ^here they are! " 

She pointed to her husband and Gaspare. 

“ But they eat all the fish they catch, and we never see the 
fin of even one at the cottage." 

Collazione was ready now. Hermione helped Artois up 
from his chaise longue, and they went to the table under the 
awning. 

“ You must sit facing the view, Emile," Hermione said, 

“ What a dining-room! " Artois exclaimed. 

Now he could see over the wall. His gaze wandered over 
the mountain-sides, travelled down to the land that lay along 
the edge of the sea. 

“Have j^ou been fishing much ^ since I've been away, 
Maurice? " Hermione asked, as they began to eat. 

“ Oh, yes. I went several times. What wine do you like, 
Monsieur Artois?" 

He tried to change the conversation, but Hermione, quite 
innocently, returned to the subject. 

“ They fish at night, you know, Emile, all along that coast 
by Isola Bella and on to the point there that looks like an 
island, where the House of the Sirens is." 

A tortured look went across Maurice's face. He had 
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begun to eat, but now he stopped for a monifent like a man 
suddenly paralysed. 

“The House of the Sirens b” said Artois. “Then there 
are sirens here? I could well believe it. Have you seen 
them, Monsieur Maurice, at night, when you have been fish- 
ing?“ 

He had been gazing at the coast, but now he turned 
towards his host. Maurice began hastily to eat again. 

“ Fm afraid not. But we didn't look out for them. We 
were prosaic and thought of nothing but the fish." 

“ And is there reaUy a house down there? " said Artois. 

“ Yes," said Hermione. “ It used to be a ruin, but now 
it's built up and occupied. Gaspare " — she spoke to him. as 
he was taking a dish from the table — “ who is it lives in the 
Casa delle Sirene now? You told me, but IVe forgotten." 

A heavy, obstinate look came into the boy's face, trans- 
forming it. The question startled him, and he had not 
understood a word of the conversation which had led up to it. 
What had they been talking about? He glanced furtively at 
his master. Matirice did not look at him. 

“ Salvatore and Maddalena, signora," he answered, after 
a pause. 

Then he took the dish and went into the house. 

“ What's the matter with Gaspare? " said Hermione. “ I 
never saw him look like that before — quite ugly. Doesn't he 
like those people? " 

“ Oh yes," replied Maurice. “ Why, why, they're quite 
friends of ours. We saw them at the (air only yesterday." 

“ Well, then, why should Gaspare look like that? " 

“ Oh," said Artois, who saw the discomfort of his host, 
“ perhaps there is some f^ily feud that you know nothing of. 
When I was in Sicily I found the people singularly subtle. 
They can gossip terribly, but they can keep a secret when they 
choose. If I had won the real friendship of a Sicilian, I would 
rather trust him with my secret than a man of any other race. 
They are not only loyal — that is not enough — ^but they are 
also very intelligent." 

“ Yes, they are both — the good ones," said Hermione, 
“ I would trust Gaspare through thick and thin. If they 
were only as staunch in love as they can be in friendship! " 
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Gaspare ca&ie out again with another course. The ugly 
expression had gone from his face, but he still looked unusually 
grave. ^ 

** Ah, when the senses are roused they are changed beings,” 
Artois said. “ They hate and resent governance from outside, 
but their blood governs them.^*^ 

** Our blood governs us when the time cdmes — do you 
remember? ” 

Hermione had said the words before she remembered the 
circumstances in which they had been spoken and of whom 
thejT were said. Directly she had uttered them she remem- 
bered. 

/‘What was that?” Maurice asked, before Artois could 
reply. 

He had seen a suddenly conscious look in Hermione's face, 
and instantly he was aware of a feeling of jealousy within him. 

” What was that? ” he repeated, looking quickly from one 
to the other. 

“Something I remember saying to your wife,” Artois 
answered. “ We were talking about human nature — a small 
subject, monsieur, isn’t it? — and I think I expressed the view 
of a fatalist. At any rate, I did say that — that our blood 
governs us when the time comes.” 

“ The time? ” Maurice asked. 

His feeling of jealousy died away, and Wus replaced by 
a keen personal interest unmingled with suspicions of 
another. 

“ Well, I confess it sometimes seems to me as if, when a 
certain hour strikes, a certain deed must be committed by a 
certain man or woman. It is perhaps their hour of madness. 
They may repent it to the day of their death. But can they 
in that hour avoid that deed? Sofhetimes, when I witness 
the tragic scenes that occur abruptly, unexpectedly, in the 
comedy of life, I am moved to wonder.” 

“ Then you should be very forgiving, Emile,” Hermione 
said. 

“ And you? ” he asked. “ Are you, or would you be, 
forgiving? ” 

Maurice leaned forward on the table and looked at his wife 
with intensity. 
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“ I hope so, but 1 don’t think it would be for that — I mean 
because I thought the deed might not have been avoided. I 
think I should forgive because I pitied ^o, because I know how 
desperately unhappy I should be myself if I were to do a hate* 
ful thing, a thing that W 2 & exceptional, that was not natural 
to my nature as I had generally known it. When one really 
does love cleiinliness, to have thrown one’s self down dehber- 
ately in the mud, to see, to feel, that one is soiled from head to 
foot — that must be terrible. I think I should forgive because 
I pitied so. What do you say, Maurice? ” 

It was like a return to their talk in London at Caminiti’s 
restaurant, when Hermione and Artois discussed topics that 
interested them, and Maurice listened until Hermione appealed 
to him for his opinion. But now he was more deeply interested 
than his companions. 

‘‘ I don’t know,” he said. ” I don’t know about pitying 
and forgiving, but I expect you’re right, Hermione.” 

” How? ” 

” In what you say about — about the person who's done the 
wrong thing feeling awful afterwards. And I think Monsieur 
Artois is right, too— about the hour of madness. I’m sure he 
is right. Sometimes an hour comes and one seems to forget 
everything in it. One seems not to be really one’s self in it, 
but somebody else, and — and — ” 

Suddenly he seemed to become aware that, whereas 
Hermione and Artois had been considering a subject imperson- 
ally, he was introducing the personal element into the conver- 
sation. He stopped short, looked quickly from Hermione to 
Artois, apd said, — 

” What I mean is that I imagine it's so, and that I’ve 
known fellows — in London, you know — who’ve done such odd 
things that I can only explain it like that. They must have — 
well, they must have gone practically mad for the moment. 
You — you see what I mean, Hermione? ” 

The question was uneasy. 

” Yes, but I think we can control ourselves. If we 
couldn’t, remorse would lose half its meaning. I could never 
feel remorse because I had been mad — ^horror, perhaps, but 
not remorse. It seems to me that remorse is our sorrow for 
our own weakness, the heart’s cry of * I need not have done the 

X 
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hateful thing, and I did it, I chose to do it ! * But I could pity, 
I could pity, and forgive because of my pity." 

Gaspare came out^with ceffee. 

And then, Emile, you must have a siesta," said Her- 
mione. " This is a tiring d^ for* you. Maurice and I will 
leave you quite alone in the sitting-room." 

" I don’t think I could sleep," said Artois* * 

He was feeling oddly excited, and attributed the sensation 
to his weak state of health. For so long he had been shut up, 
isolated from the world, that even this coming out was an 
event. He was accustfimed to examine his feelings calmly, 
critically, to track them to their sources. He tried to do so 
now. 

" I must beware of my own extra sensitiveness," he said 
to himself. " I'm still weak. I am not normal. I may see 
tl^gs distorted. I may exaggerate, turn the small into the 
great. At least half of what I think and feel to-day may come 
frofn my peculiar state." 

Thus he tried to raise up barriers against his feeling that 
Delarey had got into some terrible trouble during the absence 
of Hermione, that he was now stricken with remorse, and 
that he was also in active dread of something, perhaps of some 
Nemesis. 

" All this may be imagination," Artois thought, as he 
sipped his coffee. But he said again, — f 

" I don't think I could sleep. I feel abnormally alive to- 
day. Do you know the sensation, as if one were too quick, as 
if all the nerves were standing at attention? " 

" Then our peace here does not soothe you? " |Iermione 
said. 

" If I must be truthful — ^no," he answered. 

He met Maurice's restless glance. 

" I tliink I've had enough coffee," he added. ** Coffee 
stimulates the nerves too much at certain times." 

Maurice finished his and asked for another cup. 

“ He isn’t afro id of being overstimulated," said Hermione. 
" But, Emile, you ought to sleep. You'll be dead tired this 
evening when you ride down." 

" This evening," Hermione bad said. Maurice wondered 
suddenly how late Artois was going to stay at the cottage. 
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*' Oh, no, it will be cool,” Artois said. 

” Yes,” Maurice said. ” Towards five we get a little wind 
from the sea nearly always, *even sooner sometimes. I — I 
usually go down to bathe,about that time.” 

” I must begin to bathe, tod),” Hermione said. 

” What— to-day! ” Maurice said, quickly. 

” Oh, no. Emile is here to-day.” 

Then Artois did not mean to go till late. But he — 
Maurice — ^must go down to the sea before nightfall. 

” Unless I bathe,” he said, tryyig to speak naturedly — 
” unless I bathe I feel the heat too much at night. A dip in 
the sea does wonders for me.” 

“ And in such a sea ! ” said Artois. ” You must have four 
dip to-day. I shall go directly that little wind you speak of 
comes. I told a boy to come up from the village at four to 
lead the donkey down.” 

He smiled deprecatingly. ^ 

” Dreadful to be such a weakling, isn’t it? ” he said. 

” Hush. Don’t talk like that. It’s all going away. 
Strength is coming. You'll soon be your old self. But you've 
got to look forward all the time.” 

Hermione spoke with a warmth, an energy, that braced. 
She spoke to Artois, but Maurice, eager to grasp at any com- 
fort, strove to take the words to himself. This evening the 
climax of his Sicilian tragedy must come. And then? Be- 
yond, might there not be the calm, the happiness, of a sane 
life? He must look forward, he would look forward. 

But when he looked, there stood Maddalena weeping. 

He hated himself. He loved happiness, he longed for it, 
but he knew he had lost his right to it, if any man ever 
has such a right. He had created suffering. How dared 
he expect, how dared he even wish, to escape from 
suffering? 

” Now, Emile,” Hermione said, ” you have really got to go 
in and lie down whether you feel sleepy or not. Don't pro- 
test, Maurice and I have hardly seen anything of each other 
yet. We want to get rid of you.” 

She spoke laughingly, and laughingly he obeyed her. 
When she had settled him comfortably in the sitting-room she 
came out again to the terrace where her husband was standing. 
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looking towards the sea. She had a mg over her arm and was 
holding two cushions. 

“ I thought you and I might go down and take our siesta 
under the oak-trees, Maurice. Would you like that? " 

He was longing to get away, to go up to the heap of stones 
on the mountain-top and set a match to the fragments of 
Hermione's letter, which the dangerous wind might disturb, 
might bring out into the light of day. But he acquiesced at 
once. He would go later — if not this afternoon, then at night 
when he came back from the sea. They went down and 
spread the rug under the shadow of the oaks. 

“ I used to read to Gaspare here,” he said. ” When you 
wore away in Africa.” 

“ What did you read? ” 

“ The Arabian Nights'* 

She stretched herself on the rug. 

“ To lie here and read the Arabian Nights ! And you want 
tolgo away, Maurice? 

” I think it's time to go. If I stayed too long here I should 
become fit lor nothing.” 

” Yes, that's true, I dare say. But — Maurice, it's so 
strange — I have a feeling as if you would always be in Sicily. 
I know it's absurd, and yet I have it. I feel as if you belonged 
to Sicily, and Sicily did not mean to part from you.” 

” That can't be. How could I stay here alwa}^? ” 

” I know.” 

” Unless,” he said, as if some new thought had started 
suddenly into his mind, ” unless I were — ” 

He stopped. He had remembered his sensation ki the sea 
that grey morning of sirocco. He had remembered how he 
had played at dying. 

” What? ” 

She looked at him and understood, 

” Maurice — don't! I — I can't bear that! ” 

” Not one of us can know,” he answered. 

** I — I thought of that once,” she said — long ago, on the 
first night that we were here. I don't know why — ^but perhaps 
it was because I was so happy. I think it must have been 
that. I suppose, in this world, there must always be dread in 
one's happiness, the thought it may stop soon, it may end. 
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But why should it? Is God cruel? I think He wants us to 
be happy.” 

“ If He wants us—” 

“ And that we prevent ourselves from being happy. But 
we won’t do that, Maurice — ^yqu and I — ^will we? ” 

He did not aaswer. . 

“This world — ^Nature — ^is so wonderfully beautiful, so 
happily beautiful. Surely we can learn to be happy, to keep 
happy in it. Look at that sky, that seal Look at the plain 
over there by the foot of Etna, and the coast-line fading ajray, 
and Etna. The God who created it ^ must have meant men 
to be happy in such a world. It isn’t my brain tells me that, 
Maurice, it’s my heart, my whole heart that you have made 
whole. And I know it tells the truth.” 

Her words were terrible to him. The sound of a step, a 
figure standing before her, a few Sicilian words — and all this 
world in which she gloried would be changed for her. But 
she must not know. He felt that he would be willing td die 
to keep her ignorant of the truth forever. 

“ Now we must try to sleep,” he said, to prevent her from 
speaking any more of the words that were torturing him. 
“ We must have our siesta, I had very little sleep last night.” 

“ And I had none at all. But now — we’re together.” 

He arranged the cushion for her. They lay in soft shadow 
and could see*the shining world. The distant gleams upon 
the sea spoke to her. She fancied them voices rising out of 
the dream of the waters, voices from the breast of Nature that 
was the breast of God, saying that she was not in error, that 
God did»mean men to be happy, that they could be happy if 
they would learn of Him. 

She watched those glejims until she fell asleep. 



XX 


Ay^HEN Hennione woke it was four o’clock.® She sat up 
* * on the rug, looked down over the mountain-flank to 
the sea, then turned and saw her husband. He was lying with 
his face half buried in his folded arms. 

‘VMaurice! ” she said*, softly. 

“ Yes,” he answered, lifting his face. 

“ Then you weren’t asleep! ” 

“No.” 


" Have you been asleep? ” 
" No.” 


She looked at her watch. 

” All this time! It’s four. What a disgraceful siesta! 
But I was really tired after the long journey and the 
night.” 

She stood up. He followed her example and threw the 
rug over his arm. 

“ Emile will think we’ve deserted him and aren’t going to 
give him any tea.” 

Yes.” 

They began to walk up the track towards the terrace. 

“ Maurice,” Hermione said, presently, more thoroughly 
wide-awake now. “ Did you get up while I was asleep? 
Did you begin to move away from me, and did I stopwyou, or 
was it a dream? I have a Idnd of vague recollection — or is it 
only imagination? — of stretching out my hand and saying, 
‘ Don’t leave me alone — don’t leave fne alone! ’ ” 

“ I moved a little,” he answered, after a slight pause. 
“ And you did stretch out your hand and murmur something.” 

“ It was that — ‘ don’t leave me alone.' ” 

" Perhaps. I couldn’t hear. It was such a murmur. 

“ And you only moved a little? How stupid of me to 
think you were getting up to go away! ” 

“ )^en one is half asleep one has odd ideas often.” 

He did not tell her that he had been getting up softly, 

3:16 
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hoping to steal away to the mountain-top and destroy the 
fragments of her letter, hidden there, while she slept. 

** You won’t mind,” he added, “ if i go down to bathe this 
evening. I sha’n't sleep properly to-night unless I do.” 

” Of course — go. But won’t it be rather late after tea? ” 

” Oh, no. I’ve often been in at sunset.” 

” How de&cious the water must look then! Maurice! ” 
Yes? ” 

” Shall I come with you? Shall I bathe, too? It would 
be lovely, refreshing, after this heat! It would wash awav all 
the dust of the train! ” 

Her face was glowing with the anticipation of pleasure. 
Every little thing done with him was an enchantment aiter 
the weeks of separation. 

” Oh, I don’t think you’d better, Hermione,” he answered, 
hastily. ” I — you — there might be people. I — I must rig 
you up something first, a tent of some kind. Gaspare and I 
will do it. I can’t have my wife — ” ^ 

” All right,” she said. 

She tried to keep the disappointment out of her voice. 

” How lucky you men are! You can do anything. And 
there’s no fuss. Ah, there’s poor Emile, patiently waiting! ” 

Artois was already established once more in the chaise 
longue. He greeted them with a smile that was gentle, 
almost tenden Those evil feelings to which he had been a 
prey in London had died away. He loved now to see the 
happiness in Hermione’s face. His illness had swept out his 
selfishness, and in it he had proved her affection. He did not 
think that he could ever be jealous of her ag£Lin. 

” Sleeping all this time? ” he said. 

” I was. I’m ashagied of myself. My hair is full of 
mountain-side, but you must forgive me, Emile. Ah, there’s 
Lucrezia. Is tea ready, Lucrezia? ” 

Si, signora.” 

” Then ask Gaspare to bring it.” 

” Gaspare — ^he isn’t here, signora. But I'll brbig it.’ 

She went away. 

” Where’s Gaspare, I wonder? ” said Hermione. Have 
you seen him, Emile? ” 

No.” 
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" Perhaps he*s sleeping, too. He sleeps generally among 
the hens.” 

She looked roimd the comer into the out-house. 

"No, he isn’t there. Have you sent him anywhere, 
Maurice? ” 

"I? No. Where should i-r-” 

I only thought you looked as if you knew where he was." 

"No. But he may have gone out after birds and for- 
gotten the time. Here's tea! " 

These few words had renewed in Maurice the fever of im- 
pati&ce to get away and meet his enemy. This waiting, this 
acting of a part, this suspense, were almost unbearable. All 
the^time that Hermione slept he had been thinking, turning 
over again and again in his mind the coming scene, trying to 
imagine how it would be, how violent, or how deadly, trying 
to decide exactly what line of conduct he should pursue. 
What would Salvatore demand? What would he say or do? 
And where would they meet? If Salvatore waited for his 
coming they would meet at the House of the Sirens. And 
Maddalena? She would be there. His heart sickened. He 
was ready to face a man — but not Maddalena. He thought 
of Gaspare’s story of the fallen olive branch upon which Sal- 
vatore had spat. It was strange to be here in this calm place 
with these two happy people, wife and friend, and to wonder 
what was waiting for him down there by the sei. 

How lonely our souls are! something like that he thought. 
Circumstances were turning him away from his thoughtless 
youth. He had imagined it sinking down out of his sight into 
the purple sea, with the magic island in which it had*danced 
the tarantella and heard the voice of the siren. But was it 
not leaving him, vanishing from him while still his feet trod 
the island, and his eyes saw her legendary mountains? 

Gaspare, he knew, was on the watch. That was why he 
was absent from his duties. But the hour was at hand when 
he would be relieved. The evening was coming. Maurice 
was glad. He was ready to face even violence, but he felt 
that he could not for much longer endure suspense and play 
the quiet host and husband. 

Tea was over and Gaspare had not returned. The clock 
ne had bought at the fair struck five. 
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I ought to be going/' Artois said. 

There was reluctance in his voice. Hennione noticed it 
and knew what he was feeling. • » 

“ You must come up again very soon/' she said. 

“ Yes, monsieur, come to-morrow, won't you? " Maurice 
seconded her. 

The thought of what was going to happen before to-morrow 
made it seem to him a very long way off. 

Hennione looked pleased. 

" I must not be a bore," Artois answered. " I must not 
remind you and myself of limpets. *There are rocks in your 
garden which might suggest the comparison. I think to- 
morrow I ought to stay quietly in Marechiaro." 

" No, no," said Maurice. " Do come to-morrow." 

" Thank you very much. I can't pretend that I do not 
wish to come. And now that donkey-boy — has he climbed 
up, I wonder? " 

" I'll go and see," said Maurice. ^ 

He was feverishly impatient to get rid of Artois. He 
hurried to the arch. A long way off, near the path that led 
up from the ravine, he saw a figure with a gun. He was not 
sure, but he was almost sure that it was Gaspare. It must be 
he. The gun made him look, indeed, a sentinel. If Salvatore 
came the boy would stop him, stop him, if need be, at the cost 
of his own lifg. Maurice felt sure of that, and realised the 
danger of setting such faithfulness and violence to be sentinel. 
He stood for a moment looking at the figure. Yes, be knew 
it now for Gaspare. The boy had forgotten tea-time, had 
forgotten everything, in his desire to carry out his padrone's 
instructions. The signora was not to know. She was never 
to know. And Salvator§ might come Very well, then, he 
was there in the sun — ready. 

" We'll never part from Gaspare," Maurice thought, as 
he looked and understood. 

He saw no other figure. The donkey-boy had perhaps 
forgotten his mission or had started late. Maurice chafed 
bitterly at the delay. But he could not well leave his guest 
on this first day of his coming to Monte Amato, more especially 
after the events of the preceding day. To do so would seem 
discourteous. He returned to ^the. terrace ill at ease, but 
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strove to disguise his restlessness. It was nearly six o'clock 
when the boy at last appeared. Artois at once bade Her- 
mione and Maurice gocd-bye ajud mounted his donkey. 

“ You will come to-morrow, then? " Maurice said to him 
at parting. 

“ I haven't the courage to refuse," Artois replied. " Good- 
bye." 

He had already shaken Maurice's hand, but now he ex- 
tended his hand again. 

" It is good of you to make me so welcome," he said. 

He paused, holding 'Maurice's hand in his. Both Her- 
mione and Maurice thought he was going to say something 
more, but he glanced at her, dropped his host's hand, lifted 
his soft hat, and signed to the boy to lead the donkey away. 

Hermione and Maurice followed to the arch, and from 
there watched him riding slowly down till he was out of sight. 
Maurice looked for Gaspare, but did not see him. He must 
haVe moved into the shadow of the ravine. 

" Dear old Emile! " Hermione said. " He’s been happy 
to-day. You've made him very happy, Maurice. Bless you 
for it! " 

Maurice said nothing. Now the moment had arrived 
when he could go he felt a strange reluctance to say good-bye 
to Hermione, even for a short time. So much might — ^must 
— ^happen before he saw her again that evening. ' 

" And you? " she said, at last, as he was silent. " Are you 
really going down to bathe? Isn't it too late? " 

" Oh, no. I must have a dip. It will do me all the good 
in the world." He tried to speak buoyantly, but the words 
seemed to himself to come heavily from his tongue. 

" Will you take Tito? " 

" I — no, I think I’ll walk. I shall get down quicker, and 
I like going into the sea when I’m hot. I’ll just fetch my 
bathing things." 

They walked back together to the house. Maurice won- 
dered what had suddenly come to him. He felt horribly sad 
now — ^yet he wished to get the scene that awaited him over. 
He was longing to have it over. He went into the house, got 
his bathing-dress and towels, and came out again on to the 
terrace. 
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'' I shall be a little late back, I suppose/’ he said. 

“ Yes. It's six o’clock now. Shall we dine at half-past 
eight — or better say nine? That will give you plenty of time 
to come up quietly.” 

“ Yes. Let’s say nine.’* 

Still he did not move to go. « 

” Have you been happy to-day, Hermione? ” he asked. 

” Yes, very — since this morning.” 

” Since? ” 

“ Yes. This morning I — 

She stopped. 

“ I was a little puzzled,” she said, after a minute, with her 
usual frankness. ”Tell me, Maurice — you weren’t made 
unhappy by — ^by what I told you? ” 

” About — ^about the child? ” 

” Yes.” 

He did not answer with words, but he put his arms about 
her and kissed her, as he had not kissed her since she w^nt 
away to Africa. She shut her eyes. Presently she felt the 
pressure of his arms relax. 

” I’m perfectly happy now,” she said. ” Perfectly 
happy.” 

He moved away a step or two. His face was flushed, and 
she thought that he looked younger, that the boyish expres- 
sion she loved lad come back to him. 

” Good-bye, Hermione,” he said. 

Still he did not go. She thought that he had something 
more to say but did not know how to say it. She felt so 
certain of this that she said, — 

” What is it, Maurice? ” 

” We shall come back^to Sicily, I suppose, sha’n’t we, some 
time or other? ” 

” Surely. Many times, I hope.” 

” Suppose — one can never tell what will happen — suppose 
one of us were to die here? ” 

” Yes/’ she said, soberly. 

” Don’t you think it would be good to lie there where we 
lay this afternoon, under the oak trees, in sight of Etna and 
the sea? I think it would. Good-bye, Hermione.” 

He swung the bathing-dress and the towels up over his 
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shoulder and went away through the arch. She followed and 
watched him springing down the mountain-side. Just 
before he reached the ravine he turned and waved his hand to 
her. His movements, that last gesture, were brimful of 
energy and of life. He acte4 better then than he had that 
day upon the terrace. But the sense of progr^s, the feeling 
that he was going to meet Fate in the person of Salvatore, 
quickened the blood within him. At last the suspense would 
be over. At last he would be obliged to play not the actor 
but the man. He longed to be down by the sea. The youth 
in him rose up at the thought of action, and his last farewell to 
Hermione looking down to him from the arch was bold and 
almost careless. 

Scarcely had he got into the ravine before he met Gaspare. 
He stopped. The boy’s face was aflame with expression as 
he stood, holding his gun, in front of his padrone. 

“ Gaspare! *’ Maurice said to him. 

He held out his hand and grasped the boy’s hot hand. 

I sha’n’t forget your faithful service,” he said. “ Thank 
you, Gaspare.” 

He wanted to say more, to find other and far different 
words. But he could not. 

” Let me come with you, signorino.” 

The boy’s voice was intensely, almost savagely earnest. 

” No. You must stay with the signora.” * 

” I want to come with you.” 

His great eyes were fastened on his padrone’s face. 

” I have alwa57s been with you.” 

” But you were with the signora first. You were*her ser« 
vant. You must stay with her now. Remember one thing, 
Gaspare — the signora is never to kno’jir.” 

The boy nodded. His eyes still held Maurice. They 
glittered as if with leaping fires. That deep and passionate 
spirit of Sicilian loyalty, which is almost savage in its intensity 
and heedless of danger, which is ready to go to hell with, or 
for, a friend or a master who is beloved and believed in, was 
awake in Gaspare, illuminated him at this moment. The 
peasant boy looked noble. 

** Ma 3 m’t I come with you, signorino? ” 

** Gaspare,” Maurice said, ” I must leave someone with 
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the padrona. Salvatore mighl come still. V may miss him 
going down. Whom can I trust to stop Salvatore, if he comes, 
but you? You see? ** 

“ Va bene, signorino.” 

The boy seemed convinced, but he suffered and did not try 
to conceal it. 

“ Now I must go,** Maurice said. 

He shook Ga5pare*s hand. 

“ Have you got the revolver, signorino? ’* said the boy. 

“ No. I am not going to fight with Salvatore.** 

“ How do you know what Salvatore will do? " ^ 

Maurice looked down upon the stones that lay on the 
narrow path. 

“ My revolver can have nothing to do with Maddaleha*s 
father,** he said. 

He sighed. 

“ That*s how it is, Gaspare. Addio! ** 

“ Addio, signorino.*' ^ 

Maurice went on down the path into the shadow of the 
trees. Presently he turned. Gaspare stood quite still, look- 
ing after him. 

Signorino! '* he called. “ May I not come? I want to 
come with you.** 

Maurice waved his hand towards the mountain-side. 

Go to the signora,** he called back. And look out for 
me to-night. Addio, Gaspare! ** 

The boy's Addio ! ** came to him sadly through the 
gathering shadows of the evening. 

Presently Hermione, who was sitting alone on the terrace 
with a book in her lap which she was not reading, saw Gaspare 
walking listlessly through the archway holding his gun. He 
came slowly towards htr, lifted his hat, and was going on 
without a word, but she stopped him. 

“ Why, Gaspare,** she said, lightly, “ you forgot us to- 
day. How was that?** 

“ Signora? ** 

Again she saw the curious, almost ugly, look of obstinacy 
which^he had already noticed, come into his face. 

“ You didn*t remember about tea-time! ** 

Signora,** he answered, “ I am sorry.** ^ ^ 
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He looked kt her fixedly wnile he spoke. 

“lam sorry," he said again. 

“ Never mind," E(prmione. said, imable to blame him on 
this first day of her return. “ I dare say you have got out of 
regular habits while Fve been awky. \^at have you been 
doing all the time? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Niente." 

Again she wondered what was the matter with the boy to- 
day. Where were his life and gaiety? Where was his sense 
of f^m? He used to be^always joking, singing. But now he 
was serious, almost heavy in demeanour. 

“ Gaspare," she said, jokingly, " I think you’ve all become 
very solemn without me. I am the old person of the party, 
but I begin to believe that it is I who keep you lively. I 
mustn’t go away again." 

“ No, signora," he answered, earnestly; “ you must never 
go ^way from us again. You should never have gone away 
from us." 

The deep solemnity of his great eyes startled her. He 
put on his hat and went away round the angle of the 
cottage. 

“ What can be the matter with him? " she thought. 

She remained sitting there on the terrace, wondering. 
Now she thought over things quietly, it struck^her as strange 
the fact that she had left behind her in the priest's house three 
light-hearted people, and had come back to find Lucrezia 
drowned in sorrow, Gaspare solemn, even m3^terious in his 
manner, and her husband — but here her thoughts paused, not 
labelling Maurice. At first he had puzzled her the most. 
But she thought she had found reasons for the change — a 
passing one, she felt sure — in him. He had secretly resented 
her absence, and, though utterly free from any ignoble suspi- 
cion of her, he had felt bo5dshly jealous of her friendship with 
Emile. That was very natural. For this was their honey- 
moon. She considered it their honeymoon prolonged, delight- 
fully prolonged, beyond any fashionable limit. Lucrezia's 
depression was easily comprehensible. The change in her 
husband she accounted for; but now here was Gaspare look- 
ing dismal! 
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"I must cheer them all ip,” she thought to hersdf. 
" This beautiful time mustn’t end dismally.” 

And then she thought of the inevitable departure. Was 
Maurice looking forward to it, desiring it? He had spoken 
that day as if he wished to be off. In London she had been 
able to imagine him in the South, in the highway of the sun. 
But now that she was here in Sicily she could not imagine him 
in London. 

” He is not in his right place there,” she thought. 

Yet they must go, and soon. She knew that they were 
going, and yet could not feel that they were going. VJhat 
she had said under the oak-trees was true. In the spring her 
tender imagination had played softly with the idea of Sicily's 
joy in the possession of her son, of Maurice. Would Sicily 
part from him without an effort to retain him? Would Sicily 
let him go? She smiled to herself at her fancies. But if 
Sicily kept him, how would she keep him? The smile left her 
lips and her eyes as she thought of Maurice's suggestion. 
That would be too horrible. God would not allow that. And 
yet what tragedies He allowed to come into the lives of others. 
She faced certain facts, as she sat there, facts permitted, or 
deliberately brought about by the Divine Will. The scourge 
of war — that sowed sorrows over a land as the sower in the 
field scatters seeds. She, like others, had sat at home and 
read of battlesiin which thousands of men had been killed, and 
she had grieved — or had she really grieved, grieved with her 
heart? She began to wonder, thinking of Maurice's veiled 
allusion to the possibility of his death. He was the spirit of 
youth tp her. And all the boys slain in battle ! Had not each 
one of them represented the spirit of youth to someone, to 
some woman — mother, sister, wife, lover? 

What were those woAien's feelings towards God? 

She wondered. She wondered exceedingly. And pres- 
ently a terrible thought came into her mind. It was this. 
How can one forgive God if He snatches away the spirit of 
youth that one loves? 

Under the shadow of the oak-trees she had lain that day 
and looked out upon the shining world — ^upon the waters, 
upon the plains, upon the mountains, upon the calling coast- 
line and the deep passion of the blue. And she had felt t^ 
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infinite love ol God. When £he had thought of God, she had 
thought of Him as the great Provider of happiness, as One 
who desired, with a heart too large and generous for the mere 
accurate conception man, the joy of man. 

But Maurice was beside her then. 

Those whose lives had been ruined by great tragedies, when 
they looked out upon the shining world what nuist they think, 
feel? 

She strove to imagine. Their conception of God must 
surely be very different from hers. 

Once she had been almost unable to believe that God could 
choose her to be the recipient of a supreme happiness. But 
we accustom ourselves with a wonderful readiness to a happy 
fate. She had come back — she had been allowed to return to 
the Garden of Paradise. And this fact had given to her a 
confidence in life which was almost audacious. So now, even 
while she imagined the sorrows of others, half strove to 
imagine what her own sorrows might be, her inner feeling was 
still one of confidence. She looked out on the shining world, 
and in her heart was the shining world. She looked out on 
the glory of the blue, and in her heart was the glory of the blue. 
The world shone for her because she had Maurice. She knew 
that. But there was light in it. There would always be light 
whatever happened to any human creature. There would 
always be the sun, the great symbol of joy. Itjose even upon 
the battlefield where the heaps of the dead were l3nng. 

She could not realise sorrow to-day. She must see the 
sunlight even in the deliberate visions conjured up by her 
imagination. 

Gaspare did not reappear. For a long time she was alone. 
She watched the changing of the light, the softening of the 
great landscape as the evemng approached. Sometimes she 
thought of Maurice's last words about being laid to rest some 
day in the shadows of the oak-trees, in sight of Etna and the 
sea. When the years had gone, perhaps they would lie to- 
gether in Sicily, wrapped in the final siesta of the body. 
Perhaps the unborn child, of whose beginning she was mystic- 
ally conscious, would lay them to rest there. 

Buon riposo." She loved the Sicilian good-night. 
Better than any text she would love to have those simple 
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words written above her sleeping-place and his. “Buon 
riposo! " — she murmured the words to herself as she looked 
at the quiet of the hills, at tho quiet of* the sea. The glory of 
the world was inspiring, but the peace of the world was almost 
more uplifting, she thought. JFar off, in the plain, she dis- 
cerned tiny trails of smoke from Sicilian houses among the 
orange-trees 'beside the sea. The gold was fading. The 
colour of the waters was growing paler, gentler, the colour of 
the sky less passionate. The last point of the coast-line was 
only a shadow now, scarcely that. Somewhere was the sun- 
set, its wonder unseen by her, buf* realised because of**this 
growing tenderness, that was like a benediction falling upon 
her from a distant love, intent to shield her and her little h^me 
from sorrow and from danger. Nature was whispering her 
“ Buon riposo! ” Her hushed voice spoke withdrawn among 
the mountains, withdrawn upon the spaces of the sea. The 
heat of the golden day was blessed, but after it how blessed 
was the cool of the dim night! ** 

Again she thought that the God who had placed man in 
the magnificent scheme of the world must have intended and 
wished him to be alwuys happy there. Nature seemed to be 
telling her this, and her heart was convinced by Nature, though 
the story of the Old Testament had sometimes left her smiling, 
or left her wondering. Men had written a Bible. God had 
written a Bibife, too. And here she read its pages and was 
made strong by it. 

“ Signora! '' 

Hermione started and turned her head 
“ Lucrezia! What is it? " 

‘‘ What time is it, signora? " 

Hermione looked at her watch. 

Nearly eight o’clock. An hour still before supper.*’ 

“ I’ve got everything ready." 

To-night we’ve only cold things, haven’t we? You made 
us a very nice collazione. The French signore praised your 
cooking, and he’s very particular, as French people generally 
are. So you ought to be proud of yourself." 

Lucrezia smiled, but only for an instant. Then she stood 
with an anxious face, twisting her apron. 

“ Signoral " 

Y 
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Yes? wLt is it? ” ^ 

“ Would you mind — may I — ** 

She stopped. • 

Why, Lucrezia, are you afraid of me? Fve certainly 
been away too long! 

“ No, no, signora, but — ” ’jears hung in her eyes. Will 
you let me go away if I promise to be back by ifine? " 

But you can’t go to Marechiaro in — ” 

“ No, signora. I only want to go to the mountain over 
there under Castel Vecchio. I want to go to the Madonna." 
^rlermione took one df the girl’s hands. 

" To the Madonna della Rocca? " 

Si, signora." 

" I understand." 

" I have a candle to burn to the Madonna. If I go now I 
can be back before nine." 

She stood gazing pathetically, like a big child, at her 
paGrona. 

" Lucrezia," Hermione said, moved to a great pity by her 
own great happiness, "would you mind if I came, too? I 
think I should like to say a prayer for you to-night. I am not 
a Catholic, but my prayer cannot hurt you." 

Lucrezia suddenly forgot distinctions, threw her arms 
round Hermione, and began to sob. 

" Hush, you must be brave! " 

She smoothed the girl’s dark hair gently. 

" Have you got your candle? ” 

" Si." 

She showed it. 

" Let us go quickly, then. Where’s Gaspare? " 

" Close to the house, signora, ^om the mountain. One 
cannot speak with him to-day." 

" Why not?" 

" Non lo so. But he is terrible to-day ! " 

So Lucrezia had noticed Gaspaie’s strangeness, too, even 
in the midst of her sorrow! 

" Gaspare! " Hermione called. 

There was no answer. 

" Gaspare! " 

She called louder. 
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" Si, si^ora! ** 

The voice eame from somewhere behind the house. 

I am going for a walk with Lucrazia. We shall be back 
at nine. Tell the padrone if he comes." 

** Si, signora." * 

The two women set out ^thout seeing Gaspare. They 
walked in silence down the mountain-path. Lucrezia held 
her candle carefully, like one in a procession. She was not 
sobbing now. There were no tears in her eyes. The com- 
panionship and the S3mipathy of her padrona had given her 
some courage, some hope, had taken away from hex’* the 
desolate feelingj the sensation of abandonment which had been 
torturing her. And then she had an almost blind faith ii^the 
Madonna della Rocca. And the padrona was going to pray, 
too. She was not a Catholic, but she was a lady and she was 
good. The Madonna della Rocca must surely be influenced 
by her petition. 

So Lucrezia plucked up a little courage. The activity of 
the walk helped her. She knew the solace of movement. 
And, perhaps, without being conscious of it, she was 
influenced by the soft beauty of the evening, by the peace 
of the hills. But as they crossed the ravine they heard the 
tinkle of bells, and a procession of goats tripped by them, 
following a boy who was twittering upon a flute. He was 
playing the tifne of the tarantella, that tune which Hermione 
associated with careless joy in the sun. He passed down into 
the shadows of the trees, and gradually the airy rapture of his 
fluting and the tinkle of the goat-bells died away towards 
Marechiaro. Then Hermione saw tears rolling down over 
Lucrezia's brown cheeks. 

" He can't play it like Sebastiano, signora! " she said. 

The little tune had brought back all her sorrow. 

" Perhaps we shall soon hear Sebastiano play it again," 
said Hermione. 

They began to climb upward on the far side of the ravine 
towards the fierce silhouette of the Saracenic castle on the 
height. Beneath the great crag on which it was perched was 
the shrine of the Madonna della Rocca. Night was coming 
now, and the little lamp before the shrine shone gently, throw- 
ing a ray of light upon the stones of the path. When thP ) " 
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reached it, Lucrezia crossed herself, and they stood together 
for a moment looking at the faded painting of the Madonna, 
almost effaced against its rocky background. Within the 
glass that sheltered it stood vases of artificial flowers, and on 
the ledge outside the glass were two or three bunches of real 
flowers, placed there by peasants returning to their homes in 
Castel Vecchio from their labours in the vineyards and the 
orchards. There were also two branches with dustering, red- 
gold oranges lying among the flowers. It was a strange, wild 
place. The precipice of rock, which the castello dominated, 
leaned slightly forward above the head of the Madonna, as if 
it meditated overwhelming her. But she smiled gently, as if 
she had no fear of it, bending down her pale eyes to the child 
who lay upon her girlish knees. Among the boulders, the 
wild cactus showed its spiked leaves, and in the day-time the 
long black snakes sunned themselves upon the stones. 

To Hermione this lonely and faded Madonna, smiling 
calinly beneath the savagely frowning rock upon which dead 
men had built long years ago a barbarous fastness, was touch- 
ing in her solitude. There was something appealing in her 
frailness, in her thin, anaemic calm. Hew long had she been 
here? How long would she remain? She was fading away, 
as things fade in the night. Yet she had probably endured 
for years, would still be here for years to come, would be here 
to receive the wild flowers of peasant children. She prayers of 
peasant lovers, the adoration of the poor, who, having very 
little here, put their faith in far-off worlds, where they will 
have harvests surely without reaping in the heat of the sun, 
where they will have good wine without labouring^ in the 
vineyards, where they will be able to rest without the thought 
coming to them, “ If to-day I rest, to-morrow I shall starve." 

As Hermione looked at the painting lit by the little lamp, 
at the gifts of the flowers and the fruit, she began to fed as if 
indeed a woman dwdt there, in that niche of the crag, as if a 
heart were there, a soul to pity, an ear to listen. 

Lucrezia knelt down quietly, lit her candle, turned it up- 
side down till the hot wax dripped on to the rock and made 
a foundation for it, then stuck it upright, crossed hersdf 
silently, and began to pray. Her lips moved quickly. The 
f-^'idle-flame flickered for a moment, then burned steadily. 
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sending its thin fire up towanrds the evening star. After a 
moment Hermione knelt down beside her. 

She had never before prayed at a shrine. It was curious 
to be kneeling under this savage wall of rock above which the 
evening star showed itself in IJie clear heaven of night. She 
looked at the star and at the Madonna, then at the little 
bunches of ffowers, and at Lucrezia's candle. These gifts of 
the poor moved her heart. Poverty giving is beautiful. She 
thought that, and was almost ashamed of the comfort of her 
life. She wished she had brought a candle, too. Then she 
bent her head and began to pray that*Sebastiano might reiAem- 
ber Lucrezia and return to her. To make her prayer more 
earnest, she tried to realise Lucrezia's sorrow by putting ier- 
self in Lucrezia*s place, and Maurice in Sebastiano’s. It was 
such a natural effort as people make every day, every hour. 
If Maurice had forgotten her in absence, had given his love to 
another, had not caied to return to her! If she were alone 
now in Sicily while he was somewhere else, happy with sotne- 
one else! 

Suddenly the wildness of this place where she knelt became 
terrible to her. She felt the horror of solitude, of approaching 
darkness. The outlines of the rocks and of the ruined castle 
looked threatening, alarming. The pale light of the lamp 
before the shrine and of Lucrezia’s votive candle drew to them 
not only the fluttering night-moths, but the spirits of desola- 
tion and of hollow grief that dwell among the waste places and 
among the hills. Night seemed no more beneficent, but 
dreary as a spectre that came to rob the world of all that made 
it beautiful. The loneliness of deserted women encompassed 
her. Was^ there any other loneliness comparable to it? 

She felt sure that t|^ere was not, and she found herself 
praying not only for Lucrezia, but for all women who were sad 
because they loved, for all women who were deserted by those 
whom they loved, or who had lost those whom they loved. 

At first she believed that she was addressing her prayer 
to the Madonna della Rocca, the Blessed Virgin of the Rocks, 
whose pale image was before her. But presently she knew 
that her words, the wov6s of her lips and the more passionate 
words of her heart, were going out to a Being before whom the 
sun burned as a lamp and the^moon as a votive taper. 
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was thinking of women, she w^ praying for women, but she 
was no longer pra3Wg to a woman. It seemed to her as if she 
was so ardent a suitor that she pushed past the Holy Mother 
of God into the presence of God Himself. He had created 
women. He had created the love of women. To Him she 
would, she mast, appeal. 

Often she had prayed before, but never as now, never with 
such passion, with such a sensation of personally pleading. 
The effort of her heart was like the effort of womanhood. It 
seemed to her — ^and she had no feeling that this was blasphem- 
ous«*-as if God knew, understood, everything of the world He 
had created except perhaps this — the inmost agony some 
wopien suffer, as if she, perhaps, could make Him understand 
this by her prayer. And she strove to recount this agony, to 
make it clear to God. 

Was it a presumptuous effort? She did not feel that it 
was. And now she felt selfless. She was no more thinking 
of iierself, was no longer obliged to concentrate her thoughts 
and her imagination upon herself and the one she loved best. 
She had passed beyond that, as she had passed beyond the 
Madonna della Rocca. She was the vcJice and the heart not 
of a woman, but of woman praying in the night to the God who 
had made woman and the night. 

From behind a rock Gaspare watched the two praying 
women. He had not forgotten his padrone’s wSrds, and when 
Hermione and Lucrezia set off from the cottage he had 
followed them, faithful to his trust. Intent upon their errand, 
they had not seen him. His step was light among the stones, 
and he had kept at a distance. Now he stood still, gazing at 
them as they prayed, 

Gaspare did not believe in priest^. Very few Sicilians do. 
An uncle of his was a priest’s son, and he had other reasons, 
quite sufScient to his mind, for being incredulous of the 
sanctity of those who celebrated the mass to which he seldom 
went. But he believed in God, and he believed superstitiously 
in the ef&cacy of the Madonna and in the powers of the saints. 
Once his little brother had fallen dangerously ill on the festa 
of San Giorgio, the santo patrono of Castel Vecchio. He had 
gone to the festa, and had given all his money, five lire, to the 
sASiumt to heal his brother. Next day the child was well. In 
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misfortune he would probablyfatter a prayer, or burn a candle 
bimseli That Lucrezia might think that she had reason to 
pray he understood, though he doubtetj whether the Madonna 
and all the saints could do much for the reclamation of his 
friend Sebastiano. But why should the padrona kneel there 
out-of-doors sending up such dhmest petitions? She was not 
a Catholic. -He had never seen her pray before. He looked 
on with wonder, presently with discomfort, almost with anger. 
To-night he was what he would himself have called “ nervoso,*' 
and anything that irritated his already strung-up nerves 
roused his temper. He was in anxiety about his padrone ^and 
he wanted to be back at the priest’s house, he wanted to see 
his padrone again at the earliest possible moment. The sight 
of his padrona committing an imusual action alarmed fiim. 
Was she, then, afraid as he was afraid? Did she know, sus- 
pect anything? His experience of women was that whenever 
they were in trouble they went for comfort and advice to the 
Madonna and the saints. • 

He grew more and more uneasy. Presently he drew 
softly a little nearer. It was getting late. Night had fallen. 
He must know the^result of the padrone’s interview with 
Salvatore, and he could not leave the padrona. Well then — ! 
He crept nearer and nearer till at last he was close to the shrine 
and could see the Madonna smiling. Then he crossed himself 
and said softly, — 

“ Signora! ” 

Hermione did not hear him. She was wrapped in the 
passion of her prayer. 

“ Signora! ” 

He bent forward and touched her on the shoulder. She 
started, turned her head, and rose to her feet. 

"Gaspare!” • 

She looked startled. This abrupt recall to the world con- 
fused her for a moment. 

" Gaspare! What is it? The padrone! ” 

He took off his cap. 

" Signora, do you know how late it is? ” 

" Has the padrone come back? ” 

Lucrezia was on her feet, too. The tears were in her eyes. 

‘ Scusi^ signora! ” said Gaspare. 
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Hermione began to look md:e natural. 

“ Has the padrone come back and sent you for us? 

“ He did not send, me, signora. It was getting dark. I 
thought it best to come. But I expect he is back. I expect 
he is waiting for us now.*' 

You came to guard me? ** 

She smiled. She liked his watchfulness. 

"What’s the time?" 

She looked at her watch. 

“Why, it is nine already 1 We must hurry. Come, 
Luc^ezia! " •• 

They went quickly down the path. 

They did not talk as they went. Gaspare led the way. 
It ^as obvious that he was in great haste. Sometimes he 
forgot that the padrona was not so light-footed as he was, and 
sprang on so swiftly that she called to him to wait. When at 
last they came in sight of the arch Hermione and Lucrezia 
we^fi panting. 

“ The padrone will — forgive us — ^when — ^he — ^sees how we 
have — ^hurried," said Hermione, laughing at her own fatigue. 
“ Go on, Gaspare! " 

She stood for a moment leaning against the arch. 

“ And you go quickly, Lucrezia, and get the supper. The 
padrone — ^will be — ^hungry after his bath." 

“ Si, signora." 

Lucrezia went off to the back of the house. Then Her- 
mione drew a long breath, recovered herself, and walked to 
the terrace. 

Gaspare met her with flaming eyes. „ 

“ The padrone is not here, signora. The padrone has not 
come back! " 

He stood and stared at her. * 

It was not yet very dark. They stood in a sort of soft 
obscurity in which all objects could be seen, not with sharp 
clearness, but distinctly. 

“ Are you sure, Gaspare? " 

“Si, signora! The padrone has not come back. He is 
not here." 

The boys voice sounded angry, Hermione thought. It 
^ j fcattled her. And the way he looked at her startled her, too. 
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You have looked in the^ouse? Maurice! she called. 
“ Maurice! » 

“ I say the padrone is not l^ere, signora! ” 

Never before had Gaspare spoken to Hermione like this, 
in a tone almost that shd ought to have resented. She did 
not resent it, but it filled her ^th a creeping uneasiness. 

“ What thne is it? Nearly half-past nine. He ought to 
be here by now.*' 

The boy nodded, keeping his flaming eyes on her. 

** I said nine to give him lots of time to get cool, and change 
his clothes, and — it*s very odd.'* , 

“ I will go down to the sea, signora. A rivederci." 

He swung roimd to go, but Hermione caught his arm. 

** No; don't go. Wait a moment, Gaspare. Don't leave 
me like this ! " 

She detained him. 

“ Why, what's the matter? What — ^what are you afraid 
uf ? " — 

Instantly there came into his face the ugly, obstinate look 
she had already noticed, and wondered at, that day. 

“ What are you afraid of, Gaspare? " she repeated. 

Her voice vibrated with a strength of feeling that as yet 
she herself scarcely understood. 

" Nientel " the boy replied, doggedly. 

" Well, bftt then " — she laughed — “ why shouldn't the 
padrone be a few minutes late? It would be absurd to go 
down. You might miss him on the way." 

Gaspare said nothing. He stood there with his arms hang- 
ing and. the ugly look still on his face. 

" Mightn't you? Mightn’t you, Gsispare, if he came up 
by Marechiaro? " 

“ Si, signora." 

" Well, then—" 

They stood there in silence for a minute Hermione 
broke it. 

" He — you know how splendidly the padrone swims," she 
said. " Don't you, Gaspare? " 

The boy said nothing. 

" Gaspare, why don't you answer when I speak to you? " 

" Because I’ve got nothing to say, signora.” 
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His tone was almost rude.^ At that moment he nearly 
hated Hermione for holding him by the arm. If she had been 
a man he would have ^ruck he^ off and gone. 

Gaspare! ’* she said, but not angrily. 

Her instinct told her that he was obliged to be utterly 
natural just then under the spfll of some violent feeling. She 
knew he loved his padrone. The feeling must be one of 
anxiety. But it was absurd to be so anxious. It was ridicul- 
ous, hysterical. She said to herself that it was Gaspare's 
excitement that was affecting her. She was catching his 
mopd. 

“ My dear Gaspare," she said, " we must just wait. The 
padrone will be here in a minute. Perhaps he has come up by 
Marechiaro. Very likely he has looked in at the hotel to see 
how the sick signore is after his day up here. That is it, I feel 
sure.” 

She looked at him for agreement and met his stern and 
flaming eyes, utterly unmoved by what she had saidy atterly 
imconvinced. At this moment she could not deny that this 
untrained, untutored nature had power over hers. She let 
go his arm and sat down by the wall. » 

“ Let us wait out here for a minute," she said. 

" Va bene, signora." 

He stood there quite still, but she felt as if in this un- 
natural stillness there was violent movement, wid she looked 
away from him. It was fully night now. She gazed down 
at the ravine. By that way Maurice would come,‘ unless he 
really had gone to Marechiaro to see Artois. She had sug- 
gested to Gaspare that this might be the reason of IJaurice's 
delay, but she knew that she did not think it was.** Yet what 
other reason could there be? He swam splendidly. She 
said that to herself. She kept on saying it. Why? 

Slowly the minutes crept by. The silence around them 
was intense, yet she felt no calm, no peace in it. Like the 
stillness of Gaspare it seemed to be violent. It began to 
frighten her. She began to wish for movement, for soimd. 
Presently a light shone in the cottage. 

” Signora ! Signora ! " 

Lucrezia's voice was calling. 

" What is it? " she said. 
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" Supper is quite ready, signora/' 

**The signore has not come back yet. He is a little 
late." 

Lucrezia came to the top of the steps. 

“ Where can the signore signora? " she said. “ It only 
takes — " ^ • 

Her voice died suddenly away. Hermione looked quickly 
at Gaspare, and saw that he was gazing ferociously at Lucrezia 
as if to bid her be silent. 

“ Gaspare! " Hermione said, suddenly getting up. 

“ Signora? " 

" I — ^it's odd the signore’s not coming." 

The boy answered nothing. 

" Perhaps — perhaps there really has been an — an acci- 
dent." 

She tried to speak lightly. 

" I don’t think he would keep me waiting like this if — ’* 

go down to the sea," the boy said. " Signoraf let 
me go down to the sea! " 

There was a fury of pleading in his voice, Hermione 
hesitated, but only for a moment. Then she answered,— 

" Yes, you shall go. Stop, Gaspare! " 

He had moved towards the arch. 

" I'm coming with you." 

“ You, signora? " 

" Yes." 

" You cannot come! You are not to come! " 

He was actually commanding her — ^his padrona. 

" You are not to come, signora! " he repeated violently. 

" But 1 am coming," she said. 

They stood facing .each other. It was like a battle. 
Gaspare’s manner, his words, the tone in which they were 
spoken — all made her understand that there was some sinister 
terror in his soul. She did not ask what it was. She did not 
dare to ask. But she said again, — 

" I am coming with you, Gaspare." 

He stared at her and knew that from that decision there 
was no appeal. If he went she would accompany him. 

" Let us wait here, signora," he said. " The padrone will 
be coming presently. We had^better wait here." ** * 
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But now she was as determined on activity as before she 
had been — or seemed — anxious for patience. 

I am going,” shf answered. “ If you like to let me go 
alone you can.” 

She spoke very quietly, but there was a thrill in her voice. 
The boy saw it was useless just ‘then to pit his wiU against hers. 
He dropped his head, and the ugly look came back to bis face, 
but he made no reply. 

“ We shall be back very soon, Lucrezia. We are going a 
little way down to meet the padrone. Come, Gaspare! ” 

Ghe spoke to him gently, kindly, almost pleadingly. He 
made an odd sound. It was not a word, nor was it a sob. 
She had never heard anything like it before. It seemed to her 
to be like a smothered outcry of a heart torn by some acute 
emotion. 

" Gaspare! ” she said. ” We shall meet him. We shall 
meet him in the ravine! " 

"Then they set out. As she was going, Hermione cast a 
look down towards the sea. Alwa3rs at this hour, when night 
had come, a light shone there, the light in the sirens’ house. 
To-night that little spark was not kindlM. She saw only the 
darkness. She stopped. 

“ Why,” she said, “ there's no light! ” 

“ Signora? ” 

She pointed over the wall. 

“ There’s no light ! ” she repeated. 

This little fact — she did not know why — frightened her. 

“ Signora, I am going! ” 

" Gaspare! ” she said. “ Give me your hand to help me 
down the path. It’s so dark. Isn’t it? ” 

She put out her hand. The boy’s.hand was cold. 

They set out towards the sea. 



'^HEY did not talk as they vf/snt down the steep mountain- 
side, but when they reached the entrance of the ravine 
Gaspare stopped abruptly and took his cold hand away from 
his padrona's hand. 

“ Signora,” he said, almost in a whisper. “ Let me go 
alone! ” 

They were under the shade of tlie trees here and it was 
much darker than upon the mountain-side. Hermione could 
not see the boy’s face plainly. She came close up to him. • 

“ Why do you want to go alone? ” she asked. 

Without knowing it, she, too, spoke in an under-voice. 

“ What is it you are afraid of? ” she added. 

“lam not afraid.” 

“ 7es^” she said, “ you are. Your hand is quite cold.** 

“ Let me go alone, signora.” 

“ No, Gaspare. There is nothing to be afraid of, I believe. 
But if — if there should have been an accident, I ought to be 
there. The padrone is my husband, remember.” 

She went on, and he foUowed her, 

Hermione had spoken firmly, even almost cheerfully, to 
comfort the boy, whose uneasiness was surely greater than 
the occasion called for. So many little things may happen to 
delay a man. And Mautice might really have made the 
detour to Marechiaro on his way home. If he had, then they 
would miss him by taking this path through the ravine. 
Hermione knew that, but she did not hesitate to take it. She 
could not remain inactive to-night. Patience was out of her 
reach. It was only by making a strong effort that she had 
succeeded in waiting that short time on the terrace. Now she 
could wait no longer. She was driven. Although she had 
not yet sincerely acknowledged it to herself, fear was gradually 
taking possession of her, a fear such as she had never yet 
known or even imagined. 

She had never yet known or imagined such a fear. That 
she fdt. But she had another feeling, contradictory, surely. 

3 ^ 
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It began to seem to her as if this fear, which was now coming 
upon her, had been near her for a long time, ever since the 
night when she knew ^at she was going to Africa. Had she 
not even expressed it to Maurice? 

Those beautiful days and nights of perfect happiness— can 
they ever come again? Had^ she not thought that many 
times? Was it not the voice of this fear which Lad whispered 
those words, and others like them, to her mind? And had 
there not been omens? Had there not been omens? 

She heard Gaspare’s feet behind her in the ravine, and it 
seemed to her that she could tell by the sound of them upon the 
many little loose stones that he was wild with impatience, 
that he was secretly cursing her for obliging him to go so 
slowly. Had he been alone he would have sped down with a 
rapichty almost like that of travelling light. She was strong, 
active. She was going fast. Instinctively she went fast. 
But she was a woman, not a boy. 

I can’t help it, Gaspare! ** 

She was saying that mentally, saying it again and again, as 
she hurried onward. 

Had there not been omens? 

That last letter of hers, whose loss had prevented Maurice 
from meeting her on her return, from welcoming her! When 
she had reached the station of Cattaro, and had not seen him 
upon the platform, she had felt “ I have lost •him.” After- 
wards, directly almost, she had laughed at the feeling as 
absurd. But she had had it. And then, when at last he had 
come, she had been moved to suggest that he might like to 
sleep outside upon the terrace. And he had agreed to the 
suggestion. They had not resumed their old, sweet relation 
of husband and wife. 

Had there not been omens ? 

And only an hour ago, scarcely that, not that, she had 
knelt before the Madonna della Rocca and she had prayed, 
she had prayed passionately for deserted women, for women 
who loved and who had lost those whom they loved. 

The fear was upon her fully now, and she fully knew that 
it was. Why had she prayed for lonely, deserted women? 
What had moved her to such a prayer? 

” Was I praying lor myself? ” 
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At that thought a physical weakness came to her, and she 
felt as if she could not go on. By the side of the path, growing 
among pointed rocks, there jyas a gi\gLrled olive-tree, whose 
branches projected towards her. Before she knew what she 
was doing she had caugtft hold of one and stood still. So 
suddenly she had stopped tha^ Gaspare, unprepared, came up 
against her in the dark. 

“ Signora! What is the matter? 

His voice was surely angry. For a moment she thought 
of telling him to go on alone, quickly. 

“ What is it, signora? 

** Nothing — only — I* ve walked so fast. Wait one minute ! " 

She felt the agony of his impatience, and it seemed to her 
that she was treating him very cruelly to-night. * 

“ You know, Gaspare,” she said, “ it*s not easy for women 
— this rough walking, I mean. WeVe got our skirts.” 

She laughed. How unnatural, how horrible her laugh 
sounded ia the darkness ! He did not say any more. She 
knew he was wondering why she had laughed like that. After 
a moment she let go the branch. But her legs were trembling, 
and she stumbled whan she began to walk on. 

” Signora, you are tired already. You had better let me 
go alone.” 

For the first time she told him a lie. 

” I should be afraid to wait here all by myself in the night,” 
she said. ” I couldn’t do that.” 

” Who would come? ” 

” I should be frightened.” 

She. thought she saw him look at her incredulously in the 
dark, but tt^as not sure. 

” Be kind to me to-night, Gaspare! ” she said. 

She felt a sudden pas*sionate need of gentleness, of support, 
a woman’s need of sympathy. 

” Won’t you? ” she added. 

” Signora! ” he said. 

His voice sounded shocked, she thought; but in a moment, 
when they came to an awkward bit of the path, he put his 
hand under her arm, and very carefully, almost tenderly, 
helped her over it. Tears rushed into her eyes. For such a 
smkll thing she was crying! She turned her head so 
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Gaspare should not see, and ^ tried to control her emotion 
That terrible question kept on returning to her heart. 

“ Was I pra5dng for myself ?vhen I prayed at the shrine of 
the Madonna della Rocca? 

Hermione was gifted, or cursed; with imagination, and as 
she never made use of her imaginative faculty in any of the 
arts, it was, perhaps, too much at the service of her own life. 
In happiness it was a beautiful handmaid, helping her to 
greater joy, but in unhappy, or in only anxious moments, it 
was, as it usually is, a cursed thing. It stood at her elbow, 
then, like a demon full of 'suggestions that were terrible. With 
an inventiveness that was diabolic it brought vividly before 
her scenes to shake the stoutest courage. It painted the 
future black. It showed her the world as a void. And in that 
void she was as something falling, falling, yet reaching nothing. 

Now it was with her in the ravine, and as she asked ques- 
tions, terrible questions, it gave her terrible answers. And 
it reminded her of other omens — it told her these facts were 
reaUy omens — ^which till now she had not thought of. 

\^y had both she and Maurice been led to think and to 
speak of death to-day? 

Upon the mountain-top the thought of death had come to 
her when she looked at the glory of the dawn. She had said 
to Maurice, “ ‘ The mountains will endure ' — but we! " Of 
course it was a truism, such a thing as she might say at any 
time when she was confronted by the profound stability of 
nature. Thousands of people had said much the same thing 
on thousands of occasions. Yet now the demon at her elbow 
whispered to her that the remark had had a pecuhan signifi- 
cance. She had even said, ‘‘ What is it makes one Ihink most 
of death when — ^when life, new life, is very near? " 

Existence is made up of loss and gain. New beings rush 
into life day by day and hour by hour. Birth is about us, but 
death is about us, too. And when we are given something, 
how often is something also taken from us ! Was that to be 
her fate? 

And Maurice — ^he had been led to speak of death, after- 
wards, just as he was going away to the sea. She recalled his 
words, or the demon whispered them over to her, — 

One can never tell what will happen — suppose one of 
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las were to die here? Don’t ^ou think it would be good to lie 
there where we lay this afternoon, under the oak-trees, in 
sight of Etna and the sea? Lthink it would.’ ” 

They were his very last words, his who was so full of life, 
who scarcely ever seemed to realise the possibility of death. 
All through the day death had surely been in the air about 
them. She ’remembered her dream, or quasi-dream. In it 
she had spoken. She had muttered an appeal, “ Don’t leave 
me alone! ” and at another time she had tried to realise 
Maurice in England and had failed. She had felt as if Sicily 
would never let him go. And when she had spoken* her 
thought he had hinted that Sicily could only keep him by 
holding him in arms of earth, holding him in those arms ^hat 
keep the body of man forever. 

Perhaps it was ordained that her Sicilian should never 
leave the island that he loved. In all their Sicilian da}^ how 
seldom had she thought of theu: future life together in Eng- 
land I '.Mwa}^ she had seen herself with Maurice in the south. 
He had seemed to belong to the south, and she had brought 
him to the south. And now — ^would the south let him go? 
The thought of the sirens of legend flitted through her mind. 
They called men to destruction. She imagined them sitting 
among the rocks near the Casa della Sirene, calling — calling 
to her Sicilian. 

Long ago, ‘when she first knew him well and loved his 
beauty, she had sometimes thought of him as a being of legend. 
She had let her fancy play about him tenderly, happily. He 
had been Mercury, Endymion, a dancing faun, Cupid vanish- 
ing from Psyche as the dawn came. And now she let a cruel 
fancy havd its will for a moment. She imagined the sirens 
calling among the rocks,i^ and Maurice list ening to their sum- 
mons, and going to his destruction. The darkness of the 
ravine helped the demon who hurried with her down the 
narrow path, whispering in her ears. But though she yielded 
for a time to the nightmare spell, common-sense had not 
utterly deserted her, and presently it made its voice heard. 
She began to say to herself that in giving way to such fantastic 
fears she was being unworthy of herself, almost contemptible. 
In former times she had never been a foolish woman or weak. 
She had, on the contrary, been strong and sensible, although 
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unconventional and enthusiast^. Many people had leaned 
upon her, even strong people. Artois was one. And she had 
never yet failed anyonei 

** I must not fail mysdf/’ she suddenly thought. I must 
not be a fool because I love.** 

She loved very much, and she had been separated from her 
lover very soon. Her eagerness to return to him* had been so 
intense that it had made her afraid. Yet she had returned, 
been with him again. Her fear in Africa that they would 
perhaps never be together again in their Sicilian home had been 
groundless. She rememl5ered how it had often tormented 
her, especially at night in the dark. She had passed agonising 
hours, for no reason. Her imagination had persecuted her. 
Now it was trying to persecute her more cruelly. Suddenly 
she resolved not to let it have its way. Why was she so 
frightened at a delay that might be explained in a moment 
and in the simplest manner? Why was she frightened at all? 

^Gaspare’s foot struck a stone and sent it fl 5 nng down the 
path past her. 

Ah! it had been Gaspare. His face, his manner, had 
startled her, had first inclined her to fear. 

Gaspare! ** she said. 

” Si, signora? *’ 

“ Come up beside me. There's room now.** 

The boy joined her. 

" Gaspare,’* she continued, " do you know that when we 
meet the padrone, you and I, we shall look like two fools? ” 

“ Meet the padrone? ’* he repeated, sullenly. 

“ Yes. He’ll laugh at us for rushing down like this* He’ll 
think we’ve gone quite mad.” 

Silence was the only response sh^fiad. 

” Won't he? ” she asked. 

” Non lo so.” 

”Oh, Gaspare!” she exclaimed. “Don’t — don’t be like 
this to-night. Do you know that you are frightening me? ” 

He did not answer. 

“What is the matter with you? What has been the 
matter with you all day? ” 

“ Niente.” 

' His voice was hard, and he fell behind again. 
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Hermione knew that he^was concealing something from 
her. She wondered what it was. It must be something 
siirely in connection with his anxiety. Her mind worked 
rapidly. Maurice — the sea — ^ bathing — Gaspare's fear — 
Maurice and Gaspare hacf battled together often while she had 
been in Africa. 

** Gaspare," she said. " Walk beside me — wish it." 

He came up reluctantly. 

" You've bathed with the padrone lately? " 

" Si, signora." 

" Many times? " 

" Si, signora." 

" Have you ever noticed that he was tired in the sea, or 
afterwards, or that bathing seemed to make him ill in any 
way? " 

" Tired, signora? " 

" You know there's a thing, in English we call it cramp. 
Sometiines it seizes the best swimmers. It's a dreadful p^n, 
I believe, and the limbs refuse to move. You've never — 
when he's been swimming with you, the padrone has never 
had anything of thSt kind, has he? It wasn't that which 
made you frightened this evening when he didn't come? " 

She had unwittingly given the boy the chance to save her 
from any worse suspicion. With Sicilian sharpness he seized 
it. Till now Re had been in a dilemma, and it was that which 
had made him sullen, almost rude. His position was a diffi- 
cult one. He had to keep his padrone's confidence. Yet he 
could not — physically he could not — stay on the mountain 
when he Imew that some tragedy was probably being enacted, 
or had already been enacted by the sea. He was devoured by 
an anxiety w’hich he CQjjld not share and ought not to show 
because it was caused by the knowledge which he was solemnly 
pledged to conceal. This remark of Hermione gave him a 
chance of shifting it from the shoulders of the truth to the 
shoulders of a lie. He remembered the morning of sirocco, 
his fear, his passion of tears in the boat. The memory seemed 
almost to make the lie he was going to tell the truth. 

" Si, signora. It was that.” 

His voice was no longer sullen. 

" The padrone had an attach .like that? " ^ 
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Again the terrible fear came \}ack to her. 

“ Signora, it was one morning.” 

” Used you to bathe in the morning? ” 

A hot flush came in Gaspare’s face, but Hermione did not see 
it in the darkness. , 

" Once we did, signora. Wi had been fishing.” 

” Go on. Tell me! ” 

Then Gaspare related the incident of his padrone’s sinking 
in the sea. Only he made Maurice’s travesty appear a real 
catastrophe. Hermione listened with painful attention. So 
Maurice had nearly died,’ bad been into the jaws of death, 
while she had been in Africa! Her fears there had been less 
ill'faunded than she had thought. A horror came upon her 
as she heard Gaspare’s story. 

“ And then, signora, 1 cried,” he ended. " I cried.’ 

” You cried? ” 

“ I thought I never could stop crying again.” 

‘How different from an English boy’s reticence *Was this 
frank confession! and yet what English boy was ever more 
manly than this mountain lad? 

"Why — ^but then you saved the padrone’s life! God 
bless you! ” 

Hermione had stopped, and she now put her hand on 
Gaspare’s arm. 

" Oh, signora, there were two of us. We hah the boat.” 

" But ” — ^another thought came to her — " but, Gaspare, 
after such a thing as that, how could you let the padrone go 
down to bathe alone? ” 

Gaspare, a moment before credited with a faithful* action, 
was now to be blamed for a faithless one. For neither was he 
responsible, if strict truth were to bp regarded. But he had 
insisted on saving his padrone from the sea when it was not 
necessary. And he Imew his own faithfulness and was 
secretly proud of it, as a good woman knows and is proud of 
her honour. He had borne the praise therefore. But one 
thing he could not bear, and that was an imputation of faith* 
lessness in his stewardship. 

" It was not my fault, signora! ” he cried, hotly. " I 
wanted to go. I begged to go, but the padrone would not let 
me.” 
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Why not?** 

Hermione, peering in the darkness, thought she saw the 
ugly look come again into th^ boy’s fage. 

" Why not, signora? ** 

" Yes, why not? ” • 

“ He wished me to stay jsrfth you. He said, ‘ Stay with 
the padronsP, Gaspare. She vM be all alone.’ ” 

“Did he? W'ell, Gaspare, it is not your fault. But I 
never thought it was. You know that." 

She had heard in his voice that he was hurt. 

“Come! We must go on!" • 

Her fear was now tangible. It had a definite form, and 
with every moment it grew greater in the night, towering^ over 
her, encompassing her about. For she had hoped to meet 
Maurice coming up the ravine, and, with each moment that 
went by, her hope of hearing his footstep decreased, her con- 
viction that something imtoward must have occurred grew 
more soKd. Only once was her terror abated. When ihey 
were not far from the mouth of the ravine Gaspare suddenly 
seized her arm from behind. 

“ Gaspare! What is it? " she said, startled. 

He held up one hand. 

“ Zitta! " he whispered. 

Hermione listened, holding her breath. It was a silent 
night, windlefe and calm. The trees had no voices, the water- 
course was dry, no longer musical with the falling stream. 
Even the sea was dumb, or, if it were not, murmured so softly 
that these two could not hear it where they stood. And now, 
in thi&dark silence, they heard a faint sound. It was surely a 
footfall u|)on stones. Yes, it was. 

By the fierce joy that burst up in her heart Hermione 
measured her previous lear. 

“ It’s he! It’s the padrone! ” 

She put her face close to Gaspare’s and whispered the 
words. He nodded. His eyes were shining. 

“ Andiamo! " he whispered back. 

With a boy’s impetuosity he wished to rush on and meet 
the truant pilgrim from the sea, but Hermione held him back. 
She could not bear to lose that sweet sound, the footfall on 
the stones, coming nearer every moment. • 
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“No, Let's wait for him liere! Let's give him a sur- 
prise.” 

“ Va bene! ” 

His body was quivering with suppressed movement. But 
they waited. The step was slow, or So it seemed to Hermione 
as she listened again, like the s^ep of a tired man. Maurice 
seldom walked like that, she thought. He was 4ight-footed, 
swift. His actions were ardent as were his eyes. But it 
must be he! Of course it was he! He was languid after a 
long swim, and was walking slowly for fear of getting hot. 
Tha^, must be it. The wsflker drew nearer, the crunch of the 
stones was louder under his feet. 

“^It isn't the padrone! ” 

Gaspare had spoken. All the light had gone out of his 
eyes. 

“Si! Si! It is he!” 

Hermione contradicted him. 

No, signora. It is a contadino.” 

Her joy was failing. Although she contradicted Gaspare, 
she began to feel that he was right. This step was heavy, 
weary, an old man's step. It could not bt-her Mercury coming 
up to his home on the mountain. But still she waited. Pre- 
sently there detached itself from the darkness a faint figure, 
bent, crowned with a long Sicilian cap. 

“Andiamo!” • 

This time she did not keep Gaspare back. Without a 
word they went on. As they came to the figure it stopped. 
She did not even glance at it, but as she went by it she heard 
an old, croaky voice say,— 

“ Benedicite ! ” * 

Never before had the Sicilian greeting sounded horrible in 
her ears. She did not reply to it.* She could not. And 
Gaspare said nothing. They hastened on in silence till they 
reached the high road by Isola Bella, the road where Maurice 
had met Maddalena on the morning of the fair. 

It was deserted. The thick white dust upon it looked 
ghastly at their feet. Now they could hear the faint and 
regular murmur of the oily sea by which the fishermen's boats 
were drawn up, and discern, far away on the right, the ser- 
pentne lights of Cattaro. 
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“ Where do you go to btthe? ” Hermione asked, always 
speaking in a hushed voice. Here, by Isola Bella? ” 

She looked down at the r^cks of thg tiny island, at the dim- 
ness of the spreading sea. Till now she had always gloried 
in its beauty, but to-night it looked to her mysterious and 
cruel. 

“ No, signora.” 

” Where then? ” 

“ Farther on — a little. I will go.” 

His voice was full of hesitation. He did not know what 
to do. 

“ Please, signora, stay here. Sit on the bank by the*line. 
I will go and be back in a moment. I can run. It is better. 
If you come we shall take much longer.” • 

“Go, Gaspare!” she said. “But — stop— where do you 
bathe exactly? ” 

“ Quite near, signora.” 

“ In^at little bay underneath the promontory where^the 
Casa delle Sirene is? ” 

“ Sometimes there and sometimes farther on by the caves. 
A rivederla! ” • 

The white dust flew up from the road as he disappeared. 
Hermione did not sit down on the bank. She had never 
meant to wait by Isola Bella, but she let him go because what 
he had said f^as true, and she did not wish to delay him. If 
anything serious had occurred every moment might be valu- 
able. After a short pause she followed him. As she walked 
she looked continually at the sea. Presently the road mounted 
and she came in sight of the sheltered bay in which Maurice 
had heard Maddalena’s cry when he was fishing. A stone wall 
skirted the road here. Some twenty feet below was the rail- 
way line laid on a banfe which sloped abruptly to the curving 
beach. She leaned her hands upon the wall and looked down, 
thinking she might see Gaspare. But he was not there. The 
dark, still sea, protected by the two promontories, and by an 
islet of rock in the middle of the bay, made no sound here. It 
lay motionless as a pool in a forest under the stars. To the 
left the jutting land, with its turmoil of jagged rocks, was a 
black mystery. As she stood by the wall, Hermione felt 
horribly lonely, horribly deserted. She wished she ha^ not 
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let Gaspare go. Yet she dreaded bis return. What might 
he have to tell her? Now that she was here by the sea she 
fdt how impossible it yras for Maurice to have been delayed 
upon the shore. For there was no one here. The fishermen 
were up in the village. The contadini had long since left their 
work. No one passed upon the road. There was nothing, 
there could have been nothing to keep a man here. She felt 
as if it were already midnight, the deepest hour of darkness and 
of silence. 

As she took her hands from the wall, and turned to go on 
up the hill to the point which commanded the open sea and 
the 'beginning of the Straits of Mesina, she was terrified. 
Suspicion was hardening into certainty. Something dreadful 
must have happened to Maurice. 

Her legs had begun to tremble again. All her body fdt 
weak and incapable, like the body of an old person whose life 
was drawing to an end. The liill, not very steep, faced her 
likft a precipice, and it seemed to her that she would not be 
able to mount it. In the road the deep dust sorely clung to 
her feet, refusing to let her lift them. And she felt sick and 
contemptible, no longer her own mistress either ph3rsically or 
mentally. The voices within her that strove to whisper 
commonplaces of consolation, saying that Maurice had gone 
to Marechiaro, or that he had taken another path home, not 
the path from Isola Bella, brought her no oomfort. The 
thing within her soul that knew what she, the human being 
containing it, did not know, told her that her terror had its 
reason, that she was not suffering in this way without cause. 
It said, “ Your terror is justified.” 

At last she was at the top of the hill, and could see vaguely 
the shore by the caves where the fishermen had slept in the 
dawn. To her right was the path whicfh led to the wall of rock 
connecting the Sirens’ Isle with the mainland. She glanced 
at it, but did not think of following it. Gaspare must have 
followed the descending road. He must be down there on 
that beach searching, calling his padrone’s name, perhaps. 
She began to descend slowly, still physically distressed. True 
to her fixed idea that if there had been a disaster it must be 
connected with the sea, she walked always close to the wall, 
and jpoked always down to the sea. Within a short time, two 
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or three minutes, she came an sight of the lake-like inlet, a 
miniature fiord, which lay at the feet of the woods where liid 
the Casa delle Sirene. Th^ water here looked black like 
ebony. She stared down at it and saw a boat lying on the 
shore. Then she gazed fof a moment at the trees opposite from 
which always, till to-night, hafl shone the lamp which she and 
Maurice had seen from the terrace. All was dark. The 
thickly-growing trees did not move. Secret and impene- 
trable seemed to her the hiding-place they made. She could 
scarcely imagine that anyone lived among them. Yet doubt- 
less the inhabitants of the Casa delle Sirene were sleeping 
quietly there while she wandered on the white road accom- 
panied by her terror. ^ 

She had stopped for a minute, and was just going to walk 
on, when she heard a sound that, though faint and distant, 
was sharp and imperative. It seemed to her to be a violent 
beating on wood, and it was followed by the calling of a voice. 
She waited. The sound died away. She listened, straining 
her ears. In this absolutely still night sound travelled far. 
At first she had no idea from what direction came this noise 
which had startled •her. But almost immediately it was 
repeated, and she knew that it must be someone striking 
violently and repeatedly upon wood — ^probably a wooden door. 
Then again the call rang out. This time she recognised, or 
thought she recognised, Gaspare's voice raised angrily, fiercely 
in a summons to someone. She looked across the ebon water 
at the ebon mass of the trees on its further side, and realised 
swiftly that Gaspare must be there. He had gone to the only 
house l^ptween the two bathing-places to ask if its inhabitants 
had seen ssiything of the padrone. 

This seemed to her to be a very natural and intelligent 
action, and she waited &gerly and watched, hoping to see a 
light shine out as Salvatore — yes, that had been the name told 
to her by Gaspare — as Salvatore got up from sleep and came 
to open He might know something, know at least at what 
hour Maurice had left the sea. 

Again came the knocking and the call, again — four, five 
times. Then there was a long silence. Always the darkness 
reigned, unbroken by the earth-bound star, the light she 
looked for. The silence began to seem to her interminable. 
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At first she thought that perhapfGaspare washaving a colloquy 
with the owner of the house, was learning something of Maurice. 
But presently she begam to believe that there could be no one 
in the house, and that he had realised this. If so, he would 
have to return either to the road or"* the beach. She could see 
no boat moored to the shore opposite. He would come by 
the wall of rock then, unless he swam the inl^. She went 
back a little way to a point from which dimly she saw the wall, 
and waited there a few minutes. Surely it would be dangerous 
to traverse that wall on such a dark night! Now, to her other 
fea^ was added fear foi*' Gaspare. If an accident were to 
happen to him! Suddenly she hastened back to the path 
whiph led from the high road along the spit of cultivated land 
to the wall, turned from the road, traversed the spit, and went 
down till she stood at the edge of the wall. She looked at the 
black rock, the black sea that lay motionless far down on 
either side of it. Surely Gaspare would not venture to come 
tlfis way. It seemed to her that to do so would mean death, 
or, if not that, a dangerous fall into the sea — and probably 
there were rocks below hidden under the surface of the water. 
But Gaspare was daring. She knew thi^t. He was as active 
as a cat and did not know the meaning of fear for his own 
safety. He might — 

Out of the darkness on the land beyond the wall, some- 
thing came, the form of someone hurrying. ^ 

“ Gaspare! ” 

The form stopped. 

“ Gaspare! 

“Signora! What are you doing here? Madonna! “ 

“Gaspare, don’t come this way! You are ndt to come 
this way.” 

“ Why are you here, signora? I told you to wait for me 
by Isola Bella.” 

The startled voice was hard. 

“ You are not to cross the wall. I won*t have it.” 

“ The wall — it is nothing, signora. I have crossed it many 
times. It is nothing for a man.” 

“ In the day, perhaps, but at night — don’t, Gaspare — 
d’you hear me? — you are not — ” 

<She stopped, holding her breath, for she saw him coming 
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lightly, poised on bare feet, straight as an arrow, and balanc- 
ing hhnself with his outstretched arms. 

''Ah!” 

She had shrieked out. Just as he was midway Gaspare 
had looked down at the sfta — the open sea on the far side of 
the wall. Instantly bis foot ^pped, he lost his balance and 
fell. She thought he had gone, but he caught the wall with 
his hands, hung for a moment suspended above the sea, then 
raised himself as a gymnast does on a parallel bar, slowly till 
his body was above the wall. Then — ^Hermione did not know 
how — ^he was beside her. 

She caught hold of him with both hands. She felt furi- 
ously angry. 

" How dare you disobey me? ” she said, panting *and 
trembling. “ How dare you — ” 

But his eyes silenced her. She broke off, staring at him. 
All the healthy colour had left his face. There was a leaden 
hue uponnt. 

" Gaspare — aie you — you aren't hurt — you — ” 

“ Let me go, signora! Let me go! ” 

She let him go instantly. 

" What is it? Where are you going? ” 

He pointed to the beach. 

” To the boat. There’s — down there in the water — 
there’s somethlhig in the water.” 

“ Something? ” she said. 

" Wait in the road.” 

He rushed away from her, and she heard him saying, 
"Madonna! Madonna! Madonna! crying it out as he ran. 

Sometlfing in the water! She felt as if her heart stood still 
for a century, then at last beat again somewhere up in her 
throat, choking her. Something — could Gaspare have seen 
what? She moved on a step. One of her feet was on the 
wall, the other still on the firm earth. She leaned down and 
tried to look over into the sea beyond, the sea close to the wall. 
But her head swam. Had she not moved back hastily, 
obedient to an imperious instinct of self-preservation, she 
would have fallen. She sat down, there where she had been 
standing, and dropped her face into her hands close to her 
knees, and kept quite still. She felt as if she were in a taain 
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going through a tunnd. He» ears were full of a roaring 
clamour. How long she sat and heard tumult she did not 
know. When she looked up t}^e night seemed to her to be 
much darker than before, intensely dark. Yet all the stars 
were there in the sky. No clouds had come to hide them. 
She tried to get up quickly, bjat there was surely something 
wrong with her b^y. It would not obey htt will at first. 
Presently she lay down, turned over on her side, put both 
hands on the grotmd, and with an effort, awkward as that of 
a cripple, hoisted herself up and stood on her feet. Gaspare 
had said, “ Wait in the road." She must find the road. That 
was what she must do. 

" Wait in the road — wait in the road." She kept on say- 
ing "that to herself. But she could not remember for a moment 
where the road was. She could only think of rock, of water 
black like ebony. The road was white. She must look for 
something white. And when she found it she must wait. 
Presently, while she thought she was looking, she found that 
she was walking in the dust. It flew up into her nostrils, dry 
and acrid. Then she began to recover herself and to realise 
more clearly what she was doing. r 

She did not know yet. She knew nothing yet. The night 
was dark, the sea was dark, Gaspare had only cast one swift 
glance down before his foot had slipped. It was impossible 
that he could have seen what it was that wfLs there in the 
water. And she was always inclined to let her imagination 
run riot. God isn’t cruel. She had said that under the oak- 
trees, and it was true. It must be true. 

" I’ve never done God any harm,’’ she was saying, to her- 
self now. " I’ve never meant to. I’ve always fried to do 
the right thing. God knows that! God wouldn't be cruel 
to me.” 

In this moment all the subtlety of her mind deserted her, 
all that in her might have been called ” cleverness.” She 
was reduced to an extraordinary simplicity like that of a cliild, 
or a very instinctive, uneducated person. 

" I don’t think I'm bad,” she thought. ” And God — ^He 
isn't bad. He wouldn’t wish to hurt me. He wouldn’t wish 
to kill me.” 

«She was walking on mechanically while she thought this, 
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but presently she rememberedoagain that Gaspare had told her 
to wait in the road. She looked over the wall down to the 
narrow strip of beach that e^ged the i^ilet between the main- 
land and the Sirens' Isle. The boat which she had seen there 
was gone. Gaspare had taken it. She stood staring at the 
place where the boat had beexf. Then she sought a means of 
descending tO that strip of beach. She would wait there. A 
little lower down the road some of the masonry of the wall had 
been broken away, perhaps by a winter flood, and at this 
point there was a faint track trodden by fishermen's feet, lead- 
ing down to the line. Hermione got over the wall at this 
point and was soon on the beach, standing almost on the spot 
where Maurice had stripped off his clothes in the night to seek 
the voice that had cried out to him in the darkness. ''She 
waited here. Gaspare would presently come back. His arms 
were strong. He could row fast. She would only have to 
wait a few minutes. In a few minutes she would know. She 
strained her eyes to catch sight of the boat rounding the pro- 
montory as it returned from the open sea. At first she stood, 
but presently as the minutes went by and the boat did not 
come, her sense of physical weakness returned and she sat 
down on the stones with her feet almost touching the 
water. 

“ Gaspare knows now," she thought. " I don’t know, 
but Gaspare Blows." 

That seemed to her strange, that anyone should know the 
truth of this thing before she did. For what did it matter to 
anyone but her? Maurice was hers; was so absolutely hers 
that she felt as if no one else had any concern in him. He 
was Gaspire's padrone. Gaspare loved him as a Sicilian may 
love his padrone. Others in England, too, loved him — ^his 
mother, his father. But what was any love compared with 
the love of the one woman to whom he belonged? His mother 
had her husband. Gaspare — ^he was a boy. He would love 
some girl presently; he would marry. No, she was right. 
The truth about that “ something in the water " only con- 
cerned her. God’s dealing with tlfis creature of His to-night 
only really mattered to her. 

As she waited, pressing her hands on the stones and looking 
always at the point of the dark land round which the j;K>at 
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must come, a strange and terrible feeling came to her, a feeling 
that she knew she ought to drive out of her soul, but that she 
was powerless to expeV 

She felt as if at this moment God were on His trial before 
her — ^before a poor woman who loved. 

" If God has taken Mauricd, from me," she thought, " He 
is cruel; frightfully cruel, and I cannot love Hini. If He has 
not taken Maurice from me, He is the God who is love, the God 
I can, I must, worship! " 

Which God was He? 

The vast scheme of the world narrowed; the wide horizons 
vanished. There was nothing beyond the limit of her heart. 
She felt, as almost all believing human beings feel in such 
moments, that God's attention was entirely concentrated upon 
her life, that no other claimed His care, begged for His 
pity, demanded His tenderness because hers was so 
intense. 

••Did God wish to lose her love? Surely not! •Then He 
could not commit this frightful act which she feared. He 
had not committed it. 

A sort of relief crept through her as sfce thought this. Her 
agony of apprehension was suddenly lessened, was almost 
driven out. 

God wants to be loved by the beings He has created. 
Then He would not deliberately, arbitrarily festroy a love 
already existing in the heart of one of them; a love thankful 
to Him, enthusiastically grateful for happiness bestowed by 
Him. 

Beyond the darkness of the point there came out of the 
dimness of the iiight that brooded above the open sea' a moving 
darkness, and Hermione heard the splash of oars in the calm 
water. She got up quickly. Now tier body was trembling 
again. She stared at the boat as if she would force it to yield 
its secret to her eyes. But that was only for an instant. 
Then her ears seemed to be seeking the truth, seeking it from 
the sound of the oars in the water ! 

There was no rhythmic regularity in the music they made, 
no steadiness, no — ^no— 

She listened passionatdy, instinctively bending down her 
heai3. sideways. It seemed to her that she was listening to a 
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drunken man rowing. Now tl|ere was a quick beating of the 
oars in the water, then silence, then a heavy splash as if one 
of the oars had escaped from an unce^ain hand, then some 
uneven strokes, one oar striking the water after the 
other. • 

“ But Gaspare is a contadirfb,’^ she said to herself, “ not a 
fisherman. Oaspare is a contadino and — " 

“ Gaspare! " she called out. “ Gaspare! ” 

The boat stopped midway in the mouth of the inlet. 

" Gaspare! Is it you? 

She saw a dark figure standing up in the boat. 

“ Gaspare, is it you? " she cried, more loudly. • 

“ Si.'* 

Was it Gaspare’s voice? She did not recognise it. ¥et 
the voice had answered “ Yes.” The boat still remained 
motionless on the water midway between shore and shore. 
She did not speak again; she was afraid to speak. She stood 
and stare(>at the boat and at the motionless figure standing up 
in it. Why did not he row in to land? What was he doing 
there? She stared at the boat and at the figure standing in it 
till she could see nothing. Then she shut her eyes. 

” Gaspare! ” she called, keeping her eyes shut. ” What 
are you doing? Gaspare? ” 

There was no reply. 

She openec?her eyes, and now she could see the boat again 
and the rower. 

” Gaspare! ” she cried, with all her strength to the black 
figure. ” Why don’t you row to the shore? Why don’t you 
come to me? ” 

‘‘ Ven^o! ” 

Loudly the word came to her, loudly and sullenly as if the 
boy were angry with her, almost hated her. It was followed 
by a fierce splash of oars. The boat shot forward, coming 
straight towards her. Then suddenly the oars ceased from 
moving, the dark figure of the rower fell down in a heap, and 
she beard cries, like cries of despair, and broken exclamations, 
and then a long sound of furious weeping. 

“ Gaspare! Gaspare! ” 

Her voice was strangled in ho: throat and died away. 

" And then, signora, I cried — I cried! ” ^ 
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When had Gaspare said tl)^t to her? And why had he 
cried? 

“ Gaspare! ” ^ 

It came from her lips in a whisper almost inaudible to 
herself. 

Then she rushed forward iiito the dark water. 



*xxn 

» 

T ATE that'night Dr Marini, the doctor of the commune of 
Marechiaro, was roused from sleep in his house in the 
Corso by a violent knocking on his street door. He turned 
over in his bed, muttered a curse, then lay still for a moment 
and listened. The knocking was renewed more violently. 
Evidently the person who stood without was determined*to 
gain admission. There was no help for it. The good doctor, 
who was no longer young, dropped his weary legs to the fldor, 
walked across to the open window, and thrust his head out of 
it. A man was standing below. 

“ What is it? What do you want? ” said the doctor, in 
a grumbling voice. “ Is it another baby? Upon my wor.d 
these — ” 

“ Signor Dottore, come down, come down instantly! The 
signore of Monte Amaio, the signore of the Casa del Prete has 
had an accident. You must come at once. I will go to fetch 
a donkey.” 

The doctor leaned farther out of the window. 

" An accident! What — ? ” 

But the man, a fisherman of Marechiaro, was already gone, 
and the doctor saw only the narrow, deserted street, black 
with the shadows of the tail houses. 

He drew in quickly and began to dress hiinself with some 
expedition.’ Ar' accident, and to a forestiere! There would 
be money in this case. He regretted his lost sleep less now 
and cursed no more, thoifgh he thought of the ride up into the 
mountains with a good deal of self pity. It was no joke to be 
a badly paid Sicilian doctor, he thought, as he tugged at his 
trouser buttons, and fastened the white front that covered the 
breast of his flannel shirt, and adjusted the cu£b which he took 
out of a small drawer. Without lighting a candle he went 
downstairs, fumbled about and found his case of instruments. 
Then he opened the street door and waited, yawning on the 
stone pavement. In two or three minutes he heard the tjip- 
3 A 36? 
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ping tip-tap of a donkey’s hoo^, and the fisherman came up 
leading a donkey apparently as disinclined for a nocturnal 
flitting as the doctor. , 

*' Ah, Gipseppe, it’s you, is it? ” 

*' Si, Signor Dottore! ” 

" ^^at’s this accident? " '• 

The fisherman looked grave and crossed himself. 

" Oh, signore, it is terrible! They say the poor signore 
is dead! ” 

“ Dead! ” exclaimed the doctor, startled. “ You said it 
was an accident? Dead >ou say now?” 

‘ Signore, he is dead beyond a doubt. I was going to the 
fishin g when I heard dreadful cries in the water by the inlet — 
you know, by Salvatore’s terreno! ” 

“ In the water? ” 

” Si, signore. I went down quickly, and I found Gaspare, 
the signore’s — ” 

- “ I know — I know! ” » 

“ Gaspare in a boat with the padrone lying at the bottom, 
and the signora standing up to her middle in the sea.” 

"Z’t! z’t! ” exclaij^ed the doctor, “the signora in the 
sea! Is she mad? ” 

" Signor Dottore, how do I know? I brought the boat to 
shore. Gaspare was like one crazed. Then we lifted the 
signore out upon the stones. Oh, he is dead, Signor Dottore; 
dead beyond a doubt. They had found him in the 
sea — " 

"They?” 

" Gaspare— under the rocks between Salvatore’s terreno 
and the mainland. He had all his clothes on. He must have 
been there in the dark — " 

“ Why should he go in the dark? ’* 

“ How do I know. Signor Dottore? — and have fallen, and 
struck his head against the rocks. For there was a wound 
and—” 

" The body should not have been moved from where it lay 
till the Pretore had seen it. Gaspare shoiild have left the 
body.” 

" But perhaps the povero signore is not really dead, after 
alll Madonna! How — " 
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"Come! come! we miilt not delay! One minute! I 
will get some lint and — " 

He disappeared into the^house. iOmost directly he came 
ont again with a package under his arm and a long, black 
dgar lighted in his mouth. , 

"Take these, Giuseppe^ Carry them carefully. Now 
then! ” 

He hoisted himself on to the donkey. 

"A-ah! A-ah!" 

They set off, the fisherman wa^ang on naked feet beside 
the donkey. » 

“ Then we have to go down to the sea? " 

“No, Signor Dottore. There were others on the coad, 
Antonio and — *’ 

" The rest of you going to the boats — I know. Well? ” 

"And the signora would have him carried up to Monte 
Amato.” 

A t ^ 

" She could give directions? " 

“Si, signore. She ordered everything. When she came 
out of the sea she was all wet, the poor signora, but she was 
calm. I called the others. When they saw the signore they 
all cried out. They knew him. Some of them had been to 
the fishing with him. Oh, they were sorry! They all began 
to speak and ^ try to—” 

"Diavolo! They could only make things worse! If the 
breath of life was in the signore’s body they would drive it 
out. Per Dio! ” 

"But the signora stopped them. She told them to be 
silent *an<} to carry the signore up to the Casa del Prete. 
Signore, she — the povera signora — she took his head in her 
hands. She held his head and she never cried, not a tear! ” 

The man brushed his hand across his eyes. 

" Povera signora! Povera signora! ” murmured the 
doctor. 

“And she comforted Gaspare, too!” Giuseppe added. 
“ She put her arm round him and told him to be brave and 
help her. She made him walk by her and put his hand under 
the padrone’s shoulder. Madoima! ” 

They turned away from the village into a narrow path that 
led into the hills. . * 
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“ And I came to fetch you, ^gnor Dottore. Perhaps the 
povero signore is not really dead. Perhaps you can save hini» 
Signor Dottore! « 

** Chi lo sa? ** replied the doctor. 

He had let his cigar go out and did not know it. 

“ Chi lo sa? ” he repeated, ni^hanically. 

Then they went on in silence — ^till they feached the 
shoulder of the mountain under Castel Vecchio. From here 
they could see across the ravine to the steep slope of Monte 
Amato. Upon it, high up, a light shone, and presently a 
seco^id light detached itself from the first, moved a little way, 
and then was stationary. 

Giuseppe pointed. 

“ Ecco, Signor Dottore! They have carried the poor 
signore up.'* 

The second light moved waveringly back towards the first. 

^ “ They are carrpng him into the house. Signor Dottore. 
Madonna! And all this to happen in the night! ** * 

The doctor nodded without speaking. He was watching 
the lights up there in that lonely place. He was not a man of 
strong imagination, and^as accustomed to look on misery, 
the misery of the poor. But to-night he felt a certain solem- 
nity descend upon him as he rode by these dark by-paths up 
into the bosom of the hills. Perhaps part of this feeling came 
from the fact that his mission had to do with strangers, with 
rich people from a distant country who had come to his island 
for pleasure, and who were now suddenly involved in tragedy 
in the midst of their amusement. But also he had a certain 
sense of personal sjmipathy. He had known Hemione on 
her former visit to Sicily and had liked her; and though this 
time he had seen scarcely anything of ^er he had seen enough 
to be aware that she was very happy with her young husband. 
Maurice, too, he had seen, full of the joy of youth and of 
bounding health. And now all that was put out, if Giuseppe's 
account were true. It was a pity, a sad pity. 

The donkey crossed the mouth of the ravine, and picked 
its way upward carefully amid the loose stones. In the 
ravine a little owl hooted twice. 

** Giuseppe! " said the doctor, 

••Signore? " 
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The signora has been s^ay, hasn’t she? ” 

Si, signore. In Africa.'* 

“ Nursing that sick stranger. An^ now directly she comes 
back here’s this happening to her! Per Dio! ” 

He shook his head. * « 

“ Somebody must have Idbked on the povera signora with 
the evil-eye; Signor Dottore.” 

Giuseppe crossed himself. 

“ It seems so,” the doctor replied, gravely. 

He was almost as superstitious as the contadini among 
whom he laboured. 

” Ecco, Signor Dottore! ” 

The doctor looked up. At the arch stood a figure holding 
a little lamp. Almost immediately, two more figurd^ ap- 
peared behind it. 

” II dottore! Ecco il dottore! ” 

There was a murmur of voices in the dark. As the donkey 
came upHhe excited fishermen crowded round, all speaking >at 
once. 

” He is dead, Signor Dottore. The povero signore is dead ! ” 

“ Let the Signoi Dottore come to him, Beppe! What do 
you know? Let the — ” 

” Sure enough he is dead! Why, he must have been in 
the water a good hour. He is all swollen with the water 
and—” 

” It is his head, Signor Dottore! If it had not been for 
his coming against the rocks he would not have been hurt. 
Per Dio, he can swim like a fish, the povero signorino. I have 
seen him swim. Why, even Peppino— ” 

” Th6 signora wants us all to go away, Signor Dottore. 
She begs us to go and leave her alone with the povero signore! ” 

” Gaspare is in suA a state! You would not know him. 
And the povera signora, she is all dripping wet. She has been 
into the sea, and now she has carried the head of the povero 
signore all the way up the mountain. She would not let any- 
one — ” 

A succession of cries came out of the darkness, hysterical 
cries that ended in prolonged sobbing. 

“That is Lucrezia! cried one of the fishermen. 
“Madonna! That is Lucrezia I " . 
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“ Mamma mia! Mamma mia ! " 

Thdr voices were loud in the night. The doctor pushed 
his way between the men and came on to the terrace in front 
of the steps that led into the sitting-room. 

Gaspare was standing there a|one. His face was almost 
unrecognisable. It looked battered, puffy, and inflamed, as 
if he had been drinking and figliting. There were no tears in 
his eyes now, but long, violent sobs shook his body from time 
to time, and his blistered lips opened and shut mechanically 
with each sob. He stared dully at the doctor, but did not say 
a word, or move to get out of the way. 

Gaspare! ” said the doctor. ‘‘ Where is the padrona? " 

The boy sobbed and sobbed, always in the same dry and 
terribly mechanical way. 

“Gaspare!" repeated the doctor, touching him. “Gas- 
pare! " 

“ £’ morto! " the boy suddenly cried out, in a loud voice, 
t And he flung himself down on the groimd. 

The doctor felt a thrill of cold in his veins. He went up 
the steps into the little sitting-room. As he did so Hermione 
came to the door of the ]^edroom. Her (hipping skirts dung 
about her. She looked quite calm. Without greeting the 
doctor she said, quietly, — 

“ You heard what Gaspare said? ” 

“ Si, signora, ma — ” 

The doctor stopped, staring at her. He began to fed 
almost dazed. The fishermen had followed him and stood 
crowding together on the steps and staring into the 
room. 

“ He is dead. I am sorry you came all this way.^’ 

They stood there facing one another. From the kitchen 
came the sound of Lucrezia's cries. Hermione put her hands 
up to her ears. 

“ Please — ^please — oh, there should be a little silence here 
now! " she said. 

For the first time there was a sound of something like 
despair in her voice. 

“Let me come in, signora!" stammered the doctor. 
“ Let me come in and examine him." 

“,Peisdead.” 
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“ Well, but let me. I mu|tl ’* 

“ Please come in,” she said. 

The doctor turned round^to the fisljermen. 

” Go, one of you, and m^e that girl keep quiet,” he said, 
angrily. “Take her away out of the house — directly! Do 
you hear? And the rest of ydh stay outside, and don’t make 
a sound.” * 

The fishermen slunk a little way back into the darkness 
while Giuseppe, walking on the toes of his bare feet, and glanc- 
ing nervously at the furniture and the pictures upon the walls, 
crossed the room and disappeared iiKo the kitchen. Then the 
doctor laid down his cigar on a table and went into the bed- 
room, whither Hermione had preceded him. 

There was a lighted candle on the white chest of drapers. 
The window and the shutters of the room were closed against 
the glances of the fishermen. On one of the two beds — ^Her- 
mione's — ^lay the body of a man dripping with water. The 
doctor took the candle in his hand, went to this bed ani 
leaned down, then set down the candle at the bedhead and 
made a brief examination. He found at once that Gaspare 
had spoken the truth* This man had been dead for some time. 
Nevertheless, something — ^he scarcely knew what — kept the 
doctor there by the bed for some moments before he pro- 
nounced his verdict. Never before had he felt so great a 
reluctance to Ipeak the simple words that would convey a 
great truth. He fingered his shirt-front uneasily, and stared 
at the body on the bed and at the wet sheets and pillows. 
Meanwhile Hermione had sat down on a chair near the door 
that opened into what had been Maurice’s dressing-room, and 
folded hef hands in her lap. The doctor did not look towards 
her, but he felt her presence painfully. Lucrezia’s cries had 
died away, and there complete silence for a brief space of 
time. 

The body on the bed was swollen, but not very much, the 
face was sodden, the hair plastered to the head, and on the 
left temple there was a large woimd, evidently, as the doctor 
had seen, caused by the forehead striking violently against a 
hard, resisting substance. It was not the sea alone which had 
killed this man. It was the sea and the rock in the sea. He 
had fallen, been stunned and then drowned. The doctor 
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knew the place where he had b^n found. The explanation of 
the tragedy was very simple — ^very simple. 

While the doctor was thinking this, and fingering his 
shirt-front mechanically, and bracing himself to turn towards 
the quiet woman in the chair, he heard a loud, dry noise in the 
sitting-room, then in the beckoom Gaspare had come in, 
and was standing at the foot of the bed, sobbing and staring 
at the doctor with hopeless eyes, that yet asked a last question, 
begged desperately for a lie. 

" Gaspare! ” 

The woman in the chair whispered to him. He took no 
notice. 

“ Gaspare! ” 

She got up and crossed over to the boy, and took one of his 
hands. 

“ It's no use," she said. “ Perhaps he is happy." 

Then the boy began to cry passionately. Tears poured 
f^nt of his eyes while he held his padrona's hand. The doctor 
got up. 

" He is dead, signora," he said. 

** We knew it," Hermione replied. ^ 

She looked at the doctor for a minute. Then she said. — 

" Hush, Gaspare! " 

The doctor stood by the bed. 

" Scusi, signora," he said, " but — but wittr you take him 
into the next room." 

He pointed to Gaspare, who shivered as he wept. 

" I must make a further examination." 

" Why? You see that he is dead." 

" Yes, but — ^there are certain formalities." 

He stopped. 

" Formalities! " she said. “ He Is dead." 

" Yes. But — but the authorities will have to be informed. 
I am very sorry. I should wish to leave everything undis- 
turbed." 

" What do you mean? Gaspare! Gaspare!" 

"But — according to the law, our law, the body should 
never have been moved. It should have been left where it 
was found until — " 

y We could not leave him in’ the sea." 
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She still spoke quite qi^etly, but the doctor felt as if he 
could not go on. 

“ Since it is done — ” he began. ^ 

He pulled himself togedier with an effort. 

“ There will have to*be an inquiry, signora — the cause of 
death vdll have to be ascer^ned." 

“ You see it. He was coming from the island. He fell, 
and was drowned. It is very simple.” 

" Yes, no doubt. Still, there most be an inquiry. Gas- 
pare will have to explain-^” 

He looked at the weeping boy, then at the woman who 
stood there holding the boy’s hand in hers. 

“ But that will be for to-morrow,” he muttered, fingering 
his shirt-front and looking down. “That will be fbr to- 
morrow.” 

As he went out he added, — 

“ Signora, do not remain in your wet clothes.” 

“ I-«oh, thank you. They do not matter.” »• > 

She did not follow him into the next room. As he went 
down the steps to the terrace the sound of Gaspare’s passionate 
weeping followed hjm into the night. 

When the doctor was on the donkey and was riding out 
through the arch, after a brief colloquy with the fishermen and 
with Qiuseppe, whom he had told to remain at the cottage for 
the rest of thMiight, he suddenly remembered the cigar which 
he had left upon the table and he pulled up. 

“ What is it. Signor Dottore? ” said one of the fishermen. 

“ I’ve left something, but — never mind. It does not 
matter.” 

He rude on again. 

“ It does not matter,” he repeated. 

He was thinking bf the English signora standing beside 
the bed in her wet skirts and holding the hand of the weeping 
boy. 

It was the first time in his life that he had ever sacrificed 
a good cigar. 

He wondered why he did so now, but he did not care to 
return just then to the Casa del Prete. 
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I-T ERMIONE longed for quietj for absolute sQeqce. 

It seemed strange to her that she still longed for 
anything, strange and almost horrible, almost inhuman. But 
she did long for that, to be able to sit beside her dead husband 
and to be undisturbed, to Jiear no voice speaking, no human 
movement, to see no one. If it had been possible she would 
have closed the cottage against everyone, even against Gas- 
pare *and Lucrezia. But it was not possible. Destiny did 
not choose that she should have this calm, this silence. It 
had seemed to her, when fear first came upon her, as if no one 
but herself had any real concern with Maurice, as if her love 
conferred upon her a monopoly. This monopoly had been 
one of joy. Now it should be one of sorrow. But now it did 
not exist. She was not weeping for Maurice. But others 
were. She had no one tf go to. But others came to her, 
dung to her. She could not rid herself of the human 
burden. 

She might have been selfish, determined, she might have 
driven the mourners out. But — and that wa§^trangd, too — 
she found herself pitying them, trying to use her int^ect to 
soothe them. 

Lucrezia was terrified, almost like one assailed suddenly 
by robbers, terrified and half-incredulous. When her hysteria 
subsided she was at first unbelieving. „ 

“ He cannot be really dead, signora! " she sobbed to Her- 
mione. “The povero signorino. He<.was so gay! He was 
so—" 

She talked and talked, as Sicilians do when face to face 
with tragedy. 

She recalled Maurice’s characteristics, his kindness, his 
love of climbing, fishing, bathing, his love of the sun — all his 
love of life. 

Hermione had to listen to the story with that body lying 
on her bed. * 

’ ' 37 ? 
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Gaspare's grief was speecjiless, but needed comfort more. 
There was an element in it of fury which Hermione realised 
without rightly understandyig. She supposed it was the fury 
of a boy from whom something is taken by one whom he 
cannot attack. * 

For God is beyond our rejich. 

She could not understand the conflict going on in the boy's 
heart and mind. 

He knew that this death was probably no natural death 
but a murder. 

Neither Maddalena nor her father had been in the Casa 
delle Sirene when he knocked upon the door in the m^ht. 
Salvatore had sent Maddalena to spend the night with relations 
in Marechiaro, on the pretext that he was going to sa^ to 
Messina on some business. And he had actually sailed before 
Gaspare’s arrival on the island. But Gaspare knew that 
there had been a meeting, and he knew what the Sicilian is 
when he « wronged. The words “ vengeance is mine! ” dab 
taken in Sicily by each wronged man into his own mouth, and 
Salvatore was notoriously savage and passionate. 

As the first shock of horror and despair passed away horn 
Gaspare he was devoured, as by teeth, devoured by the desire 
to spring upon Salvatore and revenge the death of to padrone. 
But the padrone had laid a solemn injunction upon him. 
Solemn indeed*tt seemed to the boy now that the lips which 
had spoken were sealed forever. The padrona was never to 
know. If he obeyed to impulse, if he declared the vendetta 
against Salvatore, the padrona would know. The knife that 
spilt the murderer’s blood would give the secret to the world 
— and to the padrona. 

Tremendous that night was the conflict in the boy’s soul. 
He would not leave Hermione. He was like the dog that 
creeps to lie at the feet of his sorrowing mistress. But he was 
more than that. For he had to own sorrow and his own 
fury. And he had the battle with to own instincts. 

What was he going to do? 

As he began to think, really to think, and to realise things, 
he knew that after such a death the authorities of Marechiaro, 
the Pretore and the Cancelliexe, would proceed to hold a care* 
ful examination into the causes of death. He would be (jues- 
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tioned. That was certain. The opportunity would be given 
him to denounce Salvatore. 

And was he to keep silence? , Was he to act for Salvatore, 
to save Salvatore from justice? He would not have minded 
doing that, he would have wished to do it, if afterwards he 
could have sprung upon Salvafore and buried his knife in the 
murderer of his padrone. 

But — ^the padrona? She was not to know. She was 
never to know. And she had been the first in his life. She 
had found liim, a poor, ragged little boy working among the 
vines, and she had given" him new clothes and had taken him 
into her home and into her confidence. She had trusted him. 
She had remembered him in England. She had written to 
him from far away, telling him to prepare everything for her 
and the padrone when they were coming. 

He began to sob violently again, thinking of it all, of how 
he had ordered the donkeys to fetch the luggage from the 
S'cation, of how — ' 

** Hush, Gaspare! ” 

Hermione again put her hand on his. She was sitting 
near the bed on which tne body was lying between dry sheets. 
For she had changed them with Gaspare’s assistance. 
Maurice still wore the clothes which had been on him in the 
sea. Giuseppe, the fisherman, had explained to Hermione 
that she must not interfere with the body^ill it had been 
visited by the authorities, and she had obeyed him. But she 
had changed the sheets. She scarcely knew why. Now the 
clothes had almost dried on the body, and she did not see any 
more the stains of water. One sheet was drawn up ever the 
body, to the chin. The matted dark hair was visible against 
the pillow, and had made her think several times vaguely of 
that day after the fishing when she had watched Maurice 
taking his siesta. She had longed for him to wake then, for 
she had known that she was going to Africa, that they had 
only a few hours together before she started. It had seemed 
almost terrible to her, his sleeping through any of those hours. 
And now he was sleeping forever. She was sitting there wait- 
ing for nothing, but she could not realise that yet. She felt as 
if she must be waiting for somet];dng, that something must pre- 
sently occur, a movement in thebed, a — shescarcely knew what. 
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Presently the clock Gasp|re had brought from the fair 
chimed, then played the “ Tre Colori.” Lucrezia had set it to 
play that evening when sh^was waiting for the padrone to 
return from the sea. 

When he heard the tinkling tune Gaspare lifted his head 
and listened till it was over. Jt recalled to him all the glories 
of the fair. •He saw his padrone before him. He remem- 
bered how he had decorated Maurice with flowers, and he felt 
as if his heart would break. 

“ The povero signorino! the povero signorino! ** he cried, 
in a choked voice. “And I put rt}ses above his ears! Si, 
signora, I did! I said he should be a real Siciliano! “ 

He began to rock himself to and fro. His whole body 
shook, and his face had a frantic expression that sugg^ted 
violence. 

“ I put roses above his ears! “ he repeated. “ That day 
he was a real Siciliano! “ 

“Gaspare — Gaspare — hush! Don’t! Don’t!'' 

She held his hand and went on speaking softly. 

“ We must be quiet in here. We must remember to be 
quiet. It isn’t our fault, Gaspare. We did all we could to 
make him happy. We ought to be glad of that. You did 
everything you could, and he loved you for it. He was happy 
with U3i» I think he was. I think he was happy till the very 
end. And tha'rts something to be glad of. Don’t you think 
he was very happy here? '' 

“ Si, signora! ’’ the boy whispered, with twitching lips. 

“ I’m glad I came back in time,” Hermione said, looking 
at Ihe.dark hair on the pillow. “ It might have happened 
before, while I was away. I'm glad we had one more day 
together.” 

Suddenly, as she sairf that, something in the mere sound of 
the words seemed to reveal more clearly to her heart what had 
befallen her, and for the first time she began to cry and to 
remember. She remembered all Maurice’s tenderness for her, 
all his little acts of kindness. They seemed to pass rapidly hi 
procession through her mind on their way to her heart. Not 
one surely was absent. How kind to her he had always been! 
And he could never be kind to her again. And she could 
never be kind to him— never again. ^ 
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Her tears went on falling q^petly. She did not sob like 
Gaspare. But she felt that now she had begun to cry she 
would never be able togstop again,: that she would go on cry- 
ing till she, too, died. 

Gaspare looked up at her. 

“ Signora! ” he said. " Sigijora! ” 

Suddenly he got up, as if to go out of the room, out of the 
house. The sight of his padrona’s tears had driven him 
nearly mad with the desire to wreak vengeance upon Salvatore. 
For a moment his body seemed to get beyond his control. 
His eyes saw blood, and his hand darted down to his belt, and 
caught at the knife that was there, and drew it out. \i^en 
Hermione saw the knife she thought the boy was going to kill 
him^f with it. She sprang op, went swiftly to Gaspare, and 
put her hand on it over his hand. 

" Gaspare, what are you doing? ” she said. 

For a moment his face was horrible in its savagery. He 
d^ened his mouth, still keeping his grasp on the knife, which 
she tried to wrest from him. 

** Lasci andare! Lasd andare! ” he said, beginning to 
struggle with her. ^ o 

“ No, Gaspare.” 

" Mora—” 

He paused with his mouth open. »• 

At that moment he was on the very vergfi^ a revdation 
of the truth. He was on the point of telling Hermione that 
he was sure that the padrone had been murdered, and that he 
meant to avenge the murder. Hermione bdieved that for 
the moment he was mad, and was determined to destroy him- 
self in her presence. It was useless to pit her strength against 
his. In a physical struggle she must be overcome. Ho: only 
chance was to subdue him by other means. 

” Gaspare,” she said, quickly, breathlessly, pointing to 
the bed. ” Don’t you think the padrone would have wished 
yon to take care of me now? He trusted you. I think he 
would. I think he would rather you were with me than any- 
one else in the whole world. You must take care of me. You 
must take care of me. You must never leave me! ” 

The boy looked at her. His face changed, grew softer. 
”^’ve got nobody now,” she a^ed. ” Nobody, but you.” 
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The knife fell on the floo)^ 

In that moment Gaspare’s resolve was taken. The battle 
within him was over. He^must proljpct the padrona. The 
padrone would have wished it. Then he must let Salvatore go. 

He bent down and kissed Hermione’s hand. 

“ Lei non piange! " he muftered. “ Forse Dio la aiuteri.” 

In the morning, early, Hermione left the body for the first 
time, went into the dressing-room, changed her clothes, then 
came back and said to Gaspare, — 

" I am going a little way up the mountain, Gaspare. I 
shall not be long. No, don’t come«with me. Stay with him. 
Are you dreadfully tired? ” 

“No, signora.’’ 

“ We shall be able to rest presently,*’ she said. 

She was thinking of the time when they would take 
Maurice from her. She left Gaspare sitting near the bed, and 
went out onto the terrace. Lucrezia and Giuseppe, both 
thoroughly tired out, were sleeping soundly. She was thai^ 
ful for that. Soon, she knew, she would have to be with people, 
to talk, to make arrangements. But now she had a short 
spell of soh'tude. • 

She went slowly up the mountain-side till she was near the 
top. Then she sat down on a rock and looked out towards the 
sea. 

The world ^Mis not awake yet, although the sun was com- 
ing. Etna was like a great phantom, the waters at its foot 
were pale in their tranquillity. The air was fresh, but th«e 
was no wind to rustle the leaves of the oak-trees, upon whose 
crested heads Hermione gazed down with quiet, tearless eyes. 

She hhd a strange feeling of being out of the world, as if 
she had left it, but still had the power to see it. She wondered 
if Maurice felt like thaf. 

He had said it would be good to lie beneath those oak- 
trees in sight of Etna and the sea. How she wished that she 
could lay his body there, alone, away from all other dead. 
But that was impossible, she supposed. She remembered 
the doctor’s words. What were they going to do? She did 
not know anything about Italian, procedure in such an event. 
Would they take him away? She had no intention of trying 
to resist anything, of offering any oppositiotL It wou]4 
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useless, and besides he had gon^, away. Already he was far 
off. She did not feel, as many women do, that so long as they 
are with the body of t^ieir dead they are also with the soul. 
She would like to keep the dear body, to have it always near 
to her, to live close to the spot wheri it was committed to the 
earth. But Maurice was gone. , Her Mercury had winged his 
way from her, obedient to a summons that she had not heard. 
Always she had thought of him as swift, and swiftly, without 
warning, he had left her. He had died young. Was that 
wonderful? She thought not. No; age could have nothing 
to say to him, could hold no commerce with him. He had 
been bom to be young and never to be anything else. It 
seemed to her now strange that she had not felt this, foreseen 
that ft must be so. And yet, only yesterday, she had imagined 
a far future, and their child la5ung them in the ground of Sicily, 
side by side, and murmuring '' Buon riposo above their 
mutual sleep. 

Their child! A life had been taken from her. Soon a life 
would be given to her. Was that what is called compensa- 
tion? Perhaps so. Many strange thoughts, come she could 
not tell why, were passing through her mind as she sat upon 
this height in the dawn. The thought of compensation re- 
called to her the Book of Job. Everything was taken from 
Job! not only his flocks and his herds, but his sons ?»nd his 
daughters. And then at the last he was cofe^/ensated. He 
was given new flocks and herds and new sons and daughters. 
And it was supposed to be well with Job. If it was well with 
Job, then Job had been a man without a heart 

Never could she be compensated for this loss, whicji she 
was tr3nng to realise, but which she would not be able to realise 
until the daj^ went by, and the nights, the days and the nights 
of the ordinary life, when tragedy was supposed to be over and 
done with, and people would say, and no doubt sincerely 
believe, that she was “ getting accustomed to her loss. 

Thinking of Job led her on to think of God's dealings with 
His creatures. 

Hermione was a woman who dung to no special religion, 
but she had always, all her life, had a very strong personal 
consdousness of a directing Power in the world, had always 
had innate conviction that tl^ directing Power followed 
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with deep interest the life of fach individual in the scheme of 
His creation. She had alwajrs felt, she felt now, that God 
knew everything about her^and her life, was aware of all her 
feelings, was constantly intent upon her. 

He was intent. But was He kindly or was He cruelly 
intent? ; 

Surely He had been dreadfully cruel to her! 

Only yesterday she had been wondering what bereaved 
women felt about God. Now she was one of these 
women. 

“ Was Maurice dead? ” she thought — “ was he already 
dead when I was praying before the shrine of the Madoflna 
della Rocca? ” ^ 

She longed to know. Yet she scarcely knew why she 
longed. It was like a strange, almost unnatural curiosity 
which she could not at first explain to herself. But presently 
her mind grew clearer and she connected this question with 
that other^uestion — of God and what He really was, what HS? 
really felt towaj3s His creatures, towards her. 

Had God allowed her to pray like that, with all her heart 
and soul, and then immediately afterwards deliberately 
delivered her over to the fate of desolate women, or had 
Maurice been already dead? If that were so, and it must 
surely Jttve been so, for when she prayed it was already night, 
she had been lj*to pray for herself ignorantly, and God had 
taken away her joy before He had heard her prayer. If He 
heard it first He surely could not have dealt so cruelly 
with her — so cruelly! No human being could have, she 
thouglvt, even the most hard-hearted. 

But pdrhaps God was not all-powerful. 

She remembered that once in London she had asked a 
clever and good clerg 3 mlan if, looking around upon the state 
of things in the world, he was able to believe without diffi- 
culty that the world was governed by an all-wise, all-powerful, 
and all-merciful God. And his reply to her had been, “ I 
SfimotiTTifts wonder whether God is all-powerful— yet.” She 
had not pursued the subject, but she had not forgotten this 
answer; and she thought of it now. 

Was there a conflict in the regions beyond the world which 
was the only one she knew? * Had an enemy done this tbing. 
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an enemy not only of hers, but^of God's, an enemy who had 
power over God? 

That thought was almost morp terrible than the thought 
that God had been cruel to her. 

She sat for a long time wondering, thinking, but not pray- 
ing. She did not feel as if she c^uld ever pray any more. The 
world was lighted up by the sun. The sea began to gleam, 
the coast-line to grow more distinct, the outlines of the moim- 
tains and of the Saracenic Castle on the height opposite to her 
more hard and more barbaric against the deepening blue. 
She saw smoke coming frem the mouth of Etna, sideways, as 
if blown towards the sea. A shepherd boy piped somewhere 
below her. And still the tune was the tarantella. She 
listened to it — the tarantella. So short a time ago Maurice 
Had danced with the bo}^ upon the terrace! How can such 
life be so easily extinguished? How can such joy be not 
merely clouded but utterly destroyed? A moment, and from 
iiie body everything is expelled; light from the eyes, speech 
from the lips, movement from the limbs, joy, passion from the 
heart. How can such a thing be? 

The little shepherd boy played on and on. He was nearer 
now. He was ascending the slope of the mountain, coming up 
towards Heaven with his little happy tune. She heard him 
presently among the oak-trees immediately below her,, gassing 
almost at her feet. 

To Hermione the thin sound of the reed flute always had 
suggested Arcady. Even now it suggested Arcady — ^the 
Arcady of the imagination! wide soft airs, blue skies and seas, 
eternal sunshine and delicious shade, and happiness wh^re is a 
sweet noise of waters and of birds, a sweet and deep'breathing 
of kind and bounteous Nature. 

And that little boy with the flute would die. His foot 
might slip now as he came upward, and no more could he play 
souls into Arcady! 

The tune woimd away to her left, like a gay and careless 
living thing that was travelling ever upward, then once more 
came towards her. But now it was above her. She turned 
her head and she saw the little player against the blue. He 
was on a rock, and for a moment he stood still. On his head 
was^ long woollen cap, hanging over at one side. It made 
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Hermione think of the woollen cap she had seen come out of 
the darkness of the ravine as she waited with Gaspare for the 
padrone. Against the blue, standing«on the grey and sunlit 
rock, with the flute at his lips, and his tiny, deep-brown fingers 
moving swiftly, he looked at one with the mountain and yet 
almost uneartlfly, almost as ilFthe blue had given birth to him 
for a momefit, and in a moment would draw him back again 
into the womb of its wonder. His goats were all around him, 
treading delicately among the rocks. As Hermione watched 
he turned and went away into the blue, and the tarantella 
went away into the blue with him. * 

Her Sicilian and his tarantella, the tarantella of his joV in 
Sicily — they had gone away into the blue. ^ 

She looked at it, deep, quivering, passionate, intense; 
thousands and thousands of miles of blue! And she listened 
as she looked; listened for some far-off tarantella, for some 
echo of a fainting tarantella, that might be a message to hej, 
a messagdleft^^ the sweet air of the enchanted island, telling 
her where the wmged feet of her beloved one mounted towards 
the sun. 
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^ lUSEPPE came to fetch Hermione from thfe mountain. 

He had a note in his hand and also a message to give. 
The authorities were already at the cottage; the Pretore of 
Marechiaro with his Cancelliere, Dr Marini and the Maresciallo 
of the Carabinieri. ^ 

They have come already? ** Hermione said. “ So 

soon ! 

She took the note. It was from Artois. 

There is a boy waiting, signora,^’ said Giuseppe. Gas- 
pare is with the Signor Pretore.'' 

^ She opened Emile's note. 

** I cannot write anything except this — do^^ou wish me to 
come? — E.'* 

Do I wish him to come? " she thought. 

She repeated the words mentally several times, while the 
fisherman stood by her, staring at her with sympathy. Then 
she went down to the cottage. 

Dr Marini met her on the terrace. He lookfid embarrassed. 
He was expecting a terrible scene. 

“ Signora," he said, " I am very sorry, but — but I am 
obliged to perform my duty." 

" Yes," she said. Of course. What is it? " 

" As there is a hospital in Marechiaro — " 

He stopped. 

" Yes? " she said. 

" The autopsy of the body must take place there. Other- 
wise I could have — " 

" You have come to take him away," she said. " I under- 
stand. Very well." 

But they could not take him away these people. For he 
was gone; he had gone away into the blue. 

The doctor looked relieved, though surprised, at her 
apparent nonchalance. 

3 «« 
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I am very sorry, signora," he said — " very sorry." 

" Must I see the Pretore? " she said. 

"lam afraid so, signora. They will want to ask you a few 
questions. The body ought not to have been moved from 
the place where — " * 

" We could not leave him*in the sea," she said, ^ she had 
said in the night. 

" No, no. You will only just have to say — " 

" I will tell them what I Imow. He went down to bathe." 

" Yes. But the Pretore will want to know why he went 
to Salvatore's terreno." 

“ I suppose he bathed from there. He knew the people in 
the Casa delle Sirene, I believe." 

She spoke indifferently. It seemed to her so utterly use- 
less, this inquiry by strangers into the cause of her sorrow. 

" I must just write something," she added. 

She went up the steps into the sitting-room. Gaspajr^ 
was thevS witt^hree men — ^the Pretore, the Cancelliere and 
the Maresciallo. As she came in the strangers turned and 
saluted her with grave politeness, all looking earnestly at her 
with their dark eyeS. But Gaspare did not look at her. He 
had the ugly expression cn his face that Hermione had noticed 
the day before. 

"^ill you please allow me to write a line to a friend? " 
Hermione said. "Then I shall be ready to answer your 
questions." 

" Certainly, signora," said the Pretore; " we are very 
sorry to disturb you, but it is our duty." 

He h^d grey hair and a dark moustache, and his black eyes 
looked as if they had been varnished. 

Hermione went to t|ie writing-table, while the men stood 
in silence filling up the little room. 

" What shfiJl I say? " she thought. 

She heard the boots of the Cancelliere creak as he shifted 
his feet upon the floor. The Maresciallo cleared his throat. 
There was a moment of hesitation. Then he went to the steps 
and spat upon the terrace. 

“ Don't come yet," she wrote, slowly. 

Then she turned round. • 

" How long will your inqui^ take, do you think, signdre? ” 
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she asked of the Pretore. Whfn will — ^when can the funeral 

take place? ” 

Signora, I trust to-morrow. I hope — I do not suppose 
there will be any reason to suspect, after what Dr Marini has 
told us and we have seen, that the death was anyihmg but an 
accident — an accident which wdall most deeply grieve for.” 

“ It was an accident.” ‘ * 

She stood by the table with the pen in her hand. 

” I suppose — I suppose he must be buried in the Campo 
Santo? ” she said. 

” Do you wish to convby the body to England, signora? ” 

'‘'Oh, no. He loved Sicily. He wished to stay always 
here. I think, although — ” 

She broke off. 

“ I could never take him away from Sicily. But there is a 
place here — ^under the oak-trees. He was very fond of it.” 

Gaspare began to sob, then controlled himself with a 
desperate effort, turned round and stood wi^^his face to the 
wall. 

” I suppose if I could buy a piece of land there it could not 
be permitted — ? ” 

She looked at the Pretore. 

” I am very sorry, signora, such a thing could not possibly 
be allowed. If the body is buried here it must be^ the 
Campo Santo.” ^ 

“ Thank you.” 

She turned to the table and wrote after ” Don't come 
yet,”— 

" They are taking him away now to the hospital in t]ae '^'illage, 
I shall come down. I think the funeral will be to-morrow. They 
tell me he must be buried in the Campo Santo. I should have 
liked him to lie here under the oak-treesf Hermione." 

When Artois read this note tears came into his eyes. 

No event in his life had shocked him so much as the death 
of Delarey. 

It had shocked both his intellect and his heart. And yet 
his intellect could hardly accept it as a fact. When, early 
that morning, one of the servants of the Hotel Regina Mar- 
gherita had rushed into his room to tell him, he had refused to 
belieye it. But then he had seen the fishermen, and finally 
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Dr Marini. And he had been obliged to believe. His natural 
impulse was to go to his fhetid in her trouble as she had come 
to him in his. But he checked it. l^is agony had been phy- 
sical. Hers was of the a^ections, and how far greater than 
his had ever been! He* could not bear to think of it. A 
great and generous indignation seized him, an indignation 
against tha catastrophes of life. That this should be Her- 
mione*s reward for her noble unselfishness roused in him some- 
thing that was like fury; and then there followed a more tor- 
turing fury against himself. 

He had deprived her of da}^ and weeks of happiness. 
Such a short span of joy had been allotted to her, and h^had 
not allowed her to have even that. He had called her away. 
He dared not trust himself to write any word of ssmipathy. 
It seemed to him that to do so would be a hideous irony, and 
he sent the line in pencil which she had received. And then 
he walked up and down in his little sitting-room, raging 
against himself, hating himself. 

In his no^rH)itterly acute consideration of his friendship 
with Hermione he realised that he had always been selfish, 
always the egoist claiming rather than the generous donor. 
He had taken his burdens to her, not weakly, for he was not 
a weak man, but with a desire to be eased of some of their 
weigbt. He had always been calling upon her for sympathy, 
and she had aJurays been lavishly responding, scattering upon 
him the wealth of her great heart. 

And now he had deprived her of nearly all the golden time 
that had been stored up for her by the decree of the Gods, of 
God,, of Fate, of— whatever it was that ruled, that gave and 
that deprived. 

A bitterness of shame gripped him. He felt like a 
criminal. He said td himself that the selfish man is a 
criminal. 

“ She will hate me,” he said to himself. " Sh^ must. She 
can’t help it.” 

Again the egoist was awake and speaking within him. He 
realised that immediately and felt almost a fear of this per- 
sistence of character. What is the use of cleverness, of clear 
sight into others, even of genius, when the self of a man de- 
clines to change, declines t^ be what is not despicable? ^ 
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Mon DieuI " he thought, passionately. " And even now 
I must be thinking of my cursecfself! * 

He was beset by an^intensity of desire to do something fot 
Hermione. For once in his life his heart, the heart she be- 
lieved in and he was inclined to doubt or to despise, drove him 
as it might have driven a boy, evm such an one as Maurice. It 
seemed to him that unless he could do somethkig to make 
atonement he could never be with Hermione again, could never 
bear to be with her again. But what could he do? 

"At least," he thought, "I may be able to spare her 
something to-day. I may be able to arrange with these 
people about the funeral, about all the practical things that are 
so frightful a burden to the living who have loved the dead, 
in the last moments before the dead are given to the custody 
of the earth." 

And then he thought of the inquiry, of the autopsy. Could 
he not help her, spare her perhaps, in connection with them? 
^ Despite his weakness of body he felt feverishly active, 
feverishly desirous to be of practical use. he could do 
something he would think less, too! and there were thoughts 
which seemed furtively trying to press themselves forward in 
the chambers of his mind, but which, as yet, he was, also 
furtively, pushing back, striving to keep in the dark place 
from Yfhich they desired to emerge. 

Artois knew Sicily well, and he knew that^ch a death as 
this would demand an inquiry, might raise suspicions in the 
minds of the authorities of Marechiaro. And in his own 
mind? 

He was a mentally courageous man, but he longed now to 
leave Marechiaro, to leave Sicily at once, carrying Hermione 
with him. A great dread was not actually with him, but was 
very near to him. 

Presently something, he did not know what, drew him to 
the window of his bedroom which looked out towards the main 
street of the village. As he came to it he heard a dull murmur 
of voices, and saw the Sicilians crowding to their doors and 
windows, and coming out upon their balconies. 

The body of Maurice was being borne to the hospital which 
was at the far end of the town. As soon as he realised that, 
Artois dosed his window. He could not look with the curious 
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on that procession. He went back into his sitting-room« 
which faced the sea. But iSe felt the procession going past, 
and was enveloped in the black wonde^of death. 

That he should be alive and Delarey dead! How extra- 
ordinary that was. For be had been close to death, so close 
that it would have seemed quite natural to him to die. Had 
not Hermione come to him, he thought, he would Almost, at 
the crucial stage in his illness, have preferred to die. It 
would have been a far easier, far simpler act than the return 
to health and his former powers. And now he stood here 
alive, looking at the sea, and Delarey’s dead body was being 
carried to the hospital. • 

Was the fact that he was alive the cause of the fact that 
Delarey was dead? Abruptly olie of those furtive thoughts 
had leaped forward out of its dark place and challenged him 
boldly, even with a horrible brutality. Too late now to try 
to force it back. It must be faced, be dealt with. ^ 

Agaiuf and much more strongly than on the previous da^, 
Artois felt tfiatln Hermione's absence the Sicilian life of the 
dead man had not run smoothly, that there had been some 
episode of which she knew nothing, that he, Artois, had been 
right in his suspicions at the cottage. Delarey had been in 
fear of something, had been on the watch. When he had sat 
by tljj8jivall he had been tortured by some tremendous anxiety. 

He had gondldown to the sea to bathe. That was natural 
enough. And he had been found dead under a precipice of 
rock in the sea. The place was a dangerous one, they said. 
A man might easily fall from the rock in the night. Yes; 
but Mjhy should he be there? 

That 'thought now recurred again and again to the mind 
of Artois. Why had Delarey been at the place where he had 
met his death? The ahthorities of Marechiaro were going to 
inquire into that, were probably down at the sea now. Sup- 
pose there had been some tragic episode? Suppose they 
should find out what it was? 

He saw Hermione in the midst of her grief the cenlral 
figure of some dreadful scandal, and his heart sickened. 

But then he told himself that perhaps he was being led by 
his imagination. He had thought that possible yesterday. 
To-day, after what had ocWred, he thought it less ^kely. 
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This sudden death seemed to tell him that his mind had been 
walking in the right track. iJsft alone in Sicily, Delarey 
might have run wild.^ He might ^have gone too far. This 
death might be a vengeance. 

Artois was deeply interested in human happenings, but 
he was not a vulgarly curious man. He was not curious now, 
he was only afraid for Hermione. He longed to» protect her 
from any further grief. If there were a dreadful truth to 
know, and if, by knowing it, he could guard her more effi* 
ciently, he wished to know it. But his instinct was to get her 
away from Sicily at once, directly the funeral was over and the 
nec^sary arrangements could be made. For himself, he 
would rather go in ignorance. He did not wish to add to the 
heavy burden of his remorse. 

There came at this moment a knock at his door. 

‘‘ Avanti! " he said. 

The waiter of the hotel came in. 

^ “ Signore," he said. " The poor signora is here.”# 

” In the hotel?” ^ 

” Si, signore. They have taken the body of the signore to 
the hospital. Everybody was in the stjreet to see it pass. 
And now the poor signora has coire here. She has taken the 
rooms above you on the little terrace.” 

” The signora is going to stay here? ” 

” Si, signore. They say, if the Signor Prak>re allows after 
the inquiry is over, the funeral wffl be to-morrow.” 

Artois looked at the man closely. He was a young fellow, 
handsome and gentler-looking than are most Sicilians. Artois 
wondered what the people of Marechiaro were saying, He 
knew how they must be gossiping on such an occasion. And 
then it was summer, when they have little, or nothing to do, no 
forestieri to divide their attentions and to call their ever- 
ready suspicions in various directions. The minds of the 
whole community must undoubtedly be fixed upon this tragic 
episode and its cause. 

” If the Pretore allows? ” Artois said. “ But surely there 
can be no difficulty? The poor signore fell from the rock and 
was drowned.” 

” Si, signore.” 

The man stood there. Evidently he was anxious to talk. 
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" The Signor Pretore gone down to the place now, 
signore, with the Cancelliere and the Maresciallo. They have 
taken Gaspare with them^* 

“ Gaspare! 

Artois thought of this boy, Maurice’s companion during 
Hermione’s absence. 

“ Si, signore. Gaspare has fo show them the e9^act place 
where he found the poor signore.’* 

I suppose the inquiry will soon be over? " 

“ Chi lo sa? ” 

“ Well, but what is there to dcp? Whom can they inquire 
of? It was a lonely place, wasn’t it? No one was thera” 

‘‘ Chi lo sa? ” 

“ If there had been anyone, surely the signore woultf have 
been rescued at once? Did not everyone here love the 
signore? He was like one of you, wasn’t he, one of the 
Sicilians? ” 

“ Si, •sigjjprc. Maddalena has been crying about t& 
signore.” * 

« Maddalena? ” 

” Si, signore, the daughter of Salvatore, the fisheiman, 
who lives at the Casa delle Sirene.” 

” Oh!” 

Aotois paused; then he said, — 

” Were she4nd her — S^vatore is her father, you say? ” 

” Her father, signore.” ' 

” Were they at the Casa delle Sirene yesterday? ” 

Artois spoke quietly, almost carelessly, as if merely to say 
someihing, but without special intention. 

“Maddalena was here in the town with her relations. 
And they say Salvatore is at Messina. This morning Madda- 
lena went home. She* was crying. Everyone saw her crying 
for the signore.” 

“ That is very natural if she knew him.” 

•• Oh, yes, signore, she knew him. Why, they were all at 
the fair of San Felice together only the day beiore.” 

“ Then, of course, she would cry.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

The man put his hand on the door. 

“ If the signora wishes to see me at any time I air^here,** 
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said Artois. But, of course, I shall not disturb her. But 
if I can do anything to help W— about the funeral, for 
instance — ” 

“ The signora is giving all the directions now. The poor 
signore is to be buried in the high part of the Campo Santo by 
the wall. Those who are not Catholics are buried there, and 
the poor signore was not a Catholic. What a pit^! 

“ Thank you, Ferdinando.” 

The man went out slowly, as if he were reluctant to stop 
the conversation. 

So the villagers were beginning to gossip already ! Ferdin- 
ands had not said so, but Artois knew his Sicily well enough 
to read the silences that had made significant his words. 
Maddalena had been crying for the signore. Everybody had 
seen Maddalena crying for the signore. That was enough. 
By this time the village would be in a ferment, every woman 
at her door talking it over with her next-door neighbour, 
c^/ery man in the Piazza, or in oncu^f the wine 
shops. 

Maddalena — a Sicilian girl — weeping, and Delarey's body 
found among the rocks at night in a lonely place close to her 
cottage. Artois divined something of the truth and hated 
himself the more. The blood, the Sicilian blood in Delarey, 
had called to him in the sunshine when he was left alodl^ and 
he had, no doubt, obeyed the call. How f^ had he gone? 
How strongly had he been governed? Probably Artois would 
never know. Long ago he had prdjShesied, vaguely perhaps, 
still he had prophesied. And now had he not engineered 
perhaps the fulfilment of his own prophecy? 

But at all costs ^ermione must be spared any knowledge 
of that fulfilment. 

He longed to go to her and to guard her door against the 
Sicilians. But surely in such a moment they would not speak 
to her of any suspicions, of any certainties, even if they had 
them. She would surely be the last person to hear anything, 
unless — ^he thought of the “ authorities of the Pretore, the 
Cancelliere, the Maresciallo, and suddenly it occurred to him 
to ride down talQhe sea. If the inquiry had yielded any terrible 
result he might do something to ;^rotect Hermione. If not, 
he mig^t be able to prepare her. She must not receive any 
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coarse shock from these strangers in the midst of her 
agony. * 

He got his hat, opened his door iyid went quietly down- 
stairs. He did not wish to see Hermione before he went. 
Perhaps he would return with his mind relieved of its heaviest 
burden, and then at least hq could meet her eyes without a 
furtive guilt in his. 

At the foot of the stairs he met Ferdinando. 

“ Can you get me a donkey, Ferdinando? ” he said. 

“ Si, signore.” 

' I don’t want a boy. Just get me a donkey, and I shall 
go for a short ride. You say the signora has not asked for 
me?” 

“ No, signore.” 

” If she does, explain to her that I have gone out, as I did 
not like to disturb her.” 

Hermione might think him heartless to go out riding at 
such a iime^ Hs would risk that. He would risk anythir^ 
to spare her the fest, the nameless agony that would be hers if 
what he suspected were true, and she were to l^^am of it, to 
know that all these people round her knew it. 

That Hermione shoold be outraged, that the sacredness 
of her despair should be profaned, and the holiness of her 
memesies utterly polluted — Artois felt he would give his life 
willingly to prevent that. 

When the donkey came he set of! at once. He had drawn 
his broad-brimmed hat down low over his pale face, and he 
looked neither to right nor left, as he was carried down the long 
and narrow street, followed by the searching glances of the 
inhabitants, who, as he had surmised, were all out, engaged in 
eager conversation, and anxiously waiting for the return of 
the Pretore and his assistants, and the annoimcement of the 
restdt of the autopsy. His appearance gave them a fresh 
topic to discuss. They fell upon it like starveling dogs on a 
piece of offal found in the gutter. 

Once out of the village, Artois felt a little safer, a little 
easier; but he longed to be in the train with Hermione, carry- 
ing her far from the chance of that most cruel |ate in life — the 
fate of disillusion, of the loss of holy belief in the truth of one 
bdoved. • 
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When presently he reached j^e high road by Isola Bella 
he encountered the fisherman, Giuseppe, who had spent the 
night at the Casa del Prete. 

“ Are you going to see the place where the poor signore 
was found, signore? ” asked the man. 

“ Si," said Artois. " I wasihis friend. I wish to see the 
Pretore, tb hear how it happened. Can I? Ai6 they there, 
he and the others? " 

" They are in the Casa delle Sirene, signore. They are 
waiting to see if Salvatore comes back this morning from 
Messina." « 

And his daughter? Is she there? " 

“ Si, signore. But she knows nothing. She was in the 
village. She can only cry. She is crying for the poor 
signore." 

Again that statement. It was becoming a refrain in the 
^ars of Artois. 

" " Gaspare is angry with her," added the fi§,^rinan. " I 
believe he would like to kill her." 

" It makes him sad to see her crying, perhaps," said Artois. 

Gaspare loved the signore." » 

He saluted the fisherman and rode on. But the man 
followed and kept by his side. 

" I will take you across in a boat, signore,", he said 
" Grazie." i 

Artois struck the donkey and made it trot on in the dust. 
Giuseppe rowed him across the inlet and to the far side 
of the Sirens' Isle, from which the little path wound upward 
to the cottage. Here, among the rocks, a boat was moored. 

" Ecco, signore!" cried Giuseppe. "Salvatore has come 
back from Messina! Here is his boat! " 

Artois felt a pang of anxietyj of regret. He wished he had 
been there before the fisherman had returned. As he got out 
of the boat he said, — 

" Did Salvatore know the signore well? " 

" Si, signore. The poor signore used to go out fishing 
with Salvatore. They say in the village that he gave Salva- 
tore much money." 

" The signore was generous to every one." 

" $i, signore. But he did not *give donkeys to everyone." 
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“ Donkeys? What do you mean, Giuseppe? " 

“ He gave Salvatore a donkey, a fine donkey. He bought 
it at the fair of San Felic^k" 

Artois said no more. Slowly, for he was still very weak, 
and the heat was becoming fierce as the morning wore on, he 
walked up the steep path an^ came to the plateau before the 
Casa delle Slrene. 

A group of people stood there: the Pretore, the Cancel- 
liere, the Maresciallo, Gaspare, and Salvatore. They seemed 
to be in strong conversation, but directly Artois appeared 
there was a silence, and they all turned and stared at him as if 
in wonder. Then Gaspare came forward and took off his hat. 

The boy looked haggard with grief, and angry and obstinate, 
desperately obstinate. 

"Signore,*' he said. "You know my padrone! Teh 
them — ** 

But the Pretore interrupted him with an air of im 

" It duty to make an inquiry," he said, 

this signore? " 

Artois explained that he was an intimate friend of the 
signora and had known her husband before his marriage. 

" I have come to hear if you are satisfied, as no doubt you 
are, Signor Pretore," he said, " that this terrible death was 
caufPBciby an acddent. The poor signora naturally wishes that 
this necessary rasiness should be finished as soon as possible. 
It is unavoidable, I know, but it can only add to her un- 
happiness. I am sure, signore, that you will do your best to 
conclude the inquiry without delay. Forgive me for saying 
this. • But I know Sicily, and know that I can always rely on 
the chivalry of Sicilian gentlemen where an unhappy lady is 
concerned." 

He spoke intentionaJly with a certain pomp, and held his 
hal in his hand while he was speaking. 

The Pretore looked pleased and flattered. 

“ Certainly, Signor Barone," he said. " Certainly. We 
all grieve for the poor signora." 

" You will allow me to staj^? ” said Artois. 

" I see no objection," said the Pretore. 

He glanced at the Cancelliere, a small, pale man, with 
restless eyes and a pointed chin that looked like a weapon. 


portance. 
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" Niente, niente! ” said the Cancelliere, obsequiously. 

He reading Artois with intense sharpness. The 
Maresdallo;' a broad, heavily built man, with an enormous 
moustache, uttered a deep “ Buon giomo. Signor Barone,” 
and stood calmly staring. He looksd like a magnificent bull, 
with his short, strong brown ne4k, and low-growing hair that 
seemed to have been freshly dimped. Gaspare sibod close to 
Artois, as if he fdt that they were allies and must keep to- 
gether. Salvatore was a few paces off. 

Artois glanced at him now with a carefully-concealed 
curiosity. Instantly the fisherman said, — 

“ Povero signoiino! Povero signorino! Mamma mia! 
and only two days ago we were aU at the fair together! And 
he uds so generous. Signor Barone.” He moved a little 
nearer, but Artois saw him glance swiftly at Gaspare, like a 
man fearful of violence and ready to repel it. " He paid for 
^erything. We could all keep our soldi in our pockets. And 
he gave Maddalena a beautiful blue dress, and iH^ghve me a 
donkey. Dio mio! We have lost a benefactor. If the poor 
signorino had lived he would have given me a new boat. He 
had promised me a boat. For he would come fishing with me 
nearly every day. He was like a compare — ” 

Salvatore stopped abruptly. His eyes were again on 
Gaspare. 

" And you say,” began the Pretore, with a certain heavy 
pomposity, " that you did not see the signore at all yester- 
day? ” 

” No, signore. I suppose he came down after I had started 
for Messina.” * 

" What did you go to Messina for? ” 

“ Signore, I went to see my nephew, Guido, who is in the 
hospital. He has — ” 

” Non fa niente! non fa niente! ” interrupted the Can- 
celliere. , 

” Non fa niente! What time did you start? ” said the 
Pretore. 

The Maresdallo deared his throat with great elaboration, 
and spat with power twice. 

” Signor Pretore, I do not kn(^. I did not look at the 
dock. , But it was before sunset, it was well before sunset.” 
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“ And the signore only came down from the Casa del Prete 
very late,” interposed Artflis, quietly. ” I was there and 
kept him. It was quite^vening before he started.” 

An expression of surprise went over Salvatore’s face and 
vanished. He had realise^ that for some reason this stranger 
was his ally. • 

” Had you any reason to suppose the signore was coming 
to fish with you yesterday? ” asked the Pretore of Salvatore. 

” No, signore. I thought as the signora was back the 
poor signore would stay with her at the house.” 

” Naturally, natursdly! ” said ^le Cancelliere. 

” Naturally ! It seem^ the signore had several times passed 
across the rocks, from which he appears to have fallen, without 
any difficulty,” remarked the Pretore. 

” Si, signore,” said Gaspare. 

He looked at Salvatore, seemed to make a great effort, then 
added, — 

” Bulj^ever when it was dark, signore. And 1 was alwayS 
with him. "^'e used to take my hand.” 

His chest began to heave. 

” Coraggio, Gasyare! ” said Artois to him in a low voice. 

His strong intuition enabled him to undeistand something 
of the conflict that was raging in the boy. He had seen his 
glaqpeg at Salvatore, and felt that he was longing to fly at the 
fisherman, that|^e only restrained himself with agony from 
some ferocious violence. 

The Pretore remained silent for a moment. It was 
evident that he was at a loss. He wished to appear acute, 
but the inquiry yielded nothing for the exercise of his 
talents. • 

At last he said, — 

“ Did anyone see you going to Messina? Is there any 
corroboration of your statement that you started before the 
signore came down here! ” 

” Do you think I am not speaking the truth. Signor 
Pretore? ” said Salvatore, proudly. ” Why should I he? 
The poor signore was my benefactor. If I had known he was 
coming I should have been here to receive him. Why, he has 
eaten in my house! He has slept in my house. I tell you we 
were as brothers.** * 

2C . 
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Si, si,*' said the Cancelliere. 

Gaspare set his teeth, walkeSl away to the edge of the 
plateau, and stood lookj^g out to se£^ 

" Then no one saw you? persisted the Pretore. 

" Non lo so,** said Salvatore. ** I did not think of such 
things. I wanted to go to Mescina, so I sent Maddalena to 
pass the night in the village, and I took the boat. What 
else should I do? ** 

“ Va bene! Va bene! ’* said the Cancelliere. 

The Maresciallo cleared his throat again. That, and the 
ceremony which invariably followed, were his only contribu- 
tions to this ofhcial proceeding. 

The Pretore, receiving no assistance from his colleagues, 
seemed doubtful what more to do. It was evident to Artois 
that he was faintly suspicious, that he was not thoroughly 
satisfied about the cause of this death. 

^ “ Your daughter seems very upset about all this,** he said 
to Salvatore. 

** Mamma mia! And how should she no^? ^^y. Signor 
Pretore, we loved the poor signore. We would have thrown 
ourselves into the sea for him. When we saw him coming 
down from the mountain to us it was as if we saw God coming 
down from Heaven.” 

” Certo! Certo! ** said the Cancelliere. ^ , 

” I think everyone who knew the signore it all grew to be 
very fond of him,’* said Artois, quietly. ” He was greatly 
beloved here by everyone.” 

His manner to the Pretore was very civil, even respectful. 
Evidently it had its effect upon that personage. Everyone 
here seemed to be assured ^at this death was mierely an 
accident, could only have been an accident. He did not 
know what more to do. ' 

” Va bene! ** he said, at last, with some reluctance. ” We 
shall see what the doctors say when the autopsy is concluded. 
Let us hope that nothing will be discovered. I do not wish to 
distress the poor signora. At the same time, I must do my 
duty. That is evident.*' 

” It seems to me you have done it with admirable thorough- 
ness,” said Artois. 

” Grazie, Signor Barone, graziel ” 
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" Grazie, grazie, Signor Qarone! added the Cancelliere. 

** Grazie, Signor Barone! said the deep voice of the 
Maresdallo. 

The authorities now slowly prepared to take their depar- 
ture. 

‘‘You are coming with •us,* Signor Barone?" said the 
Pretore. 

Artois was about to say yes, when he saw pass across the 
aperture of the doorway of the cottage the figure of a girl, 
with bent head. It disappeared immediately. 

" That must be Maddalena! " Be thought. 

‘‘ Scusi, signore," he said, " but I have been seriously ill. 
The ride down here has tired me, and I should be glad ip rest 
for a few minutes longer, if — " He looked at Salvatore. 

" I will fetch a chair for the signore! " said the fisherman, 
quickly. 

He did not know what this stranger wanted, but he fek 
instinctiv8))Pk xh^t it was nothing that would be harmful to 
him. 

The Pretore and his companions, after polite inquiries as 
to the illness of Artbis, took their leave with many salutations. 
Only Gaspare remained on the edge of the plateau staring at 
the sea. As Salvatore went to fetch the chair Artois went 
ove^te the bo}* 

‘‘ Gaspare! *^e said. 

" Si! " said the boy. 

“ I want you to go up with the Pretore. Go to the signora. 
Tell her the inquiry is toished. It will relieve her to know." 

"•You will come with me, signore? " 

" No!" 

The boy turned ancj looked him full in the face. 

" Why do you stay? ” 

For a moment Artois did not speak. He was. considering 
rapidly what to say, how to treat Gaspare. He was now sure 
that there had been a tragedy, with which the people of the 
sirens’ house were, somehow, connected. He was sure that 
Gaspare either knew or suspected what had happened, yet 
meant to conceal his knowledge despite his obvious hatred for 
the fisherman. Was the bqj^’s reason for this strange caution, 
this strange secretiveness, akin to his— Artois’s— desire? 
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Was the boy trying to protect padrona or the memory of 
his padrone? Artois wondered. T^en he said, — 

Gaspare, I shall oaly stay a few^ninutes. We must have 
no gossip that can get to the padrona's ears. We understand 
each other, I think, you and 1. We want the same thing. 
Men can keep silence, but gitls t^ilk. I wish to see Maddalena 
for a miniite.'* 

“ Ma— '• 

Gaspare stared at him almost fiercely. But something in 
the face of Artois inspired him with confidence. Suddenly 
his reserve disappeared. Jle put his hand on Artois’s arm. 

-^'Tell Maddalena to be silent and not to go on crying, 
signore,” he said, violently. “ Tell her that if she does not 
stop drying I will come down here in the night and kill her.” 

” Go, Gaspare! The Pretore is wondering — go! ” 

Gaspare went down over the edge of the land and dis- 
appeared towards the sea. 

“ Ecco, signore! ” 

Salvatore reappeared from the cottage *carr 5 nng a chair 
which he set down under an olive-tree, the same tree by which 
Maddalena had stood when Maurice first sSiw her in the dawn. 

” Grazie.” 

Artois sat down. He was very tired, but he scarcely knew 
it. The fisherman stood by him, looldng at ^im with* a'sort 
of shifty expectation, and Artois, as he noticeu the hard Arab 
type of the man’s face, the glitter of the small, cunning eyes, 
the nervous alertness of the tlun, sensitive hands, understood 
a great deal about Salvatore. He knew Arabs well. He had 
slept under their tents, had seen them in joy and in anger, 
had witnessed scenes displaying fully their innate carelessness 
of human life. This fisherman was almost as much Arab as 
Sicilian. The blend scarcely made for gentleness. If such a 
man were wronged, he would be quick and subtle in revenge. 
Nothing would stay him. But had Maurice wronged him? 
Artois meant to assume knowledge and to act upon his assump- 
tion. His instinct advised him chat in doing so he would be 
doing the best thing possible for the protection of Hermione. 

” Can you make much money here? ” he said, sharply yet 
carelessly. 

The fisherman moved as if startled. 
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*'They tell me Sicily’s a poor land for the poor. Isn’t 
that so? ” 

Salvatore recovered himself. 

" Si, signore, si, signose, one earns nothing. It is a hard 
life, Per Dio! ” 

He stojfJ^ed and stared hard at the stranger vdtB his hands 
on his hips. His eyes, his whole expression and attitude said, 
What are you up to? ” 

“ America is the country for a sharp-witted man to make 
his fortune in,” said Artois, returning his gaze. 

” Si, signore. Many go from here. I know many wh® are 
working in America. But one must have money to pay the 
ticket.” 

‘‘ Yes. This terreno belongs to you? ” 

” Only the bit where the house stands, signore. And it is 
all rocks. It is no use to anyone. And in winter the win^s 
come ovait^t. Why, it would take years of work to turn it 
into anything. ^And I am not a contadino. Once I had a 
wine-shop, but I am a man of the sea.” 

” But you are®a man with sharp wits. I should think 
you would do well in America. Others do, and why not you? ” 

They looked at each other hard for a full minute. Then 
Salvatore said,|)Blowly, — 

“Signore, Pwill tell you the truth. It is the truth. I 
would swear it with sea-water on my lips. If I had the money 
I would go to America. I would take the first ship.” 

“ And your daughter, Maddalena? You couldn't leave 
her 4:^ehmd you? ” 

“ Si^ore, if I were ever to go to America you may be sure 
I should take Maddalena with me.” 

“ I think you would,” Artois said, still looking at the man 
full in the eyes. I think it would be wiser to take Madda- 
lena with you.” 

Salvatore looked away. 

“ If I had the money, signore, I would buy the tickets to- 
moiTovv. Here I can make nothing, and it is a hard life, always 
on the sea. And in America you get good pay. A man can 
earn eight lire a day there, they tell me.” 

I have not seen your daughter yet,” Artois said, abruptly. 
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“No, signore, she is not well to-day. And the Signoi 
Pretore frightened her. She will Wy in the house to-day." 

“ But I should like see her for a^^snoment." 

“ Signore, I am very sorry, but — " 

Artois turned round in the chaif and looked towards the 
house. The door, which had bepn open, was now shut. 

“ Maddalena is praying, signore. She is praying to the 
Madonna for the soid of the dead signore." 

For the first time Artois noticed in the bard, bird-like face 
of the fisherman a sign of emotion, almost of softness. 

* We must not disturb .her, signore." 

^rtois got up, and went a few steps nearer to the cottage. 

“ Can one see the place where the signore's body was 
found*? " he asked. 

“ Si, signore, from the other side, among the trees." 

" I will come back in a moment," said Artois. 

He walked away from the fisherman and entered the wood, 
circling the cottage. The fisherman did not comp=^irith him. 
Artois's instinct had told him that the man i^ould not care to 
come on such an errand. As Artois passed at the back of the 
cottage he noticed an open window, and paused near it in the 
long grass. From within there came the sound of a woman's 
voice, murmuring. It was frequently interrupted by sobs. 
After a moment Artois went close to the window, and. said, 
but without showing himself, — ^ 

“ Maddalena! " 

The murmuring voice stopped. 

' Maddalena! " 

There was silence. e 

“ Maddalena! " Artois said. “ Are you listening? " 

He heard a faint movement as if the woman within came 
nearer to the casement. 

“ If you loved the dead signore, if you care for his memory, 
do not talk of your grief for him to others. Pray for him and 
be silent for him. If you are silent the Holy Mother will hear 
your prayers." 

As he said the last words Artois made his deep voice sound 
mysterious, mystical. 

Then he went away softly among the thickly-growing 
trees. 
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When he saw Salvatore again, still standing npon the 
plateau, he beckoned to hUn without coming into the open. 

“ Bring the boat raund to the inlet,” he said. “ I will 
cross from there.” 

" Si, signore.” 

“And as we cross we •can speak a little more about 
America.”* ' 

The fisherman stared at him, with a faint smile that 
showed a gleam of sharp, white teeth. 

” Si, signore— a little more about America.” 



XXV 


A NIGHJ and a day had passed, and still Artois had not 
^ seen Hermione. The autopsy had been finished, and 
had revealed nothing to change the theory of Dr Marini as to 
the determining cause of death. The English sti anger had 
been crossing the dangerous wall of rock, probably in dark- 
ness, had fallen, been stunned upon the rocks in the sea 
beneith, and drowned before he recovered consciousness. 

Gajpare said nothing. Salvatore held his peace and began 
his preparations for America. And Maddalena, if she wept, 
wept now in secret; if she prayed, prayed in the lonely house 
of the sirens, near the window which had so often given a star 
to^the eyes that looked down from the terrace of tl^Casa del 
Prete. <r 

There was gossip in Marechiaro, and the Pretore still pre- 
served his air of faint suspicion. But th^t would probably 
soon vanish under the influence of the Cancelliere, with whom 
Artois had had some private conversation. The burial had 
been allowed, and very early in the morning of the day follow- 
ing that of Hermione’s arrival at the hotel it tjtok place from 
the hospital. 

Few people knew the hour, and most were still asleep when 
the cofiin was carried down the street, followed only by Her- 
mione, and by Gaspare in a black, ready-made suit that had 
been bought in the village of Cattaro. Hermione would not 
allow anyone else to follow her dead, and as Maurice had been 
a Protestant there was no service. This shocked Gaspare, 
and added to his grief, till Hermione explained that her hus- 
band had been of a different religion from that of Sicily, a 
religion with different rites. 

“ But we can pray for him, Gaspare,** she said. “ He 
loved us, and perhaps he will know what we are doing.*' 

The thought seemed to soothe the boy. He kneeled down 
by his padrona under the wall of the Campo Santo by which 
Ftotestants were buried, and whispered a petition for the 
c 408 
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repose of the soul of his padrone. Into the gap of earth, where 
now the coffin lay, he had tlirown roses from his father’s little 
terreno near the village^ His tears fell fast, and his prayer 
was scarcely more than a broken murmur of ** Povero signor- 
ino — povero signorino — Dio ci mandi buon riposo in Paradiso.'' 
Hermione could not pray although she was in the attitude of 
supplicatioif; but when she heard the words of Q^ispare she 
murmured them too. ** Buon riposo! The sweet Sicilian 
good-night — she said it now in the stillness of the lonely dawn. 
And her tears fell fast with those of the boy who had loved 
and served his master. • 

When the funeral was over she walked up the mountain 
with Gaspare to the Casa del Prete, and from there, on the 
following day, she sent a message to Artois, asking hinf if he 
would come to see her. 

** I don't ask you to forgive me for not seeing you before,” she 
wrote. ” We understand eac-ii other and do not need ey^ 
planationsi^ 1 wanted to see nobody. Come at any hour when 
you feel that yow would like to. Hermione.” 

Artois rode up in the cool of the day towards evening. 

He was met up^n the terrace by Gaspare. 

“ The signora is on the moimtain, signore,” he said. “ If 
you go up you will find her, the povera signora. She is all 
alone upon the j^iountain.” 

“I will go, ^Jaspare. I have told Maddalena. I think 
she will be silent.” 

The boy dropped his eyes. His unreserve of the island 
had not endured. It had been a momentary impulse, and 
now the impulse had died away. 

” Va*bene, signore,” he muttered. 

He had evidently nothing more to say, yet Artois did not 
leave him immediately. 

” Gaspare, he said, ” the signora will not stay here through 
the great heat, will she? ” 

” Non lo so, signore.” 

** She ought to go away. It will be better if she goes 
away.” 

” Si, signore. But perhaps she will not like to leave the 
povero signorino.” 

Tears came into the tfoy's eyes. He turned aw^ and 
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went to the wall, and looked over into the ravine, and thought 
of many things; of readings undir the oak-trees, of the taran- 
tella, of how he and the padrone had come up from the fishing 
singing in the sunshine. His heart was full, and he felt dazed. 
He was so accustomed to being always with his padrone that 
he did not know how he was tcf go on without him. He did 
not remember his former life, before the padrone came. 
Everything seemed to have begun for him on that morning 
when the train with the padrone and the padrona in it ran 
into the station of Cattaro. And now ever)^hing seemed to 
have finished. » 

Artois did not say any more to him, but walked slowly up 
the mountain leaning on his stick. Close to the top, by a 
heap 'of stones that was something like a cairn, he saw pre- 
sently a woman sitting. As he came nearer she turned her 
head and saw him. She did not move. The soft rays of the 
qvening sun fell on her, and showed him that her square and 
rugged face was pale and grave, and he though, empty- 
looking, as if something had deprived it of Its former posses- 
sion, the ardent vitality, the generous enthusiasm, the look of 
swiftness he had loved. * 

When he came up to her he could only say, — 

“ Hermione, my friend — " 

The loneliness of this mountain summit i^as a fit cetbng 
for her loneliness, and these two solitudes, m nature and of 
this woman’s soul, took hold of Artois and made him feel as if 
he were infinitely small, as if he could not matter to either. 
He loved nature, and he loved this woman. And of what use 
were he and his love to them? ^ • 

She stretched up her hand to him, and he bent down and 
took it and held it. ^ 

" You said some day I should leave my Garden of 
Paradise, Emile.” 

” Don't hurt me with my own words,” he said. 

” Sit by me.” 

He sat down on the warm ground close to the heap of 
stones. 

” You said I should leave the garden, but I don't think 
you meant like this. Did you? ” 

”1^0,” he said. 
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** I think you thought we should be unhappy together. 
Well, we were never that. •We were alwa}^ very happy. I 
like to think of that. Kcome up hereto think of that, of our 
^ happiness, and that we were alwa}^ kind and tender to each 
other. Emile, if we hadn^ been, if we had ever had even one 
quarrel, even once said cru^ things to each other, I don't 
think I ccmld bear it now. But we never didf God did 
watch us then, I think. God was with me so long as Maurice 
was with me. But I feel as if God had gone away from me 
with Maurice, as if they had gone together. Do you think 
any other woman has ever felt lik^that? " 

" I don't think I am worthy to know how some wqpien 
feel," he said, almost falteringly. 

" I thought perhaps God would have stayed with tne to 
help me, but I feel as if He hadn't. I feel as if He had only 
been able to love me so long as Maurice was with me." 

" That feeling will pass away." ^ 

“ Perliiq)s when my child comes," she said, very simply. 

Artois had n9t known about the coming of the child, but 
Hermione did not remember that now. 

" Your child! "•he said. 

I am glad I came back in time to tell him about the 
child," she said. " I think at first he was almost frightened. 
Hewas such a ]^oy, you see. He was the very spirit of youth, 
wasn't he? And perhaps that — ^but at the end he seemed 
happy. He kissed me as if he loved not only me. Do you 
understand, Emile? He seemed to kiss me the last time — ^for 
us both. Some day I shall tell my baby that." 

She was silent for a little while. She looked out over the 
great view, now falling into a strange repose. This was the 
land he had loved, the land he had belonged to. 

" I should like to liear the pastorale now," she said, pre- 
sently. " But Sebastiano " — a new thought seemed to strike 
her. " I wonder how some women can bear their sorrows," 
she said. " Don't you, Emile? " 

" What sorrows do you mean? " he asked. 

“ Such a sorrow as poor Lucrezia has to bear. Maurice 
always loved me. Lucrezia knows that Sebastiano loves 
someone else. I ought to be trying to comfort Lucrezia. I 
did try. 1 did go to prayVitli her. But that was before. I 
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can't pray now, because I can't feel sure of almost anything. 

I sometimes think that this happened without God’s meaning 
it to happen." o ^ • 

"God!" Artois said, moved by an irresistible impulse.' 
" And the Gods, the old pagan Gods? " 

"Ah!" she said, understanding. "We called him Mer- 
cury. YeS; it is as if he had^'gone to them, as if they had re- 
called their messenger. In the spring, before I went to Africa, 

I often used to think of legends, and put him — my Sicilian — " 

She did not go on. Yet her voice had not faltered. There 
was no contortion of sorrow in her face. There was a sort of 
softi calmness about her almost akin to the calmness of the 
evening. It wks the more remarkable in her because she was 
not ulSually a tranquil woman. Artois had never known her 
before in deep grief. But he had known her in joy, and then 
she had been rather enthusiastic than serene. Something of 
her eager humanity had left her now. She made upon him a 
strange impression, almost as of someone he had^^ever pre- 
viously had any intercourse with. And ySt she was being 
wonderfully natural with him, as natural as if she were 
alone. 

" What are you going to do, my friend? " he said, after a 
long silence. 

" Nothing. I have no wish to do anything. I shall ;^t 
wait — for our child." 

" But where wiU you wait? You cannot wait here. The 
heat would weaken you. In your condition it would be 
dangerous." 

" He spoke of going. It hurt me for a moment, I re- 
member. I had a wish to stay here forever then. It seamed 
to me that this little bit of earth and rock was the happiest 
place in all the world. Yes, I will go, Emile, but I shall come 
back. I shall bring our child here." 

He did not combat this intention then, for he was too 
thankful t^ bave gained her assent to the departure for which 
he longed. The farther future must take care of itself. 

" I will take you to Italy, to Switzerland, wherever you 
wish to go.” 

" I have no wish for any other ^lace. But I will go some- 
where ^ Italy. Wherever it is cool and silent will do. But 
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I must be far away from people; and when you have taken 
me there, dear Emile, you nflist leave me there." 

“ Quite alone? " 

“ Gaspare will be with me. I shall always keep Gaspare. 
Maurice and he were like ^wo brothers in their happiness, 
know they loved each other, ai|d I4aiow Gaspare loves me." 

Artois only said, — 

" I trust the boy." 

The word " tinist " seemed to wake Hermione into a 
stronger life. 

" Ah, Emile," she said, " once you distrusted the south. 
I remember your very words. You said, ' I love the soinith, 
but I distrust what I love, and I see the south in him.' I want 
to tell you, I want you to know, how perfect he was always to 
me. He loved joy, but his joy was always innocent. There 
was always something of the child in him. He was uncon- 
scious of himself. He never understood his own beauty, 
never realised that he was worthy of worship. His thought 
was to reverenc# and to worship others! He loved life and 
the sun — oh, how he loved them! I don't think anyone can 
ever have loved life and the sun as he did, ever will love them 
as he did. But he was never selfish. He was just quite 
natural. He was the deathless boy. Emile, have you 
noticcjd anythii^ about me — since? " 

“ What, Hennione? " 

Hgw much older I look now. He was like my youth, 
and my youth has gone with him." 

Will it not revive — ^when — ? " 

*• No, never. I don't wish it to. Gaspare gathered roses, 
all the ^est roses from his father's little bit of land, to throw 
into the grave. And I want my youth to lie there with my 
Sicilian under Gaspare's roses. I feel as if that would be a 
tender companionship. I gave everything to him when he 
was alive, and I don’t want to keep anything back now. I 
would like the sun to be with him under Gaspare's roses. And 
yet I know he's elsewhere. I can’t explain. But two days 
ago at dawn I heard a child playing the tarantella, and Ic 
seemed to me as if my Sicilian had been taken away by the 
blue, by the blue of Sicily. I shall often come back to the blue. 
I sh^l often sit here agaiif. For it was here that I heard the 
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beating of the heart of youth. And there's no other music 
like that. Is there, Emile? ” 

“ No," he said. 

Had the music been wild! He suspected that the har-’ 
mony she worshipped had passed on into the hideous crash of • 
discords. And whose had= bosn the fault? Who creates 
human nature as it is? In What workshop, of what brain, are 
forged the mad impulses of the wild heart of youth, are mixed 
together subtly the divine aspirations which leap like the 
winged Mercury to the heights, and the powerful appetites 
which lead the body into the dark places of the earth? And 
why is the Giver of the divine the permitter of those tremend- 
ous passions, which are not without their glory, but which 
wreck so many human lives? 

Perhaps a reason may be foimd in the sacredness of pity. 
Evil and agony are the manure, from which spring some of 
the whitest lilies that have ever bloomed beneath that enig- 
matic blue which roofs the terror and the triunfph of the 
world. And while human beings know hoWr to pity, human 
beings will always believe in a merciful God. 

A strange thought to come into such mind as Artois's! 
Yet it came in the twilight, and with it a sense of tears such 
as he had never felt before. 

With the twilight had come a little wind from Etna. It 
made something near him flutter, something white, a morsel 
of paper among the stones by which he was sitting. He 
looked down and saw writing, and bent to pick the paper up. 

** Emile may leave at once. But there is no good boaf till 
the tenth. We shall take that. • . 

Hermione's writing! 

Artois tmderstood at once. Maurice had had Hermione’s 
letter. He had known they were coming from Africa, and he 
had gone to the fair despite that knowledge. He had gone 
with the girl who wept and prayed beside the sea. 

His hand closed over the paper. 

“ What is it, Emile? What have you picked up? ” 

“ Only a little bit of paper." 

He spoke quietly, tore it into tiny fragments and let them 
go upon the wind. * 
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‘‘ When will you come with me, Hermione? When shall 
we go to Italy? ” 

“ I am saying ‘ a rivfederci ’ now ’’-•-she dropped her voice 
— “ and^l^uon riposo.** 

The white fragments blew away into the gathering night, 
separated from one another bjt the careful wind. 

Three days later Hermione and Artois left Sicily, and 
Gaspare, leaning out of the window of the train, looked his 
last on the Isle of the Sirens. A fisherman on the beach by 
the inlet, not Salvatore, recognisied the boy and waved a 
friendly hand. But Gaspare did not see him. 

There they had fished! There they had bathed! There 
they had drunk the good red wine of Amato and callW for 
brindisi ! There they had lain on the warm sand of the caves ! 
There they had raced together to Madre Carmela and her 
frying-pan! There they had shouted ** O sole mio! 

There-^ there they had been young together! 

The shining ^ was blotted out from the boy's eyes by 
tears. 

Povero signdHno!" he whispered. " Povero signor- 
ino!" 

And then, as his “ Paese " vanished, he added for the last 
tinffe l!he words#which he had whispered in the dawn by the 
grave of his padfone, — 

** Dip ci mandi buon riposo in Paradiso/* 
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